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Rainy Day Jobs for Retailers 


Very soon there will be a rainy day, perhaps several of them in succes- 


sion; and there will be a lull in business. 


That will be an ideal time to look 


the situation over, size up the prospects for business and check over tasks that 
should be done. Rainy days afford opportunity for some of the following 


activities: 


Check insurance policies. See that all 
property is adequately covered; that one part 
is not over insured while another part is in- 
adequately covered. 


Go over credit accounts, segregate those 
that are most in need of attention and lay 
plans for collecting them. 


Check over the list of customers. If some 
who formerly were liberal purchasers have 
quit buying, record that fact and make a 
point of finding out why. 


Make a survey and an estimate of the com- 
ing year’s business. 


Have trucks, wagons and other vehicles 
and equipment thoroly inspected and give or- 
ders to have all needed repairs made. 


Plan the part to be taken in the program 
of the annual convention of the association. 
Suggest to the secretary well in advance sub- 
jects that may be profitably discussed. 


Inspect the sheds and the office, and plan 
for necessary repairing and painting. 


If during the year there have occurred 
some shortages of stock, investigate the 
cause with a view to adopting methods of 
buying that will prevent them in future. 


Have the yard men straighten up all piles 
that are in disorder and return to its place 
stock that has been misplaced during the 
rush. 


Plan for inventory taking so that it will be 
sure to go thru smoothly and accurately. 


What is there about your business that will cause buyers to come to you for 
their building needs instead of going to a competitor ? 
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The Resources to 
Render Real Service 





We have the mill backing, the loading 
and transportation facilities at our dis- 
posal to enable us to render sash and 
door, planing mill, factory, carload yard 
and industrial buyers unusual satisfac- 
tion on their lumber requirements. Time 

=, and again we have demonstrated our 
ability to surpass in value and service. 
Put us to the test on your next order. 
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One Quality 
114 Kinds of 


be +9 
are made in Grand Rapids—the home 


OAK, MAPLE 
- BEECH ano BIRCH 
Hardwood Flooring 
of skilled woodworkers. 
You can buy it L.C.L. or straight 
and mixed carlots with 
yell el el iy 





Northern and Southern 


Hardwood Lumber 


Write for Prices 


W.D.Young @Co. 






Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. 


General Office. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH: 


Members Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 


Bay City, Mich. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
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Economics Must Control Forest Policy 


ARELY IF EVER HAVE so many vital problems affecting 


Clearly, in the present state of knowledge regarding forestry 
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the lumber industry and the nation’s wood supply been dis- 

cussed as at the meeting of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, briefly reported in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of last week. The convention floor for the time became 
a forum in which all parties whose interests are involved in the 
forestry program presented their proposals, expressed their views 
and made their arguments. It was a thoroly practical demon- 
stration of democracy in action. 

At some stages of the proceedings an onlooker might have got 
the impression that amidst so many divergent views no .common 
ground could be found for coéperative action in protecting and 
perpetuating the forests. When considered as a whole, however, 
the meeting and the discussions appear to be exactly the prelim- 
inaries necessary to such codperative action. As one speaker 
said, it was his experience that as a rule, “no matter how opposite 
and ‘heated lumbermen and foresters may be on almost every point 
they discuss elsewhere as champions of their sides, they do not 
have any more disputes when they are on the ground looking 
at a particular acre than would so many foresters.” 


methods nobody can safely assume a know-it-all attitude. In fact, 
the men who thru experience and because of interest and responsi- 
bility should be most competent to dictate are the ones least 
disposed to do so. After all, theory must defer to practice, and the 
fact must be recognized that, as Paul said, tho “all things are 
lawful unto me, all things are not expedient.” 

It is said that of a dozen persons looking at the moon no two 
see it of one size; like the rainbow, it is a different object to each 
person who looks at it. It is much the same with those who look 
at the forestry problems. Forestry is so practical a thing, dealing 
as it does with trees and money, that no mere theorizing will solve 
its problems. Trees derive their value from conversion into cash. 
If the forestry program is not to recognize that fact it must fail, 
because there can be no market for a product that will not sell 
for more than the cost of its production. Wood both now and in 
the future must meet the competition of other materials, and 
wood of one region must compete with woods of others—facts that 
no forestry program can ignore. 

Moreover, the public is the final arbiter of the fate of the 
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forests. They have been cut down and transformed into lumber 
for public use; if they are to be replaced the public must ultimately 
pay the replacement cost, either in taxation or in the price of 
lumber. So long as the public is so indifferent that it will not 
protect its own forests, so long as the States will do nothing or 
almost nothing to protect from fire cut-over lands that need only 
protection in order to produce trees, it seems worse than folly 
to attempt by statute to compel private timber owners to do what 
their own best interests already impel them to do. 

It is no discredit to a public official to say that he must frame 
a program and pursue a policy and that he must have the faith 
of his convictions, and yet that he may be mistaken wholly or in 


part as to any one or all three. Moreover, tho the public in its 
organized capacity may have or appear to have rights superior 
to those of the individual in a given case, yet when the public 
deals with dollars and cents it must observe the laws of mathe- 
matics. Two and two do not make five for the public any more 
than for the individuals that constitute the public. 

Coéperation is of course necessary to protect forests and cut- 
over lands from fire and to promote forestry generally. Just how 
much legislation is necessary to make this codperation possible, 
few will now presume to say. One speaker at the Portland meeting 
said that the lumbermen and timber owners might do without 

(Continued on page 33) 





The Best Investment a 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT and hopeful developments 
of our times is the new emphasis that is being laid upon the 
duty, both of parents and of society, toward the youth of the 

nation. A specially interesting feature of the trend noted is the 
rise and growth of what is generally called the “Father and Son” 
movement. It is something more than an ephemeral “movement,” 
however, being based upon one of the deepest instincts of the hu- 
man heart, so that when the Young Men’s Christian Association 
some years ago gave the idea definite expression thru a program 
of conferences, meetings and banquets, it met with instant response 
and has developed far beyond the highest hopes of its original 
sponsors. Among the many laudable achievements of the organi- 
zation named, perhaps none is finer or of more far-reaching benefit 
than this. 

During the fall and winter months countless “Father and Son” 
banquets are held thruout the country, under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association; Rotary, Kiwanis and Lions’ 
clubs; associations of commerce and church organizations, at which 
many thousands of fathers sit down with their sons in an atmos- 
phere of comradeship which makes for a better mutual understand- 
ing. The programs are so planned as to foster this purpose. Pos- 
sibly a father may speak on some such topic as “What do I expect 
of my boy?” and a boy may respond with a talk on “The sort of a 
dad a boy wants.” Then, too, there usually are inspirational ad- 
dresses by prominent men. At the luncheon of the Chicago Rotary 
Club this week attended by over 500 business men, the program, 
excepting a brief talk by Judge Ben Lindsey, of the Juvenile Court 
of Denver, Colo., famed thruout the country as the friend of 
boys, was furnished entirely by various boys’ organizations, in- 
cluding the Boy Scouts, Union League Boys’ Club, Off the Street 
Club, Hull House Boys’ Club, and others. The boys put up a really 
remarkable program of music, speaking and demonstration of their 
various activities. No world famous orator could have received 
greater applause from the Rotarians than was given to a black 
haired lad of twelve at the conclusion of his recitai of Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. That all this makes for patriotism and better 
citizenship is beyond question. 

Many lumbermen have sons in whom their best hopes and highest 
ambitions center. Realizing this, the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN re- 
cently conducted a contest, offering cash prizes for best replies to 
the question: “Would you want your son to be a retail lumber- 
man?” The consensus of the responses showed very plainly that 
the majority of those who replied deeply desired that their sons 


Lumberman Can Make 


should follow in their footsteps as lumbermen. But the question 
inevitably arises: What are lumbermen doing to imbue their sons 
with the idea that the lumber business is a most honorable and 
worthy one, and to arouse their desire to engage in it? Some years 
ago the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN made the suggestion that lumber- 
men bring their sons to the annual conventions, and that the pro- 
gram for one day. of the meetings be specially planned to interest 
and attract the boys, along the line of their future development as 
lumbermen. The suggestion was taken up, with some success, by 
various associations, but not being actively pushed naturally lapsed 
into desuetude. Perhaps the plan is worth reviving. In any event, 
the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN believes that it would be a splendid 
thing if more lumbermen would bring their sons, of say sixteen 
years and upward, with them to the conventions, have them meet 
prominent lumbermen, hear the addresses and discussions, absorb 
some of the good things that are said, and thus gain an idea of the 
importance of the industry in which their fathers are engaged. 
And if bringing the boys along should make advisable—for the 
sake of a good example—cutting out certain traditional convention 
concomitants still occasionally in evidence, that are the heritage 
of a past era, so much the better for the convention and for the 
individuals concerned. 


Perhaps the boy is away at college. If so, are you keeping him 
in touch with your business by frequent letters and by sending him 
the lumber trade journals? Don’t allow football and “fussing” to 
crowd out of the mind of your boy all thoughts of “Dad’s busi- 
ness.” Maintain the common bond of home and family interest 
during his college days by keeping him in touch with the business 
in every way possible. 

Someone has said that it is the costliest thing in the world to be 
a real father to one’s boy. Be that as it may, no investment yields 
greater dividends. As an illustration, the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN 
has especially in mind a lumberman, and fine Christian gentle- 
man, who not long ago passed to his eternal reward, sincerely 
mourned thruout the industry. A letter recently received in this 
office from his son, also a lumberman, closes with these words: 


“We are fortunate that in our bereavement we can remember 
that Dad left a fine example of life; that he was a true citizen, a 
fine husband and father; and I can justly say that I am proud that 
I had such a father as he.” 


Lumbermen, is it not true that there are some “dividends” even 
better than those that are paid in the coin of the realm? 





Parable of the 


A certain man had a son; and the son said to his father: “Father, 
give me the portion of thy time, and thy attention, and thy com- 
panionship and thy counsel which falleth to me.” But he was a 
very busy man, with no time to bestow upon his son, so he paid the 
boy’s bills, and sent him to a preparatory school, to dancing school, 
and to college, and tried to believe that he was doing his full duty 
by the boy. 

And the father gathered all his interests and aspirations and ambi- 
tions and took his journey into a far country, into a land of stocks 
and bonds and other things which do not interest a boy; and there 
he wasted his precious opportunity of being a chum to his own son. 

And when he had spent the very best of his life and had gained 
wealth, but had failed to find satisfaction, there arose a mighty 
famine in his heart; and he began to be in want of sympathy and 
real companionship. And he went and joined himself to one of the 
clubs of the country; and they elected him chairman of the house 
committee, and eventually president of the club; but these honors 
were as husks to his soul. 

But when he came to himself, he said: “How many men of my 





Prodigal Father 


acquaintance have boys whom they understand and who understand 
them, who talk about their boys and associate with their boys and 
seem perfectly happy in the comradeship of their sons, and I perish 
here with heart hunger? I will arise and go to my son, and will say 
unto him: ‘Son, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy sight; 
I am no more worthy to be called thy father; make me as one of 
thy acquaintances.” 

And he arose and came to his son. But, while he was yet afar 
off, his son saw him and was moved with astonishment, and instead 
of running and falling on his neck, he drew back and was ill at ease. 
And the father said unto him: “Son, I have sinned against Heaven 
and in thy sight; I am no more worthy to be called thy father. For- 
give me now and let me be your friend.” 

But the son said: “Not so, I wish it were possible, but it is too 
late. There was a time when I wanted companionship and counsel 
but you were too busy. I got companionship and I got counsel, 
but I got the wrong kind; and now, alas, I am wrecked in soul and 
body; there is no more heart left in me, and there is nothing you 
can do for me. It is too late—too late!” 
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(Concluded from Page 32) 
Federal aid almost everything they could do with it, and that 
unless Federal contributions are more liberal in future they may 
seem disproportionate to the concessions involved in their use in 


any codperative scheme. 


The forests of the future must in large measure be grown on 
lands that have grown the forests of the past. Consequently the 
condition of cut-over lands is a potent factor in the problems of 
reforestation, which of course means that to some extent methods 
of logging also are a factor. If, however, the condition of these 
lands does not affect their sales value when offered for reforesta- 
tion it is hard to see how the logger can justify extra expenditures 
to improve their condition for that purpose. The real question 
appears to be only whether the methods of logging shall make 
reforestation wholly impracticable or merely more difficult. It 
may be, as a speaker at the Portland meeting suggested, that time 
alone is the factor involved. The rotation may be delayed by the 
usual methods of logging and hastened by more costly methods; 
the question is whether the time saved in the rotation is worth 
the extra logging cost. Even then it appears logical that the buyer, 
as the beneficiary of such expenditure, should pay for it in the 
price of the land. 


Whatever has been said or may be said and whatever laws may 
be enacted in deference to any theory of forestry or reforestation, 
ultimately the simple laws of economics will be invoked to solve 
the problems of conservation and regrowth. The most satisfactory 
and substantial progress toward that solution will be made by 
working slowly along practical lines, proving methods by test and 


trial, adapting means to conditions and always seeking to justify 
the program on results obtained rather than upon conformity to 
any preconceived plan. 


Holds Carrier Must Pay for Reloading j 


UMBERMEN WHO ARE still handicapped by car shortage 
and hampered with other traffic restrictions will derive some 
satisfaction from the decision of a Mississippi court that holds 

a carrier liable for the costs of reloading made necessary by its 
refusal to allow its cars to leave its own tracks. 

The complainant in the case was the Ingram Day Lumber Co. 
and the defendant, the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. A brief 
report of the decision appears on page 66 of this paper. The 
court held that no liability attached to the carrier for not supply- 
ing more cars, because allotment was necessary and the evidence 
showed that substantial justice was done the complainant. The 
reloading, however, was held to be a convenience to the carrier, 
and, as every shipper was entitled to thru bill of lading and thru 
rates to all destinations shown in the tariffs, the cost of trans- 
ferring the lumber to foreign cars was not properly chargeable to 
the shipper. 

Shippers do not of course expect the impossible from the car- 
riers, and yet when, as in this case, they are already subjected to 
heavy losses owing to the inefficiency of the carriers, they feel 
that any extra imposition is adding the last straw. The recovery 
in the Mississippi case was considerable in amount, and an appeal 
from the court’s decision would not be surprising, tho no notice of 
such appeal has come to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

















Large Output of Basic Commodities 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 7—Further figures 
received by the Department of Commerce in 
connection with its ‘‘Survey of Current Busi- 
ness’’ show even greater industrial activity 
in October than previously reported. The out- 
put of almost all basic commodities showed 
large increases sometimes even in the face of 
an expected seasonal decline. Commodities in- 
clude pig iron, steel ingots, coke, copper, zine, 
cement, brick, maple flooring, North Carolina 
pine, petroleum, knit underwear, and the con- 
sumption of cotton, silk and newsprint paper. 
Corresponding increases are shown in the activ- 
ity of all distributive movements. Wholesale 
trade was far ahead of the corresponding month 
last year. The export trade was the largest 
for any month this year. The lumber output 
for October was about the same as for Septem- 
ber. Stocks reported showed an increase, ex- 
cept Michigan hardwoods. 


Car Loadings and Car Shortage 

{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6.—Total ear load- 
ing of revenue freight during the week end- 
ing Nov. 25 was 955,495 cars, according to 
latest reports received by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. 
This was a decrease of 13,599 cars compared 
with the week before, but 282,030 cars more 
than for the same week of last year and 
15,174 cars more than for the corresponding 
week of 1920. 

Forest products loading during the week 
ending Nov. 25 was 66,046 cars, an increase of 
4,643 cars over the previous week, 22,255 over 
the same week last year and 18,032 over the 
corresponding week of 1920. 

Coal loadings were 202,032 cars, or 2,992 
cars less than the week before, but 64,012 
over the same week last year. 

Demand for freight cars in excess of the 
eurrent supply totaled 152,565 on Nov. 23. 
This was a decrease of 5,671 compared with 
the total on Nov. 15. The shortage in box 
ears totaled 79,037 or 3,486 less than on Nov. 
15, while the shortage in coal cars amounted 
to 43,683, which was an increase of 856 within 
the same period. 

Reports also showed a reduction in the 
shortage in stock cars, the total on Nov. 23 





being 14,047 compared with 15,854 on Nov. 
15, or a reduction of 1,807 cars within that 
period. The shortage in refrigerator cars 
amounted to 7,616, which was a reduction of 
903 within a week. An increase of 30 ears, 
which brought the total to 300, was reported 
in the shortage in coke ears. 

Reports also showed that at the same time 
there were 5,306 surplus freight cars in good 
repair scattered thruout the country. This 
was an increase of 361 within a week. 


PARRA ABS 


Flooring Plant to Be Rebuilt 


Detroit, Micu., Dec. 5.—The flooring and 
trim mill and dry kilns of the Thomas Forman 
Co., manufacturer and wholesaler of flooring, 
were completely destroyed by fire on the night 
of Nov. 21. The company went to work ener- 
getically to clear up the ruins and is now well 
advanced in that work. The loss was prac- 
tically covered by the insurance. Plans are now 
under way for the erection of an uptodate 
brick mill which will be equipped with the latest 
machinery and facilities, and before very long 
the company will again be in full operation. 
The Thomas Forman Co. has a big hardwood 
mill at Heidelberg, Ky. 


New Birmingham Wholesaler 


BikMINGHAM, ALA., Dee. 6.—Announcement 
is made of the formation of the Gulf States 
Lumber Co., of Birmingham, the members of the 
organization being: Joseph T. Shoaf, formerly 
of the Deal Saw Mills Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala.; 
Robert W. McDonald and R. Bruce Crenshaw, 
formerly with the Baker-Reid Lumber Co., of 
Birmingham. The purpose of the new company 
will be to conduct a general wholesale lumber 
business, handling largely southern pine for 
shipment direct to the retail lumber trade. 


Concatenation to Be Held at Orange 


Str. Louis, Mo., Dec. 6.—H. R. Isherwood, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, has been invited 
to attend a concatenation to be held at Orange, 
Tex., on Dec. 16. Present indications are that 
twenty kittens will be taken into the fold. Ar- 
rangements are in the hands of Rex H. Browne, 
Vicegerent Snark for southeastern Texas, and 
W. A. Campbell. Hoo-Hoo from Beaumont, 
Lake Charles and other nearby points will 
attend. 








Cut, Shipments and Orders Decline 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. .C., Dec. 7.—Based on tele- 
graphic reports received from regional soft- 
wood associations, the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association announced today that 
orders fell off 20 percent last week compared 
with the week before, and shipments about 15 
percent. For the week ended Dee. 2, 378 mills 
reported production of 209,889,841 feet, 
against 245,679,639 feet the week before, re- 
ported by 427 mills. Shipments last week ag- 
gregated 194,793,974 feet, against 227,577,929 
the week before. Orders were 190,135,201 feet, 
against 244,518,656 feet the preceding week. 

Commenting on these figures, the National 
association says: 


While the arrival of winter is doubtless account- 
able for much of the restriction, including the 
shutting down of all but two mills of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the continuation 
of the car shortage is a large factor in the South 
and West. The mills of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, operating 
in Michigan and Wisconsin, report that logging 
operations are being retarded for lack of men, 
there being only 75 percent of the number in the 
woods that are needed. On account of the heavy 
shipments thruout this year, a big log supply is 
necessary to increased production and stock ac- 
cumulations next year. 

While the west Coast seems to be the greatest 
sufferer from inadequate transportation, parts of 
the South in which the car shortage for months 
has been virtually continuous are practically 
blockaded. The mills of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association were able to ship only 80 per- 
cent of their reduced cut, while their orders were 
84 precent of the cut. The southern pine mills 
reported that shipments were 108 percent of pro- 
duction, and the reporting mills of the eight re- 
gional softwood associations show their shipments 
to be 80 percent and their orders 84 percent of 
production. These percentages come from 378 
mills, as against 427 for the preceding week. Of 
the former, 352 have a normal production for the 
last week of 224,443,402 feet; compared with 
which actual production was 91 percent, ship- 
ments 81 percent and orders 80 percent. 

The figures for the first 48 weeks of 1922 
are: , 

Production — 10,674,213,525 feet against 
7,638,051,236 feet last year; increase 3,036,162,- 
289 feet. ; 

Shipments — 10,011,271,283 feet; against 
7,727,749,816 feet; increase 2,283,521,467 feet. 

Orders—10,772,233,321 feet, against 7,934, 
181,664 feet; increase 2,838,051,657 feet. 
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SEEKS PORTABLE CROSS TIE MACHINE 


I want to get in touch with a firm which 
manufactures a portable cross tie machine. I 
have been told that a firm by the name of the 
“National Portable Cross Tie Machinery Co.,” 
located somewhere in the South, manufactures 
just what I am looking for, but I have not been 
able to obtain the address of this company.— 
Inquiry No. 810. 

{The inquirer, in this case, is located in the 
State of Durango, Mexico. A careful search 
in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN fails 
to reveal the name ‘‘ National Portable Cross 
Tie Machinery Co.’’ The inquirer has been 
given the names and information regarding the 
products of other manufacturers of portable tie 
making machinery. The inquiry is published 
for the attention of readers who may be able 
to give the address of the company sought. 
—EDITOR. | 


ASKS ABOUT GREENHEART 


Have you any information in regard to green- 
heart? This is believed to be grown in British 
Honduras, and is claimed to haye an exceptionally 
long life, 50 to 60 years. In England it is used 
for special work on docks, bridges ete. Further, 
have you the names of dealers in this kind of 
wood 7—InquiRY No. 730. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Canadian 
power company, and is made with a view to 
employing greenheart for cross arms. Ad- 
dresses of timber exporters in the regions where 
greenheart is produced have been furnished the 
inquirer. American importers of or dealers in 
this wood who may be interested in the inquiry 
are asked to communicate with the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

A description of greenheart follows: 


There are two species of greenheart known to 
commerce. One is popularly known as “African 
sandalwood” and is believed to be a species of 
acacia; this is, of course, not the one to which 
the inquirer refers. 

The other greenheart, a member of the laurel 
family (Nectandra rodioei), is known as_ torch- 
wood and also by the Indian names of sipiri, 
bebeeru, bibirn, supeira. 

LOCALITIES AND VARIETIES: Greenheart comes 
principally from British, French and Dutch Guiana, 
the West Indies and some adjacent parts of South 
America. Greenheart is found in belts, seldom 
more than fifty miles and never more than one 
hundred miles from the coast. It is said that the 
best quality of greenheart is that from British 
Guiana, and that the principal supply is from 
Demerara, British Guiana. Dealers recognize yel- 
low, gray and black varieties, which are all of the 
same species, the distinctions being due to the 
differences in the ages and the environment of 
the trees from which the several kinds are cut. 
Black greenheart resembles lignum vitae and is 
more highly valued than the others. 

FEATURES OF TREE: Logs are obtainable from 
24 to 64 feet, hewn, squared to from 12 to 24 
inches. The logs contain a considerable thickness 
of sapwood, which, however, is hard to distinguish 
from the heartwood. The sapwood is somewhat 
lighter in color. Greenheart is very rarely subject 
to a characteristic flaw across the heart, which 
does not open wide and does not affect large scant- 
lings. The logs are generally very straight in the 
grain, remarkably free from knots and defects. 
One of the weak points of greenheart is its tend- 
ency to split, for two or three feet at the ends. 
Until required for use, it is kept in the water or 
mud to prevent splitting. Great care has to be 
exercised in putting timber thru the sawmill or in 
crosscutting it, for immediately the saw has en. 
tered the wood and air is admitted, the log may 
split with a loud report. It is said that the safest 
plan is to slab the timber before converting it, and 
that it is desirable, as soon as the log has passed 
the saw, to chain it around, securing the chain 
with strong dogs spiked into the wood, so as to 
avoid having a split cause damage. Sawn dimen- 
sions are often banded around the ends and the 
ends painted to prevent splitting. Greenheart is 
subject to end shakes. The general experience is 
that the wood is poisonous, and that splinters are 
very dangerous; instances have been recorded of 
deaths caused by such splinters getting into the 
hands of workmen, 

GRAIN OF WOOD, COLOR AND APPEARANCE: The 
annual rings, which near the heart are often reg- 
ular, afterward spread out on one or both sides, 
and running into one another give a darker shade 
to the wood and are often indistinct. The pores 
(very distinct) are scattered, numerous and fairly 
regular. The medullary rays are very fine and 
close and shapely defined. The grain is smooth 
and fine, and cold to the touch. Greenheart takes 
a fine polish. Some pieces possess great beauty. 
The color is a pale yellowish green, sometimes 
quite dark with brown and black streaks, and 





varies to dark green and chestnut brown. The 
older timber is the darker. When first cut green- 
wood has a peculiar sour smell. 

STRUCTURAL QUALITIES: Weight of seasoned 
wood in pounds per cubic foot, 72; modulus 
of ruptures, 10,000; modulus of elasticity, 1,090,- 
000. Greenheart is very heavy, so will not float. 
It is hard, tough, elastic, strong and durable. 
The strength of this wood exceeds that of most 
others, whether it be tried by traverse or tensile 
strain, or by a crushing force in the direc- 
tion of the fibers. When tried by a crushing force 
in the direction of the fibers, it exhibits a pecu- 
liarity: It bears the addition of weight after 
weight without any sign of yielding, and when the 
crushing force is obtained it gives way suddenly 
and completely with a loud report, nothing being 
left but a loose mass of shapeless fibers. It has 
great compressive and tensile strength, and is 
placed next to teak in Lloyd’s list for ship timbers. 

DuRABILITY: The durability of greenheart, 
partly due to the presence of an alkaloid known as 
“biberine,” is so remarkable that the wood has 
earned a worldwide reputation. Snow asserts that 
it is one of the best of all construction timbers, 
saying that pieces used in the construction of the 
Canal Dock in Liverpool, which was built in 1856, 
were used again in the reconstruction of that work 
in 1894, and that greenheart was specified for the 
sills and fenders of the lockgates of the Panama 
Canal. Greenheart withstands and is partly proof 
against the attack of the teredo and limnoria, but 
is not absolutely proof against such attacks, and 
stands next to teak in resisting white ants. Its 
name “Torchwood” was given it by the natives 
because it burns readily.—EpIToR. ] 





GRADES OBTAINED FROM FIR LOGS 

We own some fir timber on the west Coast and 
would like some information as to about what 
percentage of average fir logs cut into 1-inch lum- 
ber (as much vertical grain as possible) there 
will be of flooring, finish and stepping, factory 
selects, Nos. 1 and 2, shop and shiplap, Nos. 1, 2 
and 3 common. 

By what rule are logs measured at Seattle, 
Portland and Vancouver, B. C.?—Inquiry No. 807. 


{There is wide variation in the quality of 
fir logs as in other species. Fir logs may 
produce from 10 percent and less clear lumber 
in young timber, to 40 percent and more in 
old-growth timber. Typical Douglas fir logs 
produce about 20 percent clear and 80 percent 
common lumber. Of the common about 40 
percent, or 32 percent of the total product of 
the log, will grade as structural timber. 

The Forest Service report of the Oregon- 
Washington lumber cut for 1919 gives the fol- 
lowing percentages of each class of stock pro- 
duced: 


Nae an es 5. 5 9.9 Wi eps. < che bee 21 
No. 1 common boards and shiplap........... 1? 
NO. 1 COMMON GIMIGNGION «...0..00 62 cccsceessos 22 
MOR ons ie 5010 eo 66.01.00 0's. 0 60 0 00019419 069% 25 
ON 5 ed 5a 65s AE eS AIS Teele 8 
No. 2 common..... OS Re re 10 


The range in character of the various types 
of Douglas fir, and the average of all, is about 
as follows; expressed in percentages: 


Inter- 
mediate Yellow Aver- 
Red fir’ types r ange age 
CUS sisasucand ae 10-20 30 10-30 20 
Selected com.. 10 20-40 10 10-40 10 
No. 1 com... 60-65 40-50 40 40-65 55 
No. 2 com... 15-20 10-15 20 10-20 15 


The percentages that can be run to flooring, 
finish, stepping etc. will depend on the method 
of manufacture; that is, if the company chooses 
it may cut especially for flooring strips or for 
finish and thereby reduce its possible output 
of boards. On the Coast until recently little 
attention had been given to cutting shop, but 
careful investigation by the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau revealed that a large percent- 
age of low grade logs can be cut into shop, 
which should have a ready market and sell for 
more than twice the money obtainable for the 
stock into which such logs ordinarily are cut. 
The inquirer has been sent details regarding 
this development. 

The British Columbia log rule is used in 
British Columbia where it was adopted in 1909 
by statute. In the Columbia River and Puget 
Sound districts the Spaulding log rule is usu- 
ally employed by private companies. The Fed- 
eral government uses the Scribner Decimal 
**C?? rule-—EpITor. | 


OFFERS HARDWOOD DOWELS 


I am installing a rod and dowel machine to 


work up hardwood (maple and beech) waste at 
sawmill. Can you inform me where I can find 
sale for 34 to 1-inch rods or dowels, dry or green, 
in quantities?—INnQquiryY No. 812. 

[The above inquiry comes from New York 
and is published here for the information of 
readers who may wish to get in touch with the 
inquirer.—EDITor. | 


WANTS WOOD BRICK VENEER 

Please advise us the name and address of a 
firm manufacturing wood brick veneer.—INQUIRY 
No. 809. 

[The inquirer has been given the name and 
address of a lumberman who at one time manu- 
factured wood brick veneer. The inquiry is 
inserted, however, so that any other readers who 
have information on this subject may pass it on 
to the inquirer, who is located in New York.— 
EDITor. | 





DATA ON WOOD FLOUR MANUFACTURE 
We have been investigating of late the problem 
of disposing of our kiln dried maple, beech and 
birch shavings and sawdust. We have come to 
the point where we are interested in getting the 
names of wood flour or wood meal machinery manu- 
facturers. Also, information as to the uses to 
which wood meal or wood flour can be put and, 
if possible, the names of the users of this product. 
This wood meal or wood flour we figure would 
in small part have to go thru a 200-mesh screen, 
a larger part thru 100-mesh screen and perhaps 
50 percent thru an 80-mesh screen and all of it 
thru a 50-mesh screen. We do not know a great 
deal about this wood flour proposition and any 
information you can give us, either as to the cost 
of installation, the names of machinery manu- 
facturers, the price we can obtain for the product 
and the names of the users would be very greatly 
appreciated.—_INquiry No. 814. 

The uses to which wood flour is put in this 
country are numerous, but available informa- 
tion regarding its uses is limited. Among the 
articles known in which wood flour is used are: 
Explosives, unbreakable dolls, holders for 
patented pencils, wall plaster, paint, linoleum, 
cleaning and drying agent for fine metals and 
jewelry, cement, wall paper, picture molding, 
dressings for wounds, insulating, artificial wood 
soap. This list of uses is not complete, but is 
all that is at hand. Wood flour of varying 
degrees of fineness is used for the various prod- 
ucts mentioned from that which goes thru 
36-mesh up to the very finest. Seemingly this 
is one field in which American firms can find an 
outlet for considerable wood waste which now 
is not being utilized. In 1921, 9,618,882 pounds 
of wood flour valued at $115,914 was imported, 
from which it will be seen that the wood flour 
averaged close to $25 per ton. Actually the 
selling price varies with the fineness of the 
flour, the species of wood and the use for which 
it is sought. The inquirer has been given the 
names of manufacturers of machinery who are 
in position to give a good deal of uptodate 
information on the subject. One of these manu- 
facturers states that every pound of wood flour 
produced can be sold at a profit. A list of 
companies that handle wood flour has also been 
given to the inquirer.—EDIrTor. | 


FIR DOORS WANTED WITH FIR LUMBER 

Can you give us the names of large fir manu- 
facturers, who also make fir doors so that we 
could get them shipped in the same car? Do you 
know of any fir mills that might also ship open 
sash and windows in sugar pine along with fir? 
—Inquiry No. 808. 

[The above inquiry comes from an Indiana 
retailer. Several names have been suggested to 
the inquirer, but his letter is printed here for 
the benefit of readers who may want to be 
put in touch with him. Some California mill 
which cuts a good deal of fir may be partic- . 
ularly interested in that part of the inquiry 
dealing with shipping open sugar pine sash and 
windows with fir.—EDpITor. | 
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Industrial Situation Is Encouraging 


An activity that is remarkable for this time 
of year features the general industrial and 
business situation. Numerous factors make for 
this sustained trade activity, but the two prin- 
cipal ones appear to be the continued heavy 
volume of building operations and the enor- 
mous railroad business which is seeking place- 
ment. Open weather has caused the construe- 
tion industry to continue very busy, not only 
on the west Coast and in the South, but also 
in the East, middle West and North, where 
building ordinarily would be practically at a 
standstill during this advanced season. Large 
contracts for rolling stock and other equipment 
are being placed by the railroads, and there are 
inquiries for additional big amounts in circu- 
lation. The roads are not only buying equip- 
ment, but are making or contemplating heavy 
expenditures in repairing their properties and 
rights-of-way. The iron and steel market is 
active and strong under pressure of heavy buy- 
ing for future delivery. Production during the 
first half of 1923 will be on a large scale, ac- 
cording to the manufacturers’ present plans. 
The forecast has been made that it will be 
difficult to secure delivery of finished steel next 
year, especially during the first quarter, on 
orders that are not placed immediately, as the 
mills have extensive contracts ahead from the 
railroads, from the automobile industry, which 
has a large program for next year’s production, 
and from building interests. November estab- 
lished the third consecutive monthly gain in pig 
iron production, which is now at the highest 
level reached in two years, and demand has 
shown additional gains during the last week 
in several districts, notably in Detroit. The 
textile industry is very active, with the mills 
running more nearly normal now than since 
the 1920-21 depression 


Big Spurt Expected Shortly 


This story of improvement could be carried 
on thru a long line of industries, and would 
leave nothing but a most optimistic impres- 
sion. It is true that buying in some primary 
markets is still a little slow, on account of the 
coming inventories, but it is expected that when 
these have been completed there will be a big 
spurt in transactions in these also. Transpor- 
tation is still difficult, and is a serious obstacle 
to making the prompt deliveries which are so 
often demanded. In addition, many producers 
of various commodities are so fully engaged 
that additional orders can not be filled readily 
and in some eases are actually refused. Re- 
tail demand, as is usual with the arrival of lower 
temperatures and the approach of the holiday 
season, is steadily expanding and is expected 
to reach its normal seasonal volume. 


Great Activity in Southern Pine 


The last quarter of the year normally is 
featured by a steady decline in lumber demand, 
and the beginning of December finds the order 
column of the business barometer sinking al- 
most into the bulb, closely followed by pro- 
duction and shipments. Not so in 1922. Orders 
for southern pine have shown a marked increase 
each week since Oct. 20, until on Nov. 25 they 
reached a point only three degrees below the 
‘normal’? line, and on Dee. 2 were only slightly 
below that level. Production meanwhile has 
held up to last summer’s average, being only 
slightly below the year’s highest point, while 
during the week ended Dec. 2 shipments made 
a tremendous increase to 108 percent of pro- 
duction, notwithstanding the fact that the car 
shortage in the South still seriously retards the 
outward movement. Inquiries from retailers 
thruout the country are reported to be numer- 
ous, showing that the yards plan to come into 
the market heavily immediately after the com- 
pletion of their inventories. However, it is 
apparent that many dealers are not waiting 
until then, as a large number of retail orders 


are beginning to be offered for delivery as soon 


as possible. This is in line with warnings by 
manufacturers and distributors that unless 
orders are placed quickly there can be no 
guaranty of early spring delivery. Some au- 
thorities claim that orders placed now can not 
possibly be delivered before spring, in view of 
the heavily overbooked condition of the mills 
and the difficult transportation situation. 


Stock Is Difficult to Secure 


An indication of the stock situation in the 
South is contained in a bulletin issued this 
week by the Southern Pine Association, relating 
its experiences in circulating among its member- 
ship inquiries in behalf of large consumers. 
Such inquiries, it is stated, have been excep- 
tionally numerous of late, and the prospective 
purchasers, after communicating with the mills, 
have advised the association that they have been 
unable to secure anything like their needs. The 
association recently circulated an inquiry for 
2,500,000 feet of plank and timbers. Fifty- 
one mills, including some of the largest pro- 
ducers, replied that, owing to heavy order files 
and insistent demand from regular customers, 
they were unable to submit quotations on this 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 52 





or similar bills. Only five mills submitted quo- 
tations on some of the items listed. The rail- 
roads are especially prominent on the market 
for material of all kinds. A number of large 
orders for rolling stock have recently been 
placed, and bids are being called for on many 
others. The car material market consequently 
is very strong. Other industrials also are 
heavily on the market for material of all de- 
scriptions, and exports remain satisfactory. 


Southern Hardwoods Are Strong 


Great strength continues to feature the south- 
ern hardwood market, which is under the pres- 
sure of heavy demands from a wide range of 
consumers, who evidently are becoming much 
concerned regarding their ability to secure 
their lumber requirements next year and who 
are buying not only what dry lumber they can 
find, but also green stock, much of which is 
being sold before it is touched by the saw. 
The approach of the holiday and inventory 
period finds some reflection in volume of de- 
mand, which has decreased slightly during the 
last ten days but nevertheless remains in excess 
of the manufacturers’ ability to meet it. The 
flooring and interior trim manufacturers are 
still eager buyers, tho their purchases have 
decreased as building operations have tapered 
off. These latter, however, remain unseason- 
ably heavy, and the flooring and trim makers 
have considerably more business on their books 
now than usual during December, besides which 
they are making every effort to produce ahead 
of the order files in preparatoin for next year’s 
business. They find it increasingly difficult to 
secure their oak requirements, and have ad- 
vanced oak flooring prices about $5 as a result. 
The furniture trade today probably oceupies 
first position among purchasers of hardwoods, 
and is making a heavy run on gum, while 
the automobile industry is making heavy pur- 
chases of wormy oak, ash, elm and soft maple. 
An enormous trade is expected from this in- 
dustry, in view of the facts that it is planning 
an unprecedentedly large output of motor cars 
during 1923, and that the percentage of closed 
ears will be increased. Miscellaneous buyers, 
including railroads, agricultural implement and 
vehicle manufacturers and musical instrument 
makers, are contributing heavily to the aggre- 
gate of demand. Box and crating manufac- 
turers, are consuming big quantities of low 
grade lumber and export demand remains good. 
Unsold mill stocks meanwhile are decreasing, 


slowly but steadily, and manufacturers are be- 
ginning to lose hope of being able to replenish 
stocks in face of existing and prospective de- 
mand, the car shortage which is only slightly 
relieved, and heavy rains which are making 
woods operations more difficult. 


Northern Hardwood Stocks Depleted 


The market for northern hardwoods is very 
firm, stocks of many items in dry condition 
being about cleaned up as a result of heavy 
demand. Many large consumers are endeavor- 
ing to contract for their requirements extend- 
ing over the first half of next year, but manu- 
facturers in most cases are unwilling to com- 
mit themselves too far ahead. Items that are 
exceedingly scarce are often bought green from 
the saw. Automobile manufacturers, expecting 
to establish a new production record next year, 
are combing the market for hardwoods suitable 
to their requirements. New reports concerning 
the activities of the Ford interests on the north- 
ern hardwood market say that they are out after 
60,000,000 feet of maple, which wood already 
is searce. This will have a direct effect on 
the maple flooring market. Flooring manufac- 
turers, after a very busy year, have full order 
files and prospects for a record-breaking demand 
next year, and are beginning to become anxious 
regarding their ability to secure enough maple 
to carry them thru. A number of them this 
week advanced prices $5, and this increase is 
generally regarded as only a beginning of a 
steady rise in the value of maple flooring. The 
furniture trade also is an eager purchaser of 
northern hardwoods. The box and crating manu- 
facturers continue to be large consumers of 
lower grades, with the result that these are 
steadily decreasing in supply. Strange as it 
may seem, many producers are of the opinion 
that a seareity of lowers may be expected. 


Transportation Shortage Affects Fir 


The Douglas fir market remains strong, with 
no indication of a weakening anywhere. Pro- 
duction has been reduced somewhat since the 
week ended Nov. 25, when it reached one of 
the highest points of the year, but remains 
heavy compared with normal for this time of 
year. Orders also have taken a slight decline, 
during the week ended Dee. 2 being 84 percent 
of output. This, however, is because the mills 
are unwilling to book rather than because of 
lack of demand. Railroad business is offered 
freely, and the west Coast mills could easily 
boost their bookings materially by accepting a 
larger percentage of this, instead of letting it 
go to the southern pine mills, as they often do. 
Shipments have fallen off to 80 percent of pro- 
duction, as a result of the continued severe car 
shortage and a lack of cargo space that is be- 
coming more pronounced. Demand in the West, 
especially in the California markets, and also 
on the Atlantic seaboard, holds up excellently. 
In the latter market it is beyond the ability of 
the mills to ship. Eastern retailers are still 
enjoying a brisk business as a result of open 
weather enabling building operations to con- 
tinue. In view of the excellent prospects for 
next year, they are eager to stock up as early 
as possible for spring, in order to avoid diffi- 
culties in securing their future requirements. 
Tidewater mills, because of their tremendous 
success in cultivating the cargo markets, as well 
as many mills in the interior which find it to 
their advantage to ship to the Coast for water 
loading, are departing from their former policy 
of piling lumber, and are now devoting every 
energy to the further development of water 
shipments. This can mean nothing less than 
that the rail trade will, at least for a time, 
experience some difficulty in securing its fir re- 
quirements. Demand from the middle West is 
relatively dull, but large enough to absorb all 
offerings. Placement of mill orders is almost 
out of the question on account of the over 
booked condition of the mills, so when 2 transit 
ear comes along it is quickly snapped up. 
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Southern Hardwood Producers Make Urgent 
Plea for Immediate Relief from Car Shortage 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 6—A group of 
southern hardwood lumbermen laid before 
Division 5 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion—Commissioners Aitchison, Cox and Potter 
—the situation of hardwood mills west of the 
Mississippi River, whose operations have largely 
been curtailed on account of the lack of cars. 
At the outset of the conference, which lasted 
for only a few minutes and was adjourned to the 
office of Director of Service Roth, Commissioner 
Aitchison, division chairman, stated frankly that 
in issuing priority service orders the commis- 
sion did not consider the position of the pro- 
ducer or shipper, but was concerned with seeing 
that foodstuffs got to the consumer, that feed 
was provided to prevent domestic animals starv- 
ing and fuel was moved to keep the people warm. 

Incidentally, Mr. Aitchison passed the buck 
to. the railroads on one interesting point. The 
question of cottonseed came up, J. H. 
Townshend, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, calling 
attention to the situation of one mill which 
badly needed cars to move lumber toward a point 
in Louisiana and which was denied the use of 
cars which were sent empty in the same direction 
to be loaded with cottonseed. . It was pointed 
out that at most these cars would not have been 
detained longer than two days had they been 
loaded with lumber and earned revenue on the 
way down. Mr. Aitchison said that cottonseed 
was not in any priority list issued by the com- 
mission and that the commission was not re- 
sponsible for the interpretation placed upon its 
orders by railroads. He added that the service 
orders directed the ‘‘movement of cars, not their 
placement.’’ In other words, the commission 
did not order the carriers not to place cars for 
other loading, but to move on priority cars 
loaded with preferential commodities. 

To some of those present this appeared to be 
a distinction without a difference, since most 
carriers naturally would hesitate to place cars 
for loading with other commodities when 
ordered to give preference to a restricted list. 
Mr. Aitchison emphasized the word ‘‘move- 
ment’’ several times. He likewise quoted fig- 
ures covering the general lumber movement as 
indicating that lumbermen were doing fairly 
well in the matter of car supply. 


Cites Cases Where Relief Is Imperative 


Frank Carnahan, eastern manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, pointed 
out a few instances in which ears had been 
denied hardwood shippers, citing one case in 
which a hardwood lumberman with 100 cars to 
ship received three cars in October and eight 
in November, the latter only after the car service 
division had sent one of its inspectors to his 
place. He said that the cars stopped coming 
as soon as the inspector left and this shipper has 
had none since. 

‘*This man,’’ said Mr, Carnahan, ‘‘ owes his 
bank $15,000 and has not even been able to pay 
interest on it. He is in a terrible situation, and 
somebody ought to do something quickly to help 
him before he is utterly ruined.’’ 

Mr. Carnahan, in reply to a question, said 
he took his case up with the public service sec- 
tion of the commission the first of November, 
that he had taken it up again and again with the 
service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, but had got nowhere. He said it was 
an extreme case, but he had any number that 
are little better. Later on Mr. Roth asked for 
specific information concerning this lumberman, 
and said something should and would be done. 
Mr. Carnahan said there are numerous other in- 
stances in which relief is imperative. 

‘ Mr. Betts, member of the car service division 
of the American Railway Association, in im- 
mediate charge of box cars, sought to show 
Examiner Roth that this particular shipper had 
38 percent of his requirements in November 
against 42 percent for another shipper on the 
same line. Mr. Carnahan promptly countered 


with the declaration that the 38 percent was 
figured on the basis of the eight cars received 
the first of November, declaring that the shipper 
had not seen a car since, altho he had begged 
everybody for them. His requirements are two 
cars a day, and the eight cars received early in 
November would have to keep coming regularly 
to give him 38 percent. 


Favor Lifting Car Service Order 


Commissioner Potter wanted to know whether 
the railroads represented in the conference 
thought they could handle the situation better 
in the territory affected if the service order was 
lifted. Without exception they answered in the 
affirmative. The roads represented were the 
Louisville & Nashville, Missouri Pacific, Rock 
Island, Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and 
Alabama & Vicksburg. The Frisco also is con- 
cerned, as is the Illinois Central. Mr. Betts 
opposed lifting the order, on the ground that 
to do so would be to withdraw the commission ’s 
backing from the carriers. Mr. Potter persisted, 
however, and had each railroad representative 
speak for himself. His theory, and that of 
Commissioner Cox, was that removal of the order 
would make the situation more elastic. 

Commissioner Aitchison brought out from the 
railroad representatives the fact that in times 
of congestion they would of their own motion 
place embargoes on lumber and other heavy 
commodities and give preference to food, feed 
and fuel. J. R. Pickering, traffic manager of 
the Rock Island, said very frankly that the 
carriers would be bound to do this, taking care 
of perishables and fuel when all traffic could not 
be moved freely, but he was satisfied that the 
removal of the order in the section west of the 
Mississippi would enable his line and the other 
lines to operate more freely in meeting the 
needs of the shippers and make their equipment 
move more evenly. 

The individual shippers did not have an op- 
portunity to tell their own stories until the 
conference adjourned to Examiner Roth’s 
offices. The three commissioners were compelled 
to sit in another hearing and remained as long 
as they could. 


Gets Only 19 Percent of Requirements 


C. H. Murphy, of Helena, Ark., representing 
the Superior Oak Flooring Co., told of the dif- 
ficulties his company is laboring under in its 
efforts to fill contracts. He said that during the 
last three months the company had ordered 312 
cars, needing every one of them, and the Mis- 
souri Pacific, with which it has a milling-in- 
transit contract to ship 90 percent of the out- 
bound movement over that line, furnished only 
fifty-nine, or 19 percent. Asked whether he 
received any cars from another road, Mr. Mur- 
phy replied that nineteen had been received 
from the Missouri & North Arkansas which 
regularly furnishes some, but that since 90 per- 
cent of the finished product must go out over 
the Missouri Pacific, the cars furnished by the 
other road did not relieve the mill’s situation 
materially. Mr. Murphy said his company had 
gone to the expense of boarding up and roofing 
coal cars at a cost of more than $150 each in 
order to make shipments and meet contract obli- 
gations. He said the company could not keep 
on doing this indefinitely, since it ate up all the 
profit, and that already it had been obliged to 
borrow $70,000 more than it cared to borrow in 
order to carry on. His mill had taken a large 
number of oak logs off the hands of other mills 
which could not ship their product and had their 
sheds full. Its own sheds are now full and some 
means must be found to move part of the 
finished product or it will become necessary to 
close down. Already there have been threats 
of lawsuits on account of inability of the mill 
to ship. 

P. J. Lawrence, of Sparkman, Ark., said his 
company had given up. When an empty car 
shows up it is a real event in the community. 
His company had gone to the expense of roofing 
over a box car, only to have the dressed lumber 


taken out of it en route and loaded on to another 
flat car, somebody else getting the home- 
made box car. The result was that this particu- 
lar consignment of hardwood lumber is lying 
at Detroit rejected by the consignee on account 
of exposure to the weather. Mr. Pickering said 
he knew Mr. Lawrence’s situation very well and 
thoroly sympathized with him. He said he 
thought things were improving so that within 
another week cars would begin to show up for 
loading in considerable numbers. 

W. A. Broelin, president of the Archer 
Lumber Co., Helena, Ark., said he also was 
laboring under a milling-in-transit arrange- 
ment with the Missouri Pacific, but can not 
get cars. His company has bona fide orders 
for 500 carloads, which it can ship out in 
sixty to ninety days if cars are forthcoming. 
He had been away from home for a short 
while, Mr. Broelin said, and was not prepared 
to say exactly what percentage of cars his 
mill had received, but added that the Missouri 
Pacific’s statement shows that the mill re- 
ceived 13 percent of its requirements in 
November. 


Good Deal of Bidding for Empty Cars 


Examiner Roth remarked that the latest 
report shows the Missouri Pacific had 111 per- 
cent of its car ownership on Nov. 15. Mr. 
Townshend said he had recently been over 
the division west of the river, and the Mis- 
souri Pacific certainly had no available cars 
there. Mr. Broelin stated that a local went 
down the line recently with a train of fifty- 
seven empties, the train crew having orders 
for the placement of forty-seven of them. 
A man who loads for his company under con- 
tract, offered $2 for each of the other cars, 
but was informed that the crew had a much 
higher bid at another point. Mr. Broelin said 
the man received only $2 a ear for loading 
and could not afford to pay more than that. 

The statement brought out the fact that 
there has been a good deal of bidding for 
empty cars on a cash basis. Mr. Townshend 
said one big shipper, not a lumberman, told 
him on the way to Washington of an instance 
where as much as $17.50 a car was paid for 
placing empties. The man was asked why he 
did not report the holdup and declared that 
if he did he probably never would get an- 
other car and he could not afford to take the 
chance. 

Mr. Roth declared that this was a serious 
charge, and one the commission would take 
up instantly if specific information were fur- 
nished. Mr. Carnahan thought it would be 
better for the railroads to turn loose their 
own inspectors or detectives rather than have 
shippers incur the disfavor of employees who 
had been taking advantage of the situation to 
collect cash for placing empty cars. It was 
made clear that the roads represented would 
promptly take up the matter and that the car 
service division of the American Railway 
Association would do likewise. 


Many Flat Cars Needed for Loading Logs 


Mr. McGarry, member of the car service 
division, in charge of flat cars, was present 
at part of the conference in Mr. Roth’s office, 
and promised some relief in this regard. Mr. 
Broelin was asked to discuss the log situation, 
and reminded the examiner that unless flat 
cars are furnished for log loading promptly, 
many logs now ready for shipment to the 
mills will be lost, either floating away or be- 
ing stolen when the rainy season sets in on the 
low lands. His mill has a large number of 
logs ready for shipment and will lose them 
unless they are got out before the water 
comes. Examiner Bartel also sat with Di- 
rector Roth and participated in the discus- 
sion. 

J. E. Starks, of Grays, Ark., said that his 
company’s plant closed today. His company 
is having the same trouble in getting cars 
as others with mills west of the river. Right 
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now it has a large number of logs strung 
along the right of way awaiting the coming 
of flat cars to load them. They are laid out 
for handling by a rapid loader and a large 
number of cars, an entire trainload, could be 
loaded in a few hours, but the cars are not in 
sight. This particular lot of logs could not 
be loaded into gondola cars, he said, because 
the rapid loader can not be used with gon- 
dolas and they would have to be picked up 
and concentrated. After the logs are moved, 
those that follow can be piled for loading in 
gondolas. 

Some disposition was shown several times 
to speak of the South, but Mr. Carnahan and 
Mr. Townshend made it clear that their asso- 
ciation members east of the Mississippi are 
not complaining and are getting a fairly good 
car supply. What they wanted was to clear 
up the west side situation, which had been 
repeatedly placed before the car service divi- 
sion without substantial result. 

Jerry South, Washington attorney for the 
Missouri Pacific, at the request of Mr. Roth, 
said he would furnish information concerning 
the conditions on the various divisions of that 
system. 

Messrs. Betts and McGarry agreed to check 
up on the different divisions serving the ter- 


H. V. Sargent, representing the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific and the Alabama & 
Vicksburg, said that his road simply could 
not furnish the equipment required to move 
the traffic offered. He said the road at pres- 
ent has a large number of foreign cars on line, 
but not nearly enough to meet the demand. 
Ordinarily, he said, the Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific has less than its ownership, but for 
some weeks past the demand has been very 
heavy, particularly for cars for lumber. He 
asked Mr. McGarry in considering the prob- 
lem not to overlook the fact that the presence 
of a large number of foreign cars just now 
is abnormal, and not to refuse the Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific cars when they are avail- 
able and the demand is so great. Mr. Roth 
said it was quite clear something must be 
done. He said Division 5 would take the mat- 
ter under advisement at once. 


(SHAPER ERAEBAES 


New Bern Plant Destroyed by Fire 


NorFrouk, VaA., Dee. 4.—The large lumber 
plant at New Bern, N. C., taken over in May, 
1921, by the Rowland Lumber Co. from the old 
John L. Roper Lumber Co., caught on fire about 
9 o’clock last Friday morning and caused a 


Three Cleveland Firms Consolidate 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 5.—An event of more 
than usual interest here is the consolidation of 
three of the oldest local lumber companies into 
a new company to be known as the Northern 
Ohio Lumber & Timber Co. The retail business 
of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co. and the entire 
operations of the Mills-Carleton Co. and Potter, 
Teare & Co., will be included in the consolida- 
tion. The merger becomes effective Jan. 1. 
The business will be concentrated on the land 
now oceupied by the Mills-Carleton and Poiter, 
Teare concerns on Carter Road S. W., between 
Seranton Road S. W., the Big Four tracks and 
the Cuyahoga River. Purposes of the merger, 
it is announced, will be to effect operating 
economies and avoid duplication of stock. It 
will cover the entire field of lumber distribu- 
tion from interior finish to the largest timbers. 
Capitalization will be $1,000,000, all of 
which is to be invested by the members of the 
three firms. Officers will be C. A. Nicola, chair- 
man of the board; E. E. Teare, president; C. H. 
Carleton, E. M. Carleton, Max Myers, and A. L. 
Stone, vice presidents; D. W. Mills, secretary; 
F. P. Potter, treasurer, and H. J. Teare, as- 
sistant treasurer. The officers will constitute 





Some Good Pointers in This for Selling Posts or Gates 


Out in Montana, a well known retail lumberman 
sent his son out on a collection tour that involved call- 
ing on a number of people in farming districts. In 
one of his letters to his father reporting on his experi- 
ences, the young man wrote: 


Did you ever open 1,976,245 barbed wire gates in 
rapid succession? If not, you should try it once and 
you would be plumb against the barb wire gate from 
a recreational standpoint. The last thirty days I have 
kept very close track and above is the total count, ex- 
cluding all those that opened easily. You can add 
one to the above figures for the whole total-total. I 
am sure I have opened as many as there are stars in 
the milky way. Never knew there were so many in 
the world before. They have such original and cling- 
ing ways about them. A person can expect almost 
anything and not be seriously disappointed. Some 
bounce up in your lap when they let go, while others 
fasten themselves in some unknown manner to your 
coat tail or trousers leg. Others seem to have a psychic 
control of the adjoining posts on one side or the other 
for perhaps eighty rods. They all go down in a heap 
or perhaps lean at various dangerous angles and it 


takes many anxious minutes to readjust them enough 
so they will hold until you get over the nearest hill. 
Other gates insist on getting tangled in an impossible 
manner. Neither Nick Carter nor Sherlock Holmes 
could figure them out. When I get into the United 
States Senate I am going to “papa” a bill to prohibit 
residents of the rural districts from having barb wire 
entanglements for gates unless they provide a sentry 
to open and close same during business hours. I 
struck a gate I could not close the other day. It was 
one of the type that lets down all the posts for a few 
blocks in each direction when you open it and in order 
to close it you have to pull hard enough to set them 
all upright. I was about to pull it up when a buxom 
young: Katrina, about 17 years old, came out with a 
smile and daintily gave it a yank that set all the wires 
buzzing for a quarter of a mile each way. After she 
had buttoned it up carefully she grinned and said: 
“Kannst du as zu machen” or something of the kind, 
and I said: “Hell! no,” and she left in silence. She 
couldn’t understand why I had trouble with it. Had 
a puzzled look on her face like a jackass chewing 
bumble bees. 














ritory under discussion. 
he had some flat cars in Texas that he had 
not been able to get out, and he did not know 
whether he could get them into this terri- 
tory. He said he was ordering the Missouri 
Pacific to move 200 cars to the Rock Island. 
Mr. Pickering said that if the Rock Island 
could get cars from the Missouri Pacific and 
get back its own cars from the Illinois Cen- 
tral it would help materially. With the stock 
movement about over, Mr. Pickering said 
very soon the carriers would be able to turn 
over stock cars for lumber loading and on 
the whole took an optimistic view of the 
future outlook. 

The situation of the Chapman-Dewey Lum- 
ber Co. also was placed before Mr. Roth. This 
company, it was pointed out, is the biggest 
shipper_on the Frisco, and with a capacity of 
ten cars a day, received twenty-eight cars in 
October and fifty-eight in November. In the 
woods and yards, the company has 2,100 cars 
of material and it is absolutely necessary that 
relief be afforded. While the Frisco may have 
a large number of cars in excess of ownership 
on its line, they do not come down his par- 
ticular division. Some orders of the company 
are eight months old. Several companies rep- 
resented have orders six months old. 


Mr. McGarry said ™ 


loss of between $600,000 to $700,000. The 
origin of the fire has not been definitely deter- 
mined, but officials believe that it was due to 
friction caused by a belt on the log jack in the 
sawmill. The large sawmill, dry kilns, rough 
lumber shed, piers and 4,500,000 feet of lumber 
were destroyed. After a hard fight against a 
stiff wind, the firemen succeeded in saving the 
planing mill, power plant, machine shop and 
dressed lumber shed. It is reported that most 
of the loss is covered by insurance. The old 
Roper mill was one-of the largest in the South 
and the fire comes at a very inopportune time 
for the Rowland Lumber Co., as it has many 
good orders on file awaiting shipment. A. R. 
Turnbull, president of the company, and Wil- 
liam J. Jones, secretary, state that rebuilding 
operations will be begun without delay, prob- 
ably at New Bern. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NorFoLk, VA., Dec. 6.—Secretary William J. 
Jones, of the Rowland Lumber Co., today an- 
nounced the purchase by that company of the 
site and remainder of the old John L. Roper 
Lumber Co.’s plant at New Bern, and also the 
purchase of the Oriental Lumber Co.’s plant at 
Oriental, N. C., which plant will be removed 
to New Bern. 


the board of directors. The companies or the 
predecessors have been in business upward of 
half a century. 


Building Lumber Handling Port 


ProvipENce, R. I., Dee. 5.—Plans for 
greatly increasing the proposed facilities for 
handling shipments from the west Coast are 
under way by the A. C. Dutton Lumber Co., 
of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which will have 
wharf frontage in this city of about 1,009 
feet. The company plans installation of lum- 
ber sorting table, loading platform, storage 
warehouse and other equipment and will in- 
vest approximately $250,000 in the project. 
The city is installing cranes, tracks and other 
equipment needed to make Field’s Point, as 
it is called, a thoroly efficient lumber handling 
port. Fire protective apparatus is being 
placed and the company’s property being 
properly paved. Four Ross lumber carriers 
are to be installed. Originally it was said 
that steamers were to begin landing west 
Coast woods at the port in December or early 
in January, but owing to delays in complet- 
ing Field’s Point development their arrival 
may be retarded for a month. 
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Amazing Advances Have Been Made in House Design Within Forty Years— 








Why Dealers Should Spread This Information Broadcast at Every Opportunity 


Sometimes we wonder if retail lumber- 
men think often and extensively enough of 
the advances that have been made in house 
design. We are inclined to think they do 
not; for surely if they did there would be 
a change in advertising and other means 
of salesmanship. It is our guess that the 
public senses this change and its importance 
rather more than some of us do, and that 
this explains the hesitations and the sus- 
picions and fears of the man who would 
like to build but doesn’t do it. 

We have three houses in mind; one built 
forty years or more, one about fifteen years 
and one of very recent construction. Each 
one represented the ideas of persons in 
moderately comfortable circumstances, 


to heat. For in addition to its curious shape 
is the lack of proper insulation. The heat 
goes out thru the walls without renewing 
the air. So in their anxiety to keep the 
place warm in winter the owners carefully 
avoid letting in outside air, and the stagnant 
air inside becomes still more stagnant. 

The place has a certain dignity and charm 
in spite of its primitive design. The chest- 
nut finish has ripened and mellowed with 
time into a beauty that is increased by its 
old-fashioned design; and the house has 
seemed to absorb the good cheer of the splen- 
did people who have lived in it and who have 
entertained their friends there with a charm- 


utility. But such things as broom closets, 
coat closets in the hallway, disappearing 
ironing boards, plenty of electric hot sockets 
and the like make living easier and more 
worth while. 

This matter of insulation is worth more 
than a passing thought. A warm house, if 
you consider the matter, makes for comfort 
and health even beyond the point where a 
person ceases to catch cold by reason of 
icy floors. We suggested one excellent rea- 
son a few paragraphs back why a hotse 
should be insulated. If the place is easily 
kept at an even and comfortable tempera- 
ture there will not be that feeling of dis- 

taste for fresh air. Many a house 





and each one illustrates in a rough 
way the standard of house design of 
its own time. 

The first house has its good points, 
and if we mention only its shortcom- 
ings it should be understood that these 
do not constitute the whole story. 
Several families have lived in it with 
a fair degree of comfort. It was 
staunchly built and apparently is good 
for many more years of service. But 
in the first place the designer had a 
mistaken notion about economy of 
space. He saved space where he 
should have been more generous, and 
he was lavish with it in places where 
a greater restriction would have pro- 
duced a better result. Take the 
kitchen. This is an enormously big 
room; and the habit of placing work 
tables and the like against the walls 
makes for a vast number of useless 
steps. The room has three outside 
walls and no basement and is heated 
by the range; so needless to say it is 
bitterly cold in winter. The dining 
room has but one window, and this 
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lacks adequate ventilation because if 
outside air is let in the place can not 
be warmed up past the shivering point 
for some hours. Even if a person 
burned as much coal, which he will 
not do, in a well ventilated and well 
insulated house as in an unventilated 
and uninsulated one, he would be ahead 
in health and comfort and probably 
in money. 


Value of Proper Insulation 


We want to elaborate a little on 
this matter of insulation, and for- 
tunately for us a copy of “Upper Cuts” 
comes to hand with a vigorous article 
on the subject. This publication is 
the house organ of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), Minneapolis, Minn., and 
R. E. Saberson is its editor. Follow- 
ing is a quotation: 

“There will come a time, and it will 
not be far off, when people will smile 
when they think of anyone ever hav- 
ing built a house without properly in- 
sulating it. 








“There really is nothing quite so 


opens out on to a porch; so that on 
the brightest day this room never does 
better than twilight, and in winter it 


In forty years small house design has made remarkable 
progress—it has traveled a distance comparable to that 
between the bottom and the top of a great mountain. 


criminally wasteful as building a home 
which is supposed to shelter the occu- 
pants and then leaving out one of the 





is positively dark. There is a long and 
narrow hall; narrow so as to save 
space, tho its length which is made necessary 
by the awkward design of the house makes 
it a space waster. There are two living 
rooms, one on either side of this hall. One 
of them by virtue of having but a single 
door and that near the front door is but 
little used. A person must make a round- 
about tour to get into it. So while the 
owners are sensible people with no silly illu- 
sions about a part of the house being too 
good for every day use they do make almost 
no use of this room. The other living room 
is large and pleasant; the one satisfactory 
room in the house. But out of this room 
opens a downstairs bedroom. There are 
three upstairs bedrooms, reached by two 
stairways, and each of these bedrooms has 
but one window. 

It must be apparent that the stiff and 
awkward design of the house makes it im- 
possible to throw the rooms together if a 
large company is to be entertained. Ventila- 
tion is bad, and lighting is even worse. It 
is a hard house to care for and a hard house 


It is good business on the part of the retailer to acquaint 
the public with this information 


ing hospitality. A house becomes a home 
by virtue of the people who live in it; and 
while this house has long been a wonderful 
home a person can not but regret the un- 
necessary work and discomfort it has im- 
posed upon its owners. 


Design Makes Space More Usable 


The second house does not have so large 
a floor area, but its better design makes 
its space more usable. There is little waste 
space, there is excellent lighting and cross 
ventilation and the furnace which was put 
in when the house was built heats the place 
evenly and easily. The improvements over 
this house that are illustrated in the third 
dwelling are largely a matter of detail. 
There are more windows, for one thing, and 
they are so placed as to make for perfect 
lighting and ventilation. The walls are in- 
sulated, and much attention has been paid 
to closets and built-in features. Personally, 
we think that some of the built-in dinguses 
that are on the market are of doubtful 


essential things that make efficient 
shelter and protection. 

“A cold house is the last thing in the 
world that anyone wants to build, buy or to 
live in. 

“Not only is it exceedingly uncomfort- 
able but it is tremendously expensive, since 
it is necessary to stand near the furnace and 
shovel coal most of the winter. 

“Even then the uninsulated house can 
not be properly heated. The floors will be 
cold and the children playing on them will 
have colds, croup, pneumonia and other ail- 
ments produced by winter weather. 

“Drafts raise havoc with health. 

“We could go on at length and describe 
the many horrors of cold houses and quote 
startling statistics to show the death rate 
in homes where the family is cold all day. 

“That is one phase of the subject, how- 
ever. 

“There is also the question of comfort. 
The person who invests in a home is entitled 
to comfort. He spends his money for it and 
ought to get it. He goes about building 
a home with the idea that he is going to 
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have a comfortable place to live. When he 
finishes he finds that his rooms are cold, 
hard to heat and that the floors are frigid. 

“Instead of being comfortable his family 
lives in misery. 


Economy Feature of Insulation 


“There is still another good reason why 
homes should be insulated. If one does 
not care for the health of his family nor 
what the death rate due to cold floors and 
rooms may be, and is also willing to live in 
discomfort, perhaps he will be interested in 
the subject of economy. 

“Statistics show that a house that is 
properly insulated can be comfortably heated 
with 25 percent to 40 percent less coal than 
one which is not. 

“This means that if an uninsulated house 
requires on an average of twelve tons of 
coal a year, it should be heated to the same 
degree of comfort with nine tons! 

“The owner is simply throwing 
three tons of perfectly good coal 
away and is getting absolutely 
nothing for it. If, by wasting 
the three tons, he would be able 
to heat his home it would not 
be quite so bad, but since he 
is unable to keep his home com- 
fortable it seems to be the height 
of foolishness and extravagance 
to dump three tons of expensive 
coal into the furnace and let 
the resultant heat trickle away 
into the outside atmosphere. 

“Even if the owner should 
shrug his shoulders and still be 
uninterested he should then be 
compelled to conserve! There 
is no good reason in the world 
why he should be permitted to 
throw good coal away simply 
because he so desires. It is now 
quite generally conceded that 
there are other people who can 
well use these three wasted tons 
and that they are entitled to 
consideration. 

“If one were to take his pen- 
cil and figure out what a saving 
one-fourth of the present con- 
sumption of house-warming fuel 
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“There will, of course, never 
be a time when a retail lumber 
dealer will ever be called upon 
to use all of these arguments in 
order to sell a prospective home 
builder on the subject of house insulation. 

“It is now quite unnecessary to drag out 
as many reasons as this in order to induce 
the prospective builder to insulate his home. 
He is partly conscious of the value of insula- 


tion before he puts in an appearance at’ 


the lumber yard. About all that the dealer 
has to do is to round out this more or less 
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plans for your new Home. 
BE ONE! 


The Parker Lumber Co. 


“BETTER HOMES MAKE A BETTER TOWN” 


limited knowledge and show the customer ' 


that insulation is anything but an expense, 


as it pays for itself time and time again dur- | 


ing the life of the home, to say nothing of the 
added comfort it gives and the good health 
that it preserves for those who live in the 
houses.” 


Advances in House Building Art 


The article then proceeds to mention over 
the special‘advantages of a certain kind of 
insulation, we believe it is a good kind, but 
there are several excellent insulators, and 
we are interested at this time in the general 
idea of insulation. 

Indeed, our present interest runs back of 


insulation to the still more general matter 
of house design and finish. If the art and 
science of house building has made such 
notable advances in the last forty years, if 
such new discoveries as insulation and heat- 
ing and ventilation and lighting have 
reached the point of making possible hand- 
somer and more comfortable homes, it stands 
to reason that the matter of designing and 
building a house is not so simple as it was 
at the time Garfield was elected presi- 
dent. 

There are a good many different ways 
in which this fact hits a retailer. He may 
be mistaken in thinking that everybody has 
a general idea of the new building possibil- 
ities; but there is never a building show 
held with a display of modern features 
that a pretty large percentage of the visitors 
do not show their surprise that such things 
are to be had. Because you know about 
them does not warrant your thinking that 


new ideas about house design are in the 
class with Ford accessories; a nice thing 
for the man who manufactures and sells 
them. He is not able, in other words, to 
distinguish between fads and sound building 
development. He does know that all these 
things cost quite a bit of money. He ex- 
pects houses to cost more in these days than 
they did forty years ago in the days of stoves 
and wash stands, but he is not able to bear 
the shock of the actual figures, and he is 
likely to wonder if he couldn’t trim off some 
of the accessories to the advantage both 
of the house and of his financial standing. 


The Dealer’s Opportunity 


In short, he has a vague and undigested 
idea of the modern house, of its appearance, 
proper equipment and cost. Little wonder 
he backs out after a hurried and scared 
investigation. With the old tradition back 
of him that he is to decide for himself what 

sort of house he wants, hire 





Rent Receipts 


Won't Build a Home 


The Rose is Red, The Violet's Blue, 


And so is a Man When His Rent Falls Due. 


The time to provide for the future is NOW. 


You will be well repaid for those sacrifices and denials you 
will have to make in order to build your OWN HOME. 
There will be plenty of time, after you have built that HOME, 
to enjoy those pleasures on which the thoughtless ones are 
now wasting their money. 


Lumber prices are very reasonable and we doubt the wis- 
dom of waiting for reductions. 
be more plentiful now than it was a few months ago. We 
would like to show you home plans and help you in making 
Don’t envy the HOME OWNER! 


BUILD YOUR OWN! 


Stress the Importance of Home Owning 


everybody else knows them. People are 
willing to learn; and this is proved every 
time a good building show is opened to the 
public. My eye happens to light upon a 
story in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN sent from Spokane, to the effect 
that 20,000 people visited a “Better Homes 
in America” demonstration in the course of 
ten days. People may have heard of these 
things in a vague way, but they want to see 
them. It is worth mentioning that in every 
building show effort of which I have heard, 
the dealers sponsoring it have been well 
satisfied with the investment of time and 
money. 

A dealer may have a good idea of the 
practical value of all these things, but the 
chances are large that his customers do 
not. They are cautious. In these days of 
purple-sky salesmanship the customer is get- 
ting shy. He has listened to adjectives 
bursting in air until like the Irishman he 
believes nothing but silence and mighty little 
of that. He is convinced that a good many 


Skilled labor will probably 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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An Old Rhyme Cleverly Paraphrased by This Findlay (Ohio) Retailer to 


a carpenter and get bids from 
the lumber dealer, he simply is 
scared out by the complexity 
of the thing. It has been 
pointed out often enough that 
this is the dealer’s oppor- 
tunity, but it needs to be 
pointed out many more times. 
The way to get a real simplicity 
into the matter of house build- 
ing is not to go back to the 
masterpiece of the old-time ham- 
mer and saw carpenter, the 
house that was heated by a 
stove, had an outside cellar door 
and a pump by the back porch; 
but rather to make the whole 
process of building a satisfac- 
tory modern house move more 
smoothly by making it possible 
for the customer to build with 
assurance. 

The Realm is ready to believe 
that most dealers are in a posi- 
tion to do this. A dealer who 
supplies the materials for all 
sorts of new houses year after 
year can’t well help learning a 
lot of practical facts about mate- 
rials, designs and costs. If he 
reduces this knowledge to a little 
system so that he can use it 
readily, and if he finds out what 
things scare and puzzle his cus- 
tomers he is in a fair way to 
have a pretty good and practical 
system of salesmanship in work- 
ing order. 

People who ought to know tell us, and we 
believe them, that one good way to overcome 
public fears is to make the public want some- 
thing. Once a man wants a thing he will do 
his own work of mastering the fears. This is 
one of the reasons that winter building 
shows are so successful and effective. These 
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' shows are of all sizes and kinds; ranging 


from the big ones where many dealers co- 
operate in a big affair to present a com- 


plete story of the task of building with: 


models and samples and tons of literature, 
down to more simple window displays. 
Some one told me this summer that he 
was putting on quite a little campaign of 
window displays. He borrowed or rented 
show windows from merchants whose places 
of business were more céntrally located than 
his own, and in these windows he put his 
miniature houses and his samples of wood- 
work and built-in fixtures. He fixed up 
cards giving pertinent facts about costs and 
the like. This, it seems to me, has possibi!- 
ities for the man who has a flair for window 
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displays. He can present his arguments to 
the eye and win attention. Perhaps he can 
persuade the man with cold feet that a 
modern house is so desirable that even a 
gun-shy person will take the risk of trying 
the idea out. The dealer will certainly win 
a more serious consideration of his own 
claims as a house-service expert from the 
man who is really ridden by the desire for 
a new house than he will from the person 
whose desires are dormant. 

This isn’t the only feature of the busi- 
ness that ought to come in for attention dur- 
ing the winter. Few dealers count new 
house jobs the only kind of trade worth 
reaching after. They sell industrial jobs 
and repair jobs and barns and small build- 


ings. But something tells us that new 
house jobs are rather important. If new 
houses are being built, other people will be 
moved to do remodeling and repairing. We 
are inclined to think, too, that in some parts 
of our country, perhaps in the Mississippi 
Valley, there is a slow but steady increase 
in the percentage of what may be called 
permanent new houses. The era of hasty 
construction is pretty well over. The Val- 
ley has settled down pretty well to its true 
level of prosperity. People no longer build 
hastily in the confidence that a few years 
will bring unparalleled wealth, when the 
jerrybuilt house can be wrecked and re- 
placed with a palace. More and more fam- 
ilies are able to guess with fair exactness 


what their income is going to be, and they 
build accordingly. If it is a modest house 
it must be good of its kind. We believe the 
houses that. are built from now on in the 
Valley will have a longer life expectancy 
than their predecessors did. The dealer 
must take this into account in preparing 
himself to serve his trade. He ought to 
be able to supply better houses to those who 
want them and also to persuade the rest 
of his customers that it is to their true in- 
terest to want that kind. 

[The next instalment of the Realm of the Re- 
tailer comments on the kind of advertising a re- 
tail dealer should do to get his idea across to his 
customer, and also contains suggestions for plan- 
ning such a campaign.—Ebitor. | 





NEWS AND 


Stimulating Sales by Office Girls 

Tacoma, WasuH., Dec. 2.—‘‘Are you going 
to build a home in the near future?’’ 

With this query the office girls of the John 
Dower Lumber: Co. have been causing some 
heart flutterings among the bachelors of Ta- 
coma when the latter are accosted with the 
question. 

The girls have found it necessary to follow 
up the opening with a statement that a proposal 
of marriage is not being made, and that they 
are only trying to sell lumber. The girls have 
found out that making the man’s heart skip a 
beat or two seems to help when trying to sell 
anything. 

Anyway John Dower, president of the lum- 
ber company that bears his name, believes that 
women can sell lumber as well as men, and to 
put his theory to the test has started a prize 
competition among the office girls of the firm. 
Each of the girls who succeeds in selling a bill 
of lumber will be tendered a banquet at one 
of the leading hotels and will be privileged to 
invite her friends, while the rest of the office 
force will attend as guests of the company. 
The contest started this week and some of the 
more thrifty of the office force are figuring on 
dining out every night when the girls get down 
to business and learn the ropes in the salesman- 
ship game. 


(SEE EEBELEEEes 


Bill Board Campaign Inaugurated 


OmAHA, NEB., Dec. 4.—An advertising cam- 
paign of unusual character has recently been 
inaugurated by the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., of 
this city. Fifty-foot bill boards, well located 
in different sections of the city, have secured 


POINTERS FOR 


the heart of the prospective builder. The com- 
pany’s name and address are prominently dis- 
played. Below the painting is a neatly designed 
wooden fence, which adds materially to the 
attractiveness of the bill board design. 

The C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. is well known for 
its progressive ideas. It is the first lumber com- 
pany in the city to use bill board advertising. 
It is the intention to frequently change the sub- 
ject matter on these boards, and thus increase 
the effectiveness of the message they carry. 
Probably during two or three of the winter 
months it will feature coal instead of lumber. 
While the benefits to be derived from this class 
of advertising can not as yet be determined, the 
company states that the idea has created a 
very favorable impression and has aroused con- 
siderable interest. 


Wall Bed Invented by Retailer 


UPLAND, IND.,- Dec. 4.—‘‘ Necessity is the 
mother of invention.’’ Now comes the ‘‘ Plack- 
ard Ideal’’ wall bed to the rescue, manufac- 
tured by the Miller Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., a retail company of this city. The great 
housing shortage which has existed thruout this 
and other countries for a number of years has 
necessitated the saving of space in the home— 
making much out of little. The Miller company 
has distributed a very attractive 12-page folder, 
setting forth in a clear, concise manner the 
many advantages of its product over other dis- 
appearing wall beds. This is a combination 
writing desk and bed. It is so well balanced 
that it can stand in any position without the 
aid of springs, weights or other machinery, 
making it easy to open or close in a single 
operation. The ‘‘ideal’’ bed may be built in or 
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One of the Attractive Bill Board Advertisements of the C. N. Dietz Lumber Co. 


much favorable comment. The signs are attrac- 
tively designed, clean and ornamental. One 
sign in particular shows a landscape painting 
of a few modern homes in the foreground with 
a broad driveway on which is a truck heavily 
loaded with lumber and shingles. The truck 
bears the name of the Victor White Coal Co., 
a subsidiary of the Dietz company. In the 
background is a mountain, and trees surround 
_ the houses, which are all of different design. 
The sign carries the appeal—‘‘Help Omaha 
Grow—Build Now,’’ instilling civic pride in 


set against a wall, as it requires no more space 
than a piano. It is suitable for any room, easily 
installed, and it is the last word in attractive 
design. When open it sets firmly on the floor, 
its three supports the full length of the bed 
making it more substantial than a four poster. 
As a desk it has a 6-foot top, 18 inches wide, 
which is pulled down from the upright section 
and supported by hangers. The bed can be 
made up, and with all its bedding intact tilted 
into its recess, thus transforming a bed room 
into a dining room, living room, library, den or 


RETAILERS 


other room. The bed is out of the way—out of 
sight. If an extra room is needed it can be 
secured by the use of the ‘‘Plackard’’ wall 
bed. 

Patents are pending and claims granted on 
the ‘‘Plackard’’ disappearing wall bed; all 
material and workmanship are guaranteed, the 
purpose of the company being to satisfy cus- 


a 











A living room transformed into a bed room with 
the ‘‘Ideal’’ wall bed, ‘‘The Plackard,’”’ manu- 
i by the Miller Lumber & Manufactur- 
ng Co. 


tomers. Built-in features have found ready sale 
to prospective home builders and have attracted 
much interest from retail lumbermen. 


Fire Wood as a Side Line 


It might pay lumber yards to give heed to 
the increasing call for back logs. Many yards 
handle stove wood, a good portion of it slabs 
cut to stove length. A suburban dealer said 
the other day he wished he had fifty cords in 
his yards, but he didn’t have any. 

Many of the homes built during the last year 
have been provided with a wide chimney and a 
wide fireplace. Folks are harking back to the 
olden time in this respect. They want to sit at 
an open hearth lit with blazing logs. Look at 
the pictures of modern bungalows and other 
homes. Almost every one has an open fireplace. 

Some suburban and city dwellers are buying 
fire wood of this description by the car load. 
One man brought a box carload, all cut to the 
measure of his fireplace, from a distance of 
one hundred miles. Other home owners in Chi- 
cago territory are paying $16 a ton for logs 
cut in 30-inch lengths. 

Farmers are selling wood from their wood 
lots. It is all fallen material; the buyer cuts 
and hauls it. The owner wants to get rid of 
it, and he generally offers it at an advantageous 
price. In some instances rough stuff has been 
hauled from forests in private automobiles, such 


is the demand for it. 


The big city stores furnish an object lesson 
to enlighten one in the matter of the call for 
back logs and other fire wood. Not in many 
years have there been shown such wonderful 
displays of andirons, grates, and screens, to be 
used in modern fireplaces. 

To some extent the demand for fire wood has 
been accentuated by the scarcity and high price 
of coal, but hundreds of builders of new 
and modern homes want a supply of fire wood 
for the pleasure it affords. 
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MORE RETAILERS RELATE THEIR TROUBLES 


It is doubtful whether the retail lumber busi- 
ness was ever before subjected to so searching 
an analysis for the purpose of finding out all 
its weak spots as has been done thru the con- 
test recently conducted by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN on the topic: ‘‘ Would You Want Your 
Boy to be a Retail Lumberman?’’ 

Scores of letters from retailers, telling of 
obstacles encountered in the conducting of their 
own businesses, have already been published in 
these columns. The variety of problems thus 
disclosed is really amazing. 

In the constructive endeavor undertaken by 
this newspaper, the stage of diagnosing the 
ailments of the business is about completed. 
As the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has repeatedly 
stated, it is not its purpose to stop with merely 
finding out what is wrong. Next comes the 
question of the best method of treatment to 
bring about elimination or alleviation of the 
troubles that have been brought to light. In 
that connection the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ex- 
pects to make an important announcement in 
the near future. In the meantime, read these 
interesting letters from retailers, and see if 
you can suggest remedies for any of the diffi- 
culties there enumerated: 


Luring Customers Away 


One of the meanest things to contend with is the 
competitor who tries to make your satisfied cus- 
tomer dissatisfied and win him away. Many retail 
lumbermen seem to have nothing to recommend 
themselves for except prices. This sort of com- 
petition is the most aggravating factor that an 
honest lumberman has to contend with. Another 
thorn in the flesh is the customer, usually a con- 
tractor, who peddles bids and tries to cut his 
protit on the contract by cutting down the grades 
and haggling about the prices—-W E. Woops, vice 
president Woods-Beekman Lumber Co., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


Mail Order and Local Competition 


In my opinion the worst thing in the retail 
lumber business is adverse competition, of which 
there are two classes: Mail order and local. I 
have found it easier to meet the former because 
I could obtain a copy of the material figured, 
and have little trouble in meeting the prices on 
same grades and terms, A local competitor is 
‘different, because he usually carries the same 
grades and his terms are the same, so that it be- 
comes purely a question of price or margin of 
profit. Some dealers when asked by a customer 
to make out a bill of material from a sketch or 
description will make a list that will go about 
four-fifths of the way toward completing the job, 
with the idea of making the customer believe 
their price is the lowest. Of course after 
the building is under way enough more material 
must be bought to finish it. A competing dealer 
may figure the same job conscientiously, basing his 
estimate on sufficient material to complete it, but 
because of his honesty lose the sale. If he points 
out to his customer that his competitor intention- 
ally skimped the bill, he is liable to be called 
a “knocker” and accused of using the argument for 
the purpose of making a larger profit. Very few 
consumers know how to make out their own bills 
of material and, therefore, are at the mercy of 
the dealer. 

Service and advertising are also bones of con- 
tention. Suppose there are two dealers in a 
town—one alive and employing progressive meth- 
-ods, and the other of the old type who holds that 
there is “just so much business in the territory” 
and is determined to “get his share” even if he 
has to sell at cost. I believe that plan service 
and advertising of the right kind create new busi- 
ness. If a dealer will not go out of his way to 
encourage buying, and loses trade because his com- 
petitor is wide awake, it is his fault—ANn Iowa 
RETAILER. 

Customers Who Always “Get Bids” 


No matter how little Jumber a customer may 
‘want, he usually is obsessed with the idea—which 
seems to be a universal one—that he must “get 
bids” from every available yard before buying. 
Possibly the situation may be different in other 
localities, but in central Kentucky this situation 
of the customer apparently not having the con- 
fidence in his lumber dealer that he has in his 
grocer, to supply his wants at a reasonable price 
without péddling his list, is one of the most annoy- 
ing features of the lumber business.—P, H. Nun- 
NELLEY, vice president G. H. Nunnelley Co., George- 
town, Ky. 

Ignorance of Many Buyers 

The buying public as a rule knows nothing 

about grades, or what kind of lumber is best 


fitted for the particular use that the customer 
expects to put it to. As buyers. today are figur- 
ing very closely they are likely to do considerable 
shopping around. After a dealer makes an honest 
suggestion as to what is best fitted for the par- 
ticular use intended, and names a fair price, to 
have some unscrupulous competitor get hold of 
your customer, convince him that you are robbing 
him, and sell him something not at all suitable 
for his particular purpose at a lower price, surely 
takes the joy out of business.—Grorce S. HaGeIn, 
Kingsley, Ia. 


Jealousy and Price Cutting 


Some towns and small cities have too many 
yards, altho most of them could do a profitable 
business if price cutting methods were eliminated. 
Price cutting is not only bad of itself, but leads 
to too heavy book accounts, which are bad. Wher- 
ever there are surplus yards in a territory and 
one of them gets more business than the other 
dealers think it is entitled to, jealousy prevails 
and price cutting starts. The fellow who cuts 
prices is the one who thinks he is not getting his 
share, or else he figures that he can freeze the 
other fellow out, or that he has but one chance to 
get that particular bill and so is going after it 
as hard as he can by cutting his price, To simmer 
it all down, the main trouble is too many yards, 
and lack of business ability to coéperate. No 
dealer ever made the retail lumber business as a 
whole better by price cutting and long credits. 
Such methods are holding the business back.—E. 8. 
HAMMOND, president Hammond-Olsen Lumber Co., 
Rice Lake, Wis. 


Deceptive Mail Order Advertising 


The worst thing I know about the retail lum- 
ber business as a vocation is the cut-throat com- 
petition by mail order houses and concerns cater- 
ing to the consumer by deceptive representations. 
There are also such drawbacks as the large amount 





FEVERY time you sell a 
man more than he can 
afford to buy, you make an 
enemy and a bad account. 
—E. H. FETTE, E. H. Fette 
Lumber Co., Havana, III. 











of capital required under present conditions; the 
scarcity of responsible contractors; and the almost 
endless details of the business, tho the latter can 
be modified or systematized so as not to be very 
annoying. But the first subject mentioned is an 
ever present grievance. Misleading advertisements 
are sent to prospective customers, many of whom 
believe they are saving money by buying from such 
concerns, only to realize later that they were 
actually losers. Having supplied their wants and 
not having occasion to buy again soon, the lesson 
is lost as far as they are concerned, and they 
do not like to admit to their friends and neighbors 
that they have been stung.—M. E. LINCOLN, Lin- 
coln & Boss Lumber & Coal Co., Willimantic, Conn. 


Retailer Is Always the Goat 


The fact that the dealer is always blamed when 
anything goes wrong is my chief complaint. The 
public does it, the architect has the habit, and the 
contractor likewise. So far as the public is con- 
cerned it may be their privilege, on the principle 
that “the customer is always right,” but when big 
buyers who are in a sense partners, make us the 
goat all the time, it gets tiresome. Every lumber 
dealer gives special concessions in price and service 
to the contractor, and such treatment should win 
consideration and courtesy from him. If the work 
drags; if there are changes to be made, or if the 
estimate proves too low, it can not always be the 
dealer’s fault, but he always gets the blame. If 
I were prescribing for this condition, I would 
suggest a little stiffening for the spine. If we 
dealers would stand up for our rights we would 
command a lot more respect and have a better 
bank balance at the end of the year.—H. C. TELLER, 
Chicago, Il. 

Public Needs To Be Educated 

Aside from the ills that are common to all lines 
of business, the greatest drawback of the retail 
lumber business seems to me to be the apparent 
lack of realization on the part of the buying 
public of the nature and importance of the prod- 
uct they are purchasing. Perhaps the dealer is 
equally to blame for this condition, by reason of 
his slowness to share with customers his knowl- 


edge of the goods handled. When one considers 
that the lumber industry is the third largest in 
the country; that it is as old as civilization; 
that it concerns the home; and that without it 
existence would become very difficult, it appears 
that every man, woman and child should be fur- 
nished some general knowledge concerning this 
basic product. To most persons building a home, 
the lumber entering into its construction is simply 
so much wood. They never stop to consider where 
it came from, the length of time required to grow 
it and the labor necessary to manufacture it. If 
people were impressed with a few of these points 
there would be more intelligent buying, less prej- 
udice and unfavorable criticism of wood and those 
who sell it, and more readiness to codperate in 
eliminating waste. An educated public would be 
in entire sympathy with appropriations and legis- 
lation designed for the preservation and mainte- 
nance of our forests, and the whole matter would 
resolve itself into the proposition that if the people 
themselves were careful in buying and using this 
product of nature, they would be helping them- 
selves and posterity to make the world a better 
place to live in.—F. J. CHESNEY, manager Miles 
Avenue Lumber Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collusion in Substituting Grades 


One of the worst things about the retail lumber 
business is the practice of some of the largest in- 
dustrial companies calling for bids from contractors 
and specifying No 1 material thruout, then allow- 
ing lower grades to be used so that they may secure 
a lower price on the finished job. Contractors 
acquainted with this practice of certain concerns 
never expect to furnish the grade of material speci- 
fied, yet they pass the specifications along to the 
retail dealer and ask for bids thereon. The re- 
tailer getting this sort of business is the one who 
knows the conditions and the parties and makes 
his bid lower than the specified material can be 
supplied for, and then substitutes the lower grade 
material on the job. This is so apparently sense- 
less a practice that it is hard to believé that it 
happens every month, and it certainly is one of 
the worst things connected with the retail lumber 
business.—M. ERNEST MANIGOLD, Joliet, Il. 


Selling Direct to the Consumer 


It seems to me that the hardest thing to combat 
in the retail lumber business is the making of 
carload shipments direct from mills and whole- 
salers to contractors and carpenters who have no 
yards or warehouses at the same prices that the 
regular retailers are compelled to pay. These 
people sell the material direct from the car to 
jobs at a price that would mean loss to a re- 
tailer delivering from his yard. We are obliged 
to hold our prices at an unprofitable margin and 
can not carry as complete a stock of everything 
as we otherwise would, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of trade for the reason stated. Our town 
would be better off if we could charge from 5 to 
8 percent more for all material, thus enabling 
us to carry a more complete stock and promptly 
supply all building requirements. We never knew 
a wholesaler who would admit that.he solicits the 
trade of carpenters or builders but long experience 
has proved to us that most of them accept this 
business whenever they can, tho sometimes in a 
rather roundabout way. I see no remedy except 
for us to buy direct from the mills in considerable 
quantities when the market seems weak, pooling 
our buying power with that of our competitors 
when it is advantageous to do so and thus as 
nearly as possible meet this direct sales competi- 
tion. I do not consider that there is anything 
crooked about wholesalers selling direct to con- 
sumers, in fact the number is growing and will 
continue to grow, but how to meet it seems to be 
the retailer’s most serious present and future 
problem. The ready cut house concerns do not as 
a rule present serious competition, as the double 
freight the consumer has to pay and the troubie 
of storing and roofing the material more than over- 
balances any saving in the cutting——-CHARLES V. 
PICKETT, manager Warren Planing Mill Co., War- 
ren, Pa. 


Woodenware Concerns Consolidate 


RicHwoop, W. VaA., Dec. 5.—A deal has been 
consummated by H. H. Steele, O. A. Lucas and 
W. B. Headley, of this city; M. B. Wallace, 
of New York, and T. M. Judson, of Escanaba, 
Mich., by which the Fulton Manufacturing Co., 
of Richwood, and the Escanaba Manufacturing 
Co., of Escanaba, both woodenware manufac 
turing concerns, are consolidated under the 
name of Steele-Wallace Corporation. It is 
proposed that many of the woodenware articles 
now manufactured at Escanaba, will also be 
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made at Richwood. H. H. Steele is president 
and general manager of the new corporation; 
O. A. Lucas, vice president and treasurer; T. M. 
Judson, vice president, and H. D. Whitelaw, 


secretary and assistant treasurer. M. B. Wal- 
lace is chairman of the board of directors. The 
main office will probably be in New York City 
under the management of Mr. Steele, with 


branch offices in all the principal cities. Mr. 
Lucas remains as general manager of the Rich- 
wood plant and Mr. Judson is manager of the 
Escanaba plant. 








A Cost System for Retailers 


Expense Application—Description of Four General Divisions of Sales—Bases of 
Expense Application—IIlustration of Manner in Which Sales Are Charged with 
Expenses—Profit and Loss Statement by Sales Divisions 











The final aim of any worthwhile cost find- 
ing plan for retail lumber yards—the ulti- 
mate object to be obtained—should be to 
make it possible for lumber merchants to 
apply all the expenses of the business to par- 
ticular kinds of lumber and lumber products 
handled, so as to determine the profit or loss 
derived from the sale of each. In order to 
accomplish this, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to set up four broad divisions of sales 
for all commodities handled, corresponding to 
the way in which such commodities are de- 
livered to customers. These are: 


1—Yard sales. Lumber and other products 
received, unloaded and stored in yard or 
warehouse and delivered to customer’s teams 
or trucks at the yard. 

2—Delivered ' sales. Lumber and _ other 
produets received, unloaded and stored in 
yard or warehouse, and delivered to custom- 
er’s premises by the dealer’s teams or trucks. 

3—Carlot sales. Shipments delivered di- 
rectly from car or pier to customer’s prem- 
ises by the dealer’s teams or trucks (without 
being handled thru the yard or warehouse.) 


4—Wholesale sales. Shipments direct from 
mills to customers, which the dealer never 
sees or handles. 


These four broad divisions of sales are set 
up, because the cost of merchandising lumber 
and other products will vary as does the 
method of delivery. It is at once evident that 
those commodities delivered direct to cus- 
tomers’ teams cost less to handle than those 
delivered to customers’ premises by the deal- 
ers’ teams, due to the circumstance that no 
delivery expense is chargeable against them. 
Likewise carlot sales can not be charged 
with yard and warehouse expense; while 
wholesale sales are chargeable only with sell- 
ing, administrative and general office ex- 
pense. Hence, our next step is to determine 
proper bases for applying the total expenses 
of each of the five departments of a retail 
a yard to the four general divisions of 
sales, 


Yard and warehouse expenses. Since all 
the expenses of the yard and warehouse de- 
partment are incurred in connection with re- 
ceiving, unloading and storing lumber and 
other commodities, the total of them is prop- 
erly chargeable only to such sales as are repre- 
sented by deliveries from the warehouse. 
This ineludes both yard sales and delivered 
sales. Inasmuch, however, as two distinct 
factors enter into the cost of storing stock, 


[By G. W. Hafner] 


cost of handling, which includes such ex- 
penses as are incident to receiving, storing 
and shipping operations, is influenced by the 
weight and bulk of merchandise sold. There- 
fore it necessarily follows that those lines in 
which there is a quick turnover should carry 
more of this expense than lines that have a 
slow turnover. This can be illustrated by 
assuming that two different stocks, say com- 
mon dimension and flooring, each occupy the 
same yard space. In this case the charge to 
each line for space used would be the same. 
But if it is conceded that the cost of han- 
dling is influenced by the quantity handled, 
then the greater part of the cost of handling 
would inevitably go against that stock in 
which there was the most rapid rate of turn- 
over. 


Delivery expense. Delivered sales and car- 
lot sales are both charged wtih delivery ex- 
penses. It is, of course, obvious that no part 
of this expense applies to wholesale sales. 
These departmental expenses have also been 
further divided into ‘‘truck operation’’ and 
‘*team operation,’’ in order that information 
pertaining to the relative cost of operating 
each kind of equipment may be obtained. 
Delivery expenses should be applied to the 
two divisions of sales in either one of two 
ways: 

1—On a basis of the time motor trucks 
and teams are engaged on delivered sales and 
carlot sales. 

2—Charge carlot sales and delivered sales 
on a per thousand feet basis. 


Selling expenses. Advertising and selling 
effort is directed primarily to securing a max- 
imum volume of sales. It usually follows, 
therefore, that a more intensive effort is 
directed toward securing maximum sales in 
the lines of merchandise that show the more 
substantial margins of profit. More sales 
effort is inevitably expended on an individual 
sale of $1,000 than on an individual sale of 
$10; and the objective in any selling cam- 
paign is always dollars of sale, and not quan- 
tity of orders. Hence this expense should 
be applied to the four divisions of sales on 
a basis of the value of sales in each. It 
will be noted that selling expenses have been 
subdivided as to ‘‘advertising’’ and ‘‘ direct 
selling.’’ This was done for statistical pur- 
poses only, and has no bearing upon the man- 
ner in which selling expenses are applied to 
sales. 

Administrative expenses. This expense is 
which, in turn, is indicated by the volume of 





business done or of sales made. Because of 
this, the total administrative expense should 
be distributed on a basis of sales value. In 
other words, the total of this expense will 
be applied to each of the four divisions of 
sales, in the ratio that the value of the sales 
of each bears to the total of all sales. In 
those cases where the lumber merchant con- 
ducts manufacturing activities such as a plan- 
ing mill, he may, if he prefers, make a charge 
to such departments for administrative ex- 
pense, and include it as a part of such de- 
partment’s .manufacturing overhead. This, 
however, is not essential, since the product 
sold from such department or departments 
would ultimately receive its equitable propor- 
tion of administrative expense when the 
sales were made, 


General office expenses. General office ex- 
pense is that expense necessary in connection 
with the clerical routine of handling customers” 
orders, billing, charging, credits, collecting, 
filing, inventory records, and all general office 
and accounting routine. The amount of this 
expense is influenced almost entirely by the 
number of orders filled, or sales invoices 
issued; hence it should be applied to the four 
divisions of sales on a basis of the number of 
orders handled. An order is understood to 
represent an individual shipment. Where an 
original order is in part back ordered, or 
shipped in installments, each shipment is 
considered as an individual order for this 
purpose. The information for this applica- 
tion will be obtained from a count made of 
the invoices issued in connection with yard 
sales, delivered sales, carlot sales and whole- 
sale sales. 


Illustration of Expense Application 


In order to illustrate the application of the 
expenses of the five general departments of 
the business to the four general divisions of 
sales, the following typical statement of ex- 
pense distribution is presented. The money 
values shown on this exhibit are all hypothet- 
ical, but will serve, nevertheless, to illustrate 
the practical application of the various de- 
partmental expense groups to the sales classi- 
fications. It is to be understood, of course, 
that the range of sales classifications shown 
under each of the four sales divisions are 
illustrative only. The lumber dealer who de- 
sires to know as much about his business as 
possible will have his sales classified in con- 
siderable. detail. A recommendation. as to 
sales classification was presented in the 
article dealing with ‘‘ Accounting for Sales.’” 
[AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 4, page 50]. 


STATEMENT OF EXPENSE DISTRIBUTION, MODERN LUMBER CO. 


———-Yard Sales 


Tages ae.) 
Dimension Boards Flooring Dimension Boards 


Delivery Sales 
Floorin 





-—————_Carlot Sales——_——. -———-Wholesale Sales——, 
Dimension Boards 


Total 


Flooring Dimension Boards Flo 





g orin 

eens: seca tee ose arena $8,000.00 $5,000.00 $2,500.00 $26,000.00 $16,000.00 $11,500.00 $9,000.00 $12,000.00 $4,500.00 $2,600.00 $2,100.00 $800.00 » $100,000.00 
Yard and warehouse!... 516.00 340.00 80.00 1,640.00 1,060.00 BORD wcsnuvstais. Mew gatns vse Dg RS LENT rr 4,000.00 
SOON S 9 cr oa bens ae pceee seo as uke oho, SeGER oe 756.00 485.10 168.00 262.50 365.40 ONO Si mee 58 Sioeleh Sininimctuess 2,100.00 
Selling® ecib'p sine nen siciee eee 600.00 375.00 187.50 1,950.00 1,200.00 862.50 675.00 900.00 337.50 195.00 157.50 60.00 7,500.00 
Administrative? ........ 280.00 175.00 87.50 910.00 560.00 402.50 315.00 420.00 157.50 91.00 73.50 28.00 3,500.00 
General office* .......... 476.00 280.00 112.00 924.00 644.00 196.00 28.00 28.00 14.00 42.00 28.00 28.00 2,800.00 
Total expenses........ $1,872.00 $1,170.00 $467.00 $6,180.00 $3,949.10 $1,993.00 $1,280.50 $1,713.40 $572.00 $328.00 $259.00 $116.00 $19,900.00 
Percent to sales...... 23.4% 23.4% 18.68% 23.77% 24.68 % 17.88% 14.23% 14.28% 12.71% 12.62% 12.38% 14.5% 19.9% 


1 Distributed to yard sales and 
= sales on a basis of 1,000 
eet. 


2 Distributed to delivery sales and 
carlot sales on basis of 1,000 feet. 


of sales value. 





the yard and warehouse department has been 
further divided into ‘‘space charges’’ and 
‘‘handling charges,’’ in order to provide a 
means of applying yard and warehouse ex- 
pense to particular lines of merchandise. The 


not confined to any particular activity, but 
applies as a whole. It is the general super- 
vision or general management expense of the 
business, and is usually regulated by and is 
consistent with the size of the business; 


3 Distributed to all sales on basis 


4 Distributed to all sales on basis 
of number of orders. 


It is evident that if a statement of expense 
distribution is worked up for all the different 
kinds of lumber and other commodities han- 
dled by the lumber dealer, the exact amount 
of expense applicable to each and every line 
is arrived at. This, together with a going 
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inventory which will provide the cost of the 
merchandise sold, gives the basis for the 
monthly profit and loss statement, which will 
show the profit or loss existing in specific com- 
modities, thus: 


SUBSIDIARY PROFIT AND LOSS STATE- 
MENT, MODERN LUMBER CoO., 
DEC. 31, 1922 


ment only, but it serves to illustrate how any 
lumber dealer may determine just where’ he 
is making or losing money and to what extent. 
Each of the different sales classifications fall- 
ing under the four general sales divisions, to- 
gether with the cost of such sales and the 





expenses applicable thereto, are listed as 
shown. This serves to keep the dealer in the 
closest kind of touch with his operating con- 
dition and financial position. Such a state- 
ment is subsidiary to the main profit and loss 
statement, which can very profitably be made 
up as follows: 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT, MODERN LUMBER CO., DEC. 31, 1922 





























Yarp SALES— Yard Delivered Carlot Wholesale Total 
De EPPO Cre ror $8,000.00 Sales Sales Sales Sales 
Cont OF GHMONSION BOM. vccccccccccicsces 5,700.00 GE icccneeradscsewedssewdeendsenawcdede $15,500.00 $53,500.00 $25,500.00 $5,500.00 $100,000.00 
-_——— Ce On oi iin has. chee Kemsmedeeudeke 11,050.00 37,450.00 18,900.00 4,050.00 71,450.00 
COED. TOTIG 6.oc' Saswiceescacddédeesenaus 2,300.00 
Expenses (see statement of expense dis- Cen I 55 0c s pc ekedaccueckutacuee ee $ 4,450.00 $16,050.00 $ 6,600.00 $1,450.00 $ 28,550.00 
SUMINIOIEY. KOcec cc ccctccecunweceieaences 1,872.00 Percent of gross profit to sales.......... 28.71% 30% 25.88% 26.36% 28.55 % 
‘j - . cana Expenses— 
Net profit in dimension...............+. $ 428.00 Yard and warehouse.............eeee0- le ee ee $ 4,000.00 
Percent of net profit to sales........... 5.35 Yo EE rs Kciackacenaneedéendecewewankss eee 1,409.10 $ 690.99 ....... 2,100.00 
5,000.00 BOS, MindcedetGaswatadcautunsveesedaws 1,162.50 4,012.50 1,912.50 $ 412.56 7,500.00 
Board Sales ......ssseeeeesseeeeeeecees Ds a DIE, Svieeesadanesdecininteaa 542.50 1,872.50 892.50 192.50 3,500.00 
Cost of boards SOld..........+-+eeeeeeees 3,650.00 SE OE “Sainte xes.chaessocadusaess 868.00 1,764.00 70.00 98.00 2,800.00 
GOSS PFOfit ©... ee eee e eset ee eee eee ees 1,350.00 ee ene ae $ 3,509.00 $12,122.10 $ 3,565.90  $ 703.00 $19,900.00 
EXPENSES «1... eee eee eee e ee ee eee e ee ceees 1,170.00 percent of expenses to sales............. 22.64% 22.66% 13.98% 12.78% 19.9% 
Net profit in boards..... beeen eee eeeeeees 180.00 Net profit in merchandising.............. $ 941.00 $ 3,927.90 $ 3,034.10 $ 747.00 $ 8,650.00 
Percent of net profit to sales........... 3.6% Percent of net profit to sales............ 6.07 % 7.34% 11.9% 13.58% 6.85% 
I OI i icasiccnnncnsciennnedeses 2,500.00 Other income— 
: EVER Gey OM TMMEINOM occu decconcawcecewanee  Meseceeeel. Geudadeas $ 88.00 e@uckdeuan 
Cost of flooring s0ld.........-+.++++2e00. steht DINCGUME< CFE TID OR NOD Ka civ cede ccacicucd Weedddan. -deledsecede sxdemencs 201.00 $ 289.00 
COUR NOIEE. Siacceuvedcececcndeddnusceeuse 800.00 Sees = ; a 
aaa eg a, LL DLULULLrrt—~—<“‘ “‘ “OC ddUd2d@0@6€©6 CO“ QtesanGt., «deg@aeeh  aaaaGades. |) “daaataae $ 8,939.00 
TD ore e ude esd dered cecenteuceeames 467.00 Other deductions— ' aa 
Net profit in flooring.................00% 333.00 n erest on orrowed money Savdd dcdcdc sedendade wisisiaed. eeancaane 275.00 we eee Hees 
Percent of net profit to sales......:.... 13.32% Discount allowed CustomerSs..........60 eeceeeee — cecececee ceceeceee 220.00 495.00 
As will be seen, the above is a part state- ' Mito to poet amA MOR—GUNBINRs. ccccecce cadetsces sesecceee  eveseecs $ 8,444.00 





New Orleans Is for Standardization 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Dec. 4.—At a meeting 
held in the Lumbermen’s Club last Wednesday, 
fifteen prominent retail lumber concerns of New 
Orleans thru their representatives agreed to 
‘*adopt and use the grades published by the 
Southern Pine Association governing the classi- 
fication of southern pine lumber.’’ The agree- 
ment becomes effective Jan. 1, 1923. The com- 
panies taking this step not only are rated among 
the city’s leading retail dealers but in total 
comprise a great majority of the local dealers. 
Their action therefore is interpreted as fore- 
shadowing the early discard of the ‘‘special’’ 
New Orleans grades promulgated by the Con- 
tractors & Dealers’ Exchange of this city. 

The ‘‘C & D”’ grades have been used on the 
New Orleans market many years. They were 
originally adopted in the early days when there 
was no standardization of grades among the 
mills. In recent years, since the manufacturers 
thru their organizations perfected standard 
grades that were accepted by the trade thru- 
out the country generally, there has been a feel- 
ing among some of the local lumbermen that 
New Orleans should adopt the association stand- 
ards. Sentiment and long custom stood in the 
way of the change, so that latterly New Orleans 
has stood in a class by itself as the only Amer- 
ican city clinging to its own ‘‘special’’ lumber 
grades. 

The lumber _ standardization movement 
launched by the United States Department of 
Commerce some months ago strengthened the 
hands of the local advocates of standardization. 
A good while ago a committee of local retailers 
was appointed to consider ‘the question of 
adopting the grades in nationwide use and 
acceptance. Last week’s action marks the sub- 
stantial attainment of that objective, brings 
New Orleans into line with the rest of the 
country in respect of lumber grades and in line 
with the Commerce Department’s standardiza- 
tion campaign. 

The following companies signed the standardi- 
zation agreement: 

Delta Lumber Co., Hortman Co. (Inc.), Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., Madison Lumber Co., Orleans 
—— & Building Material Co., Progressive Lum- 
Lumber Co., J. V. Roca Lumber & Hardware Co., 
Hill-Cotton Lumber Co. (Inc.), W. W. Carre Co. 
(Ltd.), Louisiana Lumber & Demolishing Co., 
Darden Lumber Co., Mid-City Lumber Co., North 
Rampart Lumber & Supply Co. 

The number of companies joining this move- 
ment and their rating among the leaders of the 
local trade adds to the significance of their 
decision, which is of interest and importance to 
the entire lumber industry. 

A supplementary statement also was given 
out by the dealers regarding their reasons for 
adopting the Southern Pine Association grading 


(Inec.), Harry D. Knoop; Davis-Wood. 


rules and the advantages that will acerue to 
both the dealers and to the public from their 
action, in part as follows: 


The New Orleans special grades do not go into 
sufficient detail in distinguishing between the 
various qualities of lumber, and frequently the 
builder, because of that lack of detail, uses lumber 
of too high or too low quality for his needs. The 
special grades leave too wide a latitude in each 
grade classification for the men who do the re- 
grading in the yards and for the dealers and 
contractors. For instance, a New Orleans “B” 
grade in one size is not the same as the “B” grade 
in another size. Also because of the wide varia- 
tion in certain of the special grade classifications, 
there may be several qualities of lumber, varying 
greatly in price, all included under the rules in a 
single grade. 

In the “C” grade, for example, there may be 
one quality of lumber worth $24 a thousand feet 
and also in the same grade lumber worth $38 a 
thousand, but it is all “C” grade and if the con- 
tract calls for “C” grade lumber how many build- 
ers know whether they are getting the lower or 
the higher priced material? This wide variation 
or lack of detail in the New Orleans special grades 
leaves open the way for deception or error in the 
sale of lumber, especially if the dealer, or his 
employee, or the contractor should be unscrupulous 
or incompetent, 

Because the New Orleans special grades are 
peculiar to this city, there is no regularity main- 
tained, impartial inspection service to pass upon 
the lumber sold or to serve the buyers. In the 
event of any dispute or dissatisfaction, when lum- 
ber is sold according to the standard grades of 
the Southern Pine Association, the inspection 
service of the association, which is credited all 
over the United States with being highly trained 
and impartial, is available for the protection of 
the buyer. 

The New Orleans dealers, therefore, have 
adopted the Southern Pine Association’s grading 
rules for many reasons including the following: 
Because the southern pine sold here is all manu- 
factured ‘except in special orders) according to 
the association’s standard grades and _ specifica- 
tions; because it affords an impartial inspection 
service for the consumer’s protection ; because it 
will assist greater economy in building, and be- 
cause the standard grades reduce to a minimum 
the opportunity for deception by unscrupulous deal- 
ers, employees or contractors. 


Railways Adding to Equipment 


In the latest issue of Railway Age the rail- 
roads of the country were reported as making 
the following inquiries for and purchases of 
equipment: 

Inquiries—Canadian National, 1,250 stock 
ears and 50 caboose cars; Manila, 50 box ears, 
28 tons capacity; Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, 250 refrigerator cars, 250 ballast cars, 
250 flat cars and 250 stock cars; Southern Pa- 
cific, 3,700, 40-ft., single sheathed box cars, 50 
tons capacity; 650, 40-ft. flat cars, 50 tons ca- 
pacity; 550, 36-ft. 6-in. stock cars, 40 tons ca- 
pacity and 100, 8-wheel caboose cars. 

Orders—Northern Pacific, 3,000 box cars; 
Pere Marquette, 500 hopper cars, 50 tons ea- 
pacity and 1,000 box cars; Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, 3,000 gondola cars, 2,000 box cars 
and 500 automobile cars. 





Appreciate Radio Talk on Lumber 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The radio talk given 
by Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., which was broadeast by KSD, the 
station of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on the 
evening of Oct. 9, and published later in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has created consider- 
able interest here and elsewhere. Mr. Seidel’s 
subject was ‘‘Lumber from the Cradle to the 
Grave,’’ in which he discussed the sentimental 
side of lumber. It was the first talk on lumber 
ever broadcast by radio. 

The favorable comment the address has 
caused is based on the fact that few people 
realize that there is a sentimental side of lum- 
ber, and the manner in which the subject was 
handled by Mr. Seidel made of it a popular 
appeal. He has been asked to speak again, 
as a result of the interest shown in his first 
talk. 


letters he received and the extent of the terri- 
tory covered by his talk. W. P. Krug, of 
Chesley, Ont.; J. M. Harrison of El Dorado, 
Ohio; George Adams, and L. L. Bock, St. Louis, 


are among those who wrote to the Post-Dis- , 


patch to praise the talk. 


A. J. Katt, of the Wicks Pipe Organ Co., 
Highland, Ill., wrote Mr. Seidel that -he had. 


enjoyed the talk, but called his. attention to his 
oversight in not mentioning the pine organ. 
Mr. Katt said: 

Ninety percent of the materjal entering into 
organ construction is lumber. For example, spruce, 
pine and poplar is used extensively in the construc- 
tion of the pipes or tonal elemerts, whereas maple, 
walnut and oak, as well as cypress, southern pine 
and basswood enter extensively. into the construc- 
tion of wind chests, reservoirs, framework etc., 
and we use ebony and ‘the better | age 9 of mahog- 
any, as well as basswood, and pine for keyboard 
construction. : : 

N. H. Parsons of the, Parsons Lumber Co., 
Rockford, Ill., and J. H. Entrekin, a lumber 
dealer of Greenfield, ,Ill., also wrote to Mr. 
Seidel complimenting him on the radio talk. 

Mr. Seidel also received letters from Fred- 
erick Dunlap, of Columbia, secretary of the 
Missouri Forestry Association; Henry J. Fil- 
singer and A. W. Pauley of St. Louis, and 
Parson Peter A. Simpkin, chaplain of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. 

Hundreds of persons who listened in to the 
talk personally told Mr. Seidel of their enjoy- 
ment from his message. All of which has re- 
assured Mr. Seidel of his lifetime conviction 
that there is sentiment in lumber. 

('S@@aaaeaaeaaeaa 

AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION for September is re- 
ported at 206,000 passenger ears and trucks, 
compared with 272,000 (revised figure) in Au- 
gust, and 157,000 produced in September of 
last year. 


Mr. Seidel was surprised at the number of 
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New Zealand Importer Visits Coast 


SeaTTLe, Wasu., Dec. 2.—Revival of the New 
Zealand market for fir lumber, and in fact for 
all kinds of American building materials, has 
been placed before Seattle lumbermen this week 
thru the arrival here of G. Macdonald, of Mac- 
donald & Barnett, of Christchurch, N. Z., im- 
porters, timber and hardware merchants, ¥3 
Gloucester Street. Mr. Macdonald reports that 
there has been a general resumption of build- 
ing, and that the demand for materials of all 
descriptions has become active, saying: 


In Christchurch during the last twelve months 
there has been a steady improvement in business, 
which has been particularly marked in respect to 
building operations. There has been great activity 
in the construction of residences, and the Govern- 
ment also has undertaken a number of projects of 
considerable magnitude. I have in mind that the 
municipal buildings now under construction rep- 
resent an outlay of £47,000, and that the depart- 
ment of public works is putting up an exceptionally 
fine structure for its headquarters. The city 
and indeed the entire Commonwealth have gone 
thru an era of severe readjustment. I recall that 
the price of residences advanced rapidly during 
the war, and that subsequently when the reaction 
set in they came down with a slump. Everything 
else was in keeping with that process; and mer- 


chants discovered that orders which had been 
placed, then held up and forgotten, were suddenly 
filled. ‘This condition descended upon the business 
world without warning, and the effects were 


disastrous. Imports exceeded exports, and all the 
attendant evils of that overbalanced process re- 
acted upon the community. 


It has been a tough experience, but we are 
coming out of it. There is now quite a good mar- 
ket for building materials. Local timber, known 
as remi, is being cut out. There is not too plenti- 
ful a supply of lumber, and the local mills at 
present are at a standstill. We are feeling the 
effects of a housing shortage, which is being 
steadily heightened by the arrival of immigrants 
from England at the rate of about a_ thousand 
each month. There are no houses for them, and 
they must be sheltered in some way—so that the 
shortage has become rather serious. Rents are 
firmly held, but they are low in comparison with 
the American standard. There is now some un- 
employment, but the Government, the municipal 
bodies and the industries have given the subject 
thoro consideration, with the result of creating 
work, and of helping out to a large extent. We 
are hopeful that in two or three years the country 
will be back to normal. 

Mr. Macdonald has bought quite heavily of 
lumber and other building materials, having 
placed a number of orders on the Pacific coast. 
He will have been absent three months on 
reaching Christchurch on his return. During 
his tour he has been in all parts of the United 
States and Canada. He admires American 
hotels for their service; ‘‘but you’ve certainly 
got to pay for it,’’ he adds, ‘‘and the tipping 
system is not only annoying, but pernicious.’’ 
Mr. Macdonald has been gratified on being 
obliged to correct his early impression of the 
‘“typical American,’’ which he had gained thru 
the South Sea movies, portraying the Yankee 
as loud in voice, manner and clothes—in fact, 
a earicature. ‘‘I have found the American 
to be a delightfully normal man,’’ he remarks. 
‘‘Everywhere I have been treated with the 
utmost courtesy and consideration.’’ 


As to the New Zealand market for American 
lumber Mr. Macdonald sounds a note of warn- 
ing. ‘‘Your people should be careful not to 
raise prices too high,’’ he says. ‘‘In that event 
the buyers in the Antipodes might look else- 
where. The Baltic, you know, is coming back; 
and Siberia is a real live prospect—so that 
there is a limit beyond which fir lumber may not 
go and retain the trade. 


Mr. Macdonald has in his possession a sum- 
mary of building operations in the Dominion, 
issued by the Government statistician, for the 
year ended March 31, 1922, showing: 





Class— No. Value Additions 
eo eee 4,330 £3,141,000 £421,705 
Business premises. . 605 597,359 190,576 
Other buildings.... 80 864,475 67,897 

DOUBIS . isasicsacs 5,015 £4,602,834 £680,178 


Of the 4,330 houses, 2,241 were in the four 
chief centers, including suburban boroughs and 
town districts; 1,781 were in other boroughs, 
and 308 were in other town districts. 

A return issued in August, 1921, shows that 
April 17, 1921, there were 4,029 houses in course 
of erection in the Dominion. It is assumed 
that the number of permits for dwelling houses 


for the period ended March 31, 1922, showed 
a considerable reduction on those for the preced- 
ing year. 

Mr. Macdonald went from Seattle to Van- 
couver, B. C. He will return to San Francisco 
in time to sail Dec. 8 for New Zealand. 


Big Mill Development Awaited 


SPOKANE, WASH., Dec. 2.—The greatest de- 
velopment of Idaho white pine with the erec- 
tion of the largest sawmill in the world hangs 
now in the balance awaiting the turn of events 
following the announcement this week that 
the Clearwater Timber Co. has just paid $5,000 
for an option on 276 acres of land lying along 
the Clearwater River just above Lewiston, Idaho. 
This is the identical property that the late 
John A. Humbird, then president of the com- 
pany, and the late Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
decided was the proper site for a mill to saw 
their Clearwater holdings just twenty years 
ago. Later they threw up the option they 
had acquired because they decided not to pro- 
ceed with the development at that time. 

Whether the present option will eventuate in 
a sale and the construction of a mill will be 
determined in the next few months. It will 
depend on a number of factors yet to be de- 
termined, among them being the acquistion of 
certain other property at a fair valuation. Also, 
the Milwaukee railroad is a factor. Should 
this company decide to build a branch line 
from Elk River, Idaho, on its main line into 
the north fork of the Clearwater country to 
connect with the proposed logging railroad 
of the Clearwater Timber Co., then the lumber 
company might decide to bring the logs right 
thru to Lake Coeur d’Alene and to build a 
mill on the lake. This would give the Milwau- 
kee a tremendous tonnage but it would have 
to construct a new line to do it whereas the 
Northern Pacific now runs its Lewiston branch 
right past the proposed Lewiston site. 

Whether it is finally decided to develop the 
timber thru the Milwaukee or the Northern 
Pacific, the cost to the lumber company will be 
about the same, with practically the same 
amount of logging railroad to be built. 

More than 200,000 acres of timberland with 
700,000,000 feet of white pine, to say nothing 
of yellow pine and other timber, are reputed to 
be included in the holdings of the Clearwater 
Timber Co. of which J. P. Weyerhaeuser, of 
Tacoma, is president and T. J. Humbird, of 
Spokane, is vice president. 

The Porter millsite, socalled, adjoins the 
eastern boundaries of Lewiston, Idaho. It con- 
sists of series of sloughs three miles along the 
river, formed during high water and separated 
from the river by a quarter of a mile. Four 
million feet of logs is said to be their capac- 
ity in natural condition while by dredging this 
may be readily increased to 6,000,000. The 
option for this calls for the payment by the 
timber company of $80,000. L. A. Porter, who 
with the H. L. Pittock Estate, of Portland, is 
the owner, asked for $95,000. The citizens 
of Lewiston to secure the mill, if possible, have 
pledged the $15,000 difference to Mr. Porter 
and his associates. 


Forecasts Big Export Movement 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 2.—In forecasting a re- 
markable export movement during 1923, W. P. 
Kenney, of St. Paul, Minn., vice president and 
director of traffic of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, expresses the view that the Coast will keep 
its pace ‘‘for the coming year, if not longer.’’ 
In an interview, Mr. Kenney says: 


With business conditions as they are, the export 
trade of the Pacific coast cities is improving. We 
expect a marked.revival in this branch of our 
business in 1923, when rate readjustments now 
being worked out are completed. The whole nation 
is fast coming to depend on the Pacific North- 
west for its lumber. Rail shipments of lumber 
promise to continue heavy thruout the winter 
because of the almost unprecedented demand for 
lumber, 

Items of stock, such as moldings, sash and 
doors ete., purchased at a discount off a basis list, 
should be’ priced in your inventory at the discounts 
prevailing at time of purchase and at time of 
inventory. 


Forestry in New England States 


New York, Dec. 4.—The disappearance of 
the wood using industries, except the paper 
industry from the New England States, is told 
in the reports from foresters in the north- 
eastern States to a questionnaire on the forest 
conditions in their respective States. Massa- 
chusetts, for instance, reports that the with- 
drawal from the State of such wood using 
industries as box manufacturers, furniture and 
toy makers has caused a drop of 600,000,000 
feet a year in consumption from the days when 
there were forests available. 


The survey was made by the woodlands sec- 
tion of the American Paper & Pulp Association, 
chiefly to determine the development of refor- 
estation sentiment in the paper making States 
of the East, but facts of particular interest to 
the lumber industry were brought out. Maine 
is the only State of the five in the group that 
does not report a definite loss of industry thru 
the disappearance of the forests, and it is signi- 
ficant that this State leads in the promotion of 
actual reforestation by private companies. 


This questionnaire brought out the following 
data by States: 


MASSACHUSETTS—There is a total of 1,400,000 
acres in farm land, of which only 64.8 percent 
is under cultivation, and there are 3,000,000 
acres of forest and idle land. Only 5 percent 
of this land is under forest management. The 
average value of the State’s forest land is $10 
an acre, and the cost of reforestation is $15 ta 
$20 an acre. A total of 25,000 acres has been 
artificially reforested and 90 percent of the con- 
struction lumber is imported. 


MAINE—The State has a total of 5,425,968 acres 
of farm land, of which 36.5 percent is under 
cultivation and 14,975,281 acres of forest and idle 
land. Only 10 percent of this normally forest land 
is under forest management, and the average value 
of the State land is $10 an acre. The cost of 
reforestation is $15 to $20 an acre. A total of 
something over 5,000 acres has been artificially re- 
forested. The imports and exports of timber are 
about equal, wood being imported for construction 
purposes and pulp and box timber exported. The 
effect of cutting away the forests will probably 
lead to the curtailment of many of the wood using 
industries, forcing the weaker out of business, 
Forestry is extensively practiced, however, for there 
are at least sixteen industrial concerns which em- 
ploy technical foresters. Several of these are 
in the employ of paper and pulp companies. 


CONNECTICUT—This is one of the States show- 
ing most noticeably the results of forest depletion. 
The wood using industries have already largely 
moved away, to be closer to the timber supplies, 
such industries including carriage manufacturers 
and similar lines. The State has a total of 1,898,- 
980 acres in farm land, of which 36.9 percent is 
under cultivation, and 1,500,000 of forest and idle 
land. This forest land is worth $5 to $10 an 
acre, and the cost of reforestation is about $15 an 
acre. A total of about 10,000 acres has been 
artificially reforested. Almost all the construc- 
tion timber is now imported, much of it being 
from the Pacific coast. 


VEeRMONT—This State shares with Maine the 
honors along forestry lines, having 10 percent of 
its forest land under forest management, in addi- 
tion to 25 percent of its farm woodlots under 
forestry principles. There are 4,235,811 acres of 
farm land, and 4,147,765 acres in forest and idle 
land. There are 8,000 acres under artificial re- 
forestation, and the average value of the forest 
land is $12, with the cost of reforestation about 
the same figure. Forest products industries of the 
State have fallen off 50 percent in the last twenty 
years, but by proper forestry measures could be 
increased in twenty years to four times the present 
—. Exports and imports of timber are about 
equal, 


New HAMPSHIRE—With a national forest to set 
the example, this State has 8,000 to 10,000 acres 
under artificial reforestation. It has 1,020,570 
acres of normal farm land, and 4,684,676 acres of 
forest and idle land. The forest land is worth 
about $20 an acre, and the cost of reforestation is 
about $15. Large sawmills and wood using plants 
are shutting down. Lumber for construction is 
imported, but local resources are used for sash, 
doors, blinds and such millwork. 


A summary of the situation in these five 
States shows a total of nearly 60,000 acres 
under artificial reforestation, but only in Maine 
and Vermont is more than 5 percent of the 
forest land under forest management. 


THE CHAULMOOGRA TREE of Burma is being 
introduced into Hawaii and our tropical pos- 
sessions by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. The special value of this tree 
is in a drug derived therefrom, of great service 
in the treatment of leprosy. 
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Realtor to Peddle Timber Tract 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—In anticipation of 
a tremendous building boom thruout New Eng- 
land during the coming year, and a consequent 
scarcity of lumber, a local real estate concern 
has listed more than 50,000 acres of timberland 
in Maine and New Hampshire and is now 
offering it for sale in tracts of from 50 to 
2,000 acres. Commenting on this enterprise the 
Boston Herald says: 


The listing of these timberlands was unquestion- 
ably one of the most far sighted movements that 
has been undertaken this year by any of the 
Greater Boston real estate dealers toward assist- 
ing the people to build homes. Already prac- 
tically all of the timber that was cut last year in 
Nova Scotia, New England and in the vicinity of 
the Canadian borders has been disposed of and 
there are no indications that the supply will be 
replenished in time to aid home builders next 
year. This means that if either the small or large 
operators are to build homes in this community 
during the coming year at prices that are in any 
way attractive they will be obliged to purchase 
their own timber and convert it into lumber. 


The newspaper editor failed to explain just 
how the home builders and ‘‘small or large 
operators’’ are to go about converting ‘‘ their 
own timber into lumber,’’ nor was it stated 
why the many efficient retail lumber yards 
which have always been able to supply Boston 
with lumber in the past are expected to cease 
doing so in 1923, ‘‘at prices that are in any 
way attractive.’’ 

This rather crude and obvious attempt to 
exploit the public, aided and abetted by an 
advertisement hungry daily newspaper, has 
aroused quite a little adverse comment among 
members of the local lumber trade. One well 
known retailer said his idea of a profitable year 
in 1923 would be a chance to sell lumber at the 
same prices a real estate man or other amateur 
would spend if said amateur bought one of these 
timber lots, hired a portable mill and crew, 
seasoned his lumber and paid the additional 
costs of loading, freight to Boston, unloading 
and cartage to the building site. 


“Selling” a City to Its Citizens 


. SHREVEPORT, La., Dee. 4——The local Lions’ 
Club at its last meeting paid a high compli- 
ment to O. N. Cloud, sales manager of the 
Peavy-Byrnes and allied lumber companies, by 
naming him chairman of a committee created 
for the purpose of developing a plan which Mr. 
Cloud suggested of ‘‘selling Shreveport’’ to 
its citizens. The plan provides for concerted 
efforts by various civic clubs and other organ- 
izations to make the public better acquainted 
with Shreveport’s opportunities and advan- 
tages. Mr. Cloud is to outline plans for 
‘“Shreveport week,’’ during which the ‘‘ selling 
Shreveport’? movement will be actively pushed 
in a codperative way. 


WOOL CONSUMPTION during August amounted 
to 49,000,000 pounds, compared with 39,000,000 
pounds the previous month and 41,000,000 
pounds in August of last year. 





Saw Salesman Takes Sky Highway 


Norma, TENN., Dec. 4.—‘‘My kingdom for 
a horse!’’ ejaculated King Richard upon a 
memorable occasion when his royal nibs was 
under the necessity of showing a little speed, 
but nothing so slow as equine locomotion is 
swift enough for Lew Doster, well known sales 
representative for E. C. Atkins & Co., ‘‘the 
silver steel saw people,’’ when on a hurry-up 
selling trip. Mr. Doster visits every State in 
the union, which is ‘‘some’’ territory to cover, 














Mr. Doster getting his bearings 


so he logically figures that the faster he moves 
‘‘between stops’’ the more business he can do. 
Therefore whenever he can save time by doing 
so he calls an ‘‘air taxi’’ and literally ‘‘drops 
in’’ on his prospective customers. 

The other day he wanted to get from Knox- 
ville to Norma, to call upon the New River 
Lumber Co. Altho the distance as the crow 
flies is short, to make the tortuous journey over 
the mountains by rail requires a day and a 
half, including some tedious waits. Therefore 
Mr. Doster betook himself to the local flying 











field and engaged an 
airplane for the trip, 
which proved a thrill- 
ing and interesting one, 
to put it mildly. The 
pilot told Mr. Doster 
that he would take him 
up and ‘‘wait around 
awhile.’? Mr. Doster 
took a slant skywards 
and wanted to know 
right away where the 
pilot was going to 
‘park the boat’’ in the 
atmosphere. When told 
that this was necessary 
to get one’s bearings, 
he calmed down, and 
even decided to take 
along his camera, so as 
to snap some pictures 
on the fly, but gave up 
the idea after ascend- 
ing to an altitude of 








five thousand feet. The Waiting to greet Mr. Doster on his arrival at the plant of the New wea 


machine ran into so 
many air pockets that 
he decided the best thing to do was to sit still, 
hold on and trust to luck. The machine took 
a nose dive while crossing the Appalachian 
mountain range and dropped four thousand 
feet; when this occurred several times in sue- 
cession, Mr. Doster thought that his time was 
near. However, he arrived safely at Norma 
forty-five minutes after leaving Knoxville, and 
was met at the landing field by executives of the 
New River Lumber Co. and others, those present 
including W. O. Harter, W. H. Hopkins, John 
Shea and Mrs. W. H. Ford and Mrs. Ralph 
Martin. 

‘*Did you ever hear of my going on a sell- 
ing trip and falling down, for a company whose 
saws are the finest on earth?’’ said Mr. Doster 
when asked whether the trip was successful. 
He added that any sawmill man who has speci- 
fications to place for saws, saw tools or machine 
knives has only to let him know and he will 
make ‘‘a flying trip’’ to his plant. 


Lumber Co.: Left to right—W. O. Harter, Mrs. W. H. Ford, 
Hopkins, Mrs. Ralph Martin and John Shea 








Mr. Doster ready for the start 








End of the Journey—The landing field at Norma Triple Band Mill of the New River Lumber Co., Norma, Tenn. 
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CYPRESS DISTRIBUTER WINS SUCCESS THRU SERVICE 



































PANORAMA OF CYPRESS CONCENTRATION YARD OPERATED BY GREGERTSEN BROS. CO., OF CHICAGO, AT CAIRO, ILL. 


The key to business success is quality plus 
service. The concern which makes a combina- 
tion of these its distinguishing mark rarely 
fails to teap a rich reward in the form of 
reputation, confidence and good will. This is 
proved by the story of the Gregertsen Bros. 
Co., of Chicago and Cairo, Ill., which is that 
of a genuine business success won thru its policy, 
unfailingly adhered to, of rendering the best 
of service in the distribution of lumber of the 
highest quality. 

From a small beginning in 1911, when the 
company was organized to conduct a commis- 
sion business in cypress lumber with a capital 
consisting principally of business acumen, clear 
vision and high ideals, the Gregertsen Bros. Co. 
has during the intervening eleven years suc- 
ceeded so well thru the application of that 
policy that it is today one of the strongest 
and most effective cypress distributing mediums 
in the country, with a name which is accepted 
as synonymous with integrity, quality and serv- 
ice wherever cypress is manufactured and con- 
sumed. 

The Gregertsen Bros. Co. specializes not only 
in cypress, of the best manufacture and qual- 
ity, but also in quick shipments, which it is 
always in position to assure by virtue of the 
large and modern concentration yard which it 
operates at Cairo, Ill., the gateway to the entire 
central West. This yard, established in 1913, 


comprises seven and a half acres, and carries 
at all times a stock of 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
feet of cypress which has been carefully selected 














and purchased from the largest mills in Louisi- 
ana, Florida and other sections. Direct con- 
nection is had with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Railroad, as well as switch- 
ing facilities to the Illinois Central, the Mobile 
& Ohio and the Missouri Pacific. Thus favor- 
ably located, the company is assured of ample 
shipping facilities, even during the most acute 
car shortages. 

The company eaters especially to mixed car 
trade, its complete stock making possible 
prompt shipment of orders that the mills ordi- 
narily would find it difficult to handle. It also 
specializes in less than carload shipments, and 
a large percentagé of its business is of this 
character. Its unique facilities enable the con- 
cern to eater to cypress consumers and retailers 
not only in the central West but as far north 
as Canada and as far east as New York, and it 
is in position to ship out all orders within five 
to ten days following their receipt at Chicago 
headquarters, at 1560 McCormick Building. 

The Cairo concentration yard is a model in 
every respect. Trams, with a total length of 
about a mile and a quarter, run thru it, these 
being constructed of 2-inch oak $28, 16 feet 
wide. All lumber piles are 6 feet wide and 
not more than 15 feet high, and rest on founda- 
tions of solid cypress timbers laid on concrete 
posts. One-inch stripping insures free circula- 
tion of air, also promoted by a 114-foot open 
space between each pile, and each pile is covered 
with sheeting to keep the lumber dry. All 
widths and lengths are piled separately. 


A strictly modern planing mill was completed 
last year, and is producing five ears of dressed 
lumber and molding a day. This plant measures 
75 by 140 feet, and is equipped with one Yates 
A4 15-inch combination matcher and planer; 
one 30-inch planer; one 10- and three 6-inch 
molders; four chain-feed rip saws; one 54-inch 
band resaw; a picket machine and one cut-off 
saw at each end of the mill. The planers and 
molders are placed crosswise in the building, so 
that the lumber may be brought in from the 
tram along one side, run thru the machine and 
received on the other side, for direct loading 
into a waiting car or on a lumber buggy for 
conveyance to the dressed lumber shed. The 
planing mill also produces between 300 and 350 
tons of sawdust and shavings a month, which 
are baled for shipment to industrial consumers 
thruout the central West. 

Two splendid lumber sheds, one for rough 
lumber for planing mill purposes and the other 
for dressed lumber, each with a capacity of 
1,000,000 feet, feature the equipment in this 
attractively planned and efficiently operated 
yard. A third shed has been constructed to 
house the baled shavings, with a capacity of 
15,000 bales. The lumber is handled from the 
yard on wagons drawn by a Ford mule. More 
than 200 lumber buggies are in use. 

The company plans shortly to install a four 
unit battery of dry kilns with a capacity of 
300,000 feet, so as to insure bone dry lumber 
whenever needed. It also expects within the. 
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near future to manufacture gum trim in addi- 
tion to its cypress specialties. 

The Gregertsen Bros. Co. is ably officered by 
men who are well known to lumbermen gen 
erally—Nils Gregertsen, the president; L. P. 
Ryan, the vicé president, and W. J. Whyte, the 
secretury and treasurer. F. W. Corn is super- 
intendent of the distributing yard, and C. J. 


Dupuy of the planing mill. More than a hun- 
dred men are employed in the yard and mill, 
including nine inspectors. 

The sales foree consists of L. P. Ryan, cover- 
ing southern Wisconsin, southern Michigan, 
northern I}linois and Indiana; George E. Duer- 
ing, covering Ohio, New York State and Ontario, 
Canada, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 


and J. W. Blanton, covering New England 
States and eastern Canada, with headquarters 
in New York City Edward Dwyer, Jr., of St. 
Francisville, La., is the southern representative. 
The company also has direet representatives 
in Oshkosh, Wis.; Canton and Dayton, Ohio; 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, Pa., and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 





AMERICAN LUMBERING IMPRESSES AUSTRIANS 


New York, Dee. 4.—After a tour of. the 
country that took them into lumbering centers 
in all sections, Hugo Bruckmann, sawmill man- 
ufacturing expert, and Baron Richard Groedel, 
scion of a wealthy family of landholders, sailed 
from America today. They are taking back 
to their homes in Austria ideas of American 
machinery and lumbering conditions in the 
United States that they will incorporate in 
the operation of sawmills in their native land. 

Neither believes that American machinery 
can be introduced intact into Austria at this 
time; neither believes that the ‘‘ very uptodate ’’ 
methods employed in the great forests of the 
South and Northwest would suit conditions in 
eastern Europe at this time, but they do be- 
lieve that the lumbermen of the United States 
are carrying on their operations in an ultra- 
modern manner and that Kurope must come 
ultimately to American ways in getting out her 
lumber. 


Europe Should Use Band Saw 


The chief drawback to the immediate intro- 
duction of American sawmills in the forests 
of the Balkan peninsula, in the words of Mr. 
Bruckmann is the cost of the machines and of 
duties and transportation. Mr. Bruekmann be- 
lieves that many of the machines that he orn. 
spected in this country can be manufactured in 
Austria at considerably less than half the cost. 
He pointed first to the great difference in the 
cost of labor in the two lands. Then, he said, 
materials are much cheaper. 

Another drawback is that the lumbermen 
of Europe, especially those of Austria, are un- 
accustomed to band saws. They have never 
seen a band saw in operation in Austria, he 
emphasized, adding that one of his ideas is to 
coustruet a machine with an American band 
saw that will be operated in conjunction with 
three, four, or five gang saws. He said: 

In this way we may educate our people to the 
advantages of the band saw, over those of our 
own make. This Will take time, but the fact that 
taurou Groedel has been here with me and seen for 
himself will make it unnecessary for us to con- 
vince his family of the great utility of the band 
saw, 

We will not have to demonstrate to him that 
the band saw is not wasteful. Now that we have 
convinced Baron Groedel by letting him see actual 
operations, we have an entering wedge for the 
installation of American methods in our forests. 
saron Groedel, you know, is of a family of great 
landowners; they possess enormous tracts of tim- 
ber in several countries and in the line of ma- 
chinery the interests headed by his family are the 
largest in Austria. 

The only comparison I can make to demonstrate 
the standing of Baron Groedel’s family in eastern 
Europe is to say that they are the Weyerhaeusers 
of Austria. 


Favorably Impressed by American Conditions 


The departure of the Baron and Mr. Bruck- 
mann was not without a tinge of pathos.: Both 
admitted that the impression they had ob- 
tained of the United States before coming to 
see for themselves was that America was a 
place of lawlessness in which a man’s life was 
not worth his salt if he dared go into the streets 
after dark. They had been told that railroad 
ears and automobiles run recklessly from place 
to place, crushing out human lives with utter 
abandon. 

‘Tn the stories we had heard,’’?’ Mr. Bruck- 
mann continued, ‘‘you were a race of pleasure- 
seekers;- knew nothing of business and cared 
less, and were careless in everything. My opin- 
ion has been changed entirely.’’ The pathos 
exhibited itself when Mr. Bruckmann asked 
that he be permitted to give the following mes- 
sage to the lumbermen of the United States thru 
the AMERCAN LUMBERMAN: 

I must confess that I had no very good opinion 


of America until I came here, but now that I 
have seen the people and the country and the 
business life, I am very glad that I followed ‘my 
idea to come here and to see it once. I like the 
American life so well that I would like to stay 
here altogether and never go back to Austria. 

The reason is not that in our country conditions 
are bad, because I think I can make a living there, 
but I see here so many things, so very uptodate 
and so far ahead of conditions in our country even 
before the war. America is far more developed 
than I could imagine. 


Mr. Bruckmann, who is only 37 years old, 
heaved a great sigh, straightened up and with 
an enthusiastic smile confided: ‘‘T think I will 
come back to America and stay here. If it was 
ten years ago, I would not go back home now.’’ 

Baron Groedel was not so enthusiastic in his 
expressions, but it was plainly seen that he 
shared all his companion in America had said. 
He did remark that America is a wonderful 
land. 

Specializes in Making Sawmill Machinery 


Mr. Bruckmann came to this country as repre- 
sentative of G. Topham & Co., machinery manu- 
facturers, of Vienna, of which he is manager. 
He said his factory is only one branch of an 
enormous plant for the manufacturing of ma- 
chinery and that his firm dealt exelusively in 
sawmills and lumber machinery. He said about 
80 percent of the company’s business is export, 
a third of the output going to Rumania. Much 
of it goes to countries bordering on the Black 
Sea. He spoke of large business connections 
in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia. 


The question of taking American machinery to 
our people is one that would involve too much 
waste. Labor is cheap at home and forests are 
expensive. I believed that our people were making 
a mistake in their methods of lumbering and I 
came here with a view to obtaining ideas of 
methods and machinery that would be available 
for us. 

Said Mr. Bruckmann in the outset of an inter- 
view exclusively for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 


When you are brought up with a certain opinion 
that you think is right, it is hard to divorce you 
from that opinion, and therefore our people think 
their methods are best and that the American 
machinery is not right for them. But I believe 
that very seldom in the past has any one been 
here to study the lumber business, to study it 
thoroly as I have done. They formed their opinion 
of your American ways without studying them. 

Let me explain in another way: ‘There was 
always a big difference between the standard of 
living in Europe and in this country, and so the 
men who came here only for a short time to visit 
the United States, had no idea of emigrating. 
They came mostly, I believe, to see what kind of 
business they could do with America . 

Came Here to Learn of Improved Methods 


My idea was not first to see what kind of busi- 
ness we could do, but to learn about the differ- 
ences in conditions between the sawmill industry 
in this country and in our own. When I got the 
ideas of the Americans in operating sawmills and in 
logging I understood the reasons for American in- 
stallations and machinery construction methods 
to which the Americans are accustomed. I think 
that I now see also in what way these systems 
and American machinery may be brought into com- 
bination with the conditions in our country. 


As Wages Rise, Efficiency Must Increase 


All angles of the social problem in Europe at 
the present time go to show that the working class 
intends to get a higher standard of living and this 
means that labor is to become more expensive. 
The result is that labor will be even more expen- 
sive than before the war, whereas the great loss 
of men in the war will be a factor contributing 
toward higher wages. 

These conditions will make it necessary for us 
to obtain machinery of an efficiency much higher 
than that we now possess, so that every man’s 
work with the help of more powerful machinery 
will offset higher wages and the greater cost of 
production in other directions. We must have 


greater manufacturing efficiency if we are to com- 
pete with our rival nations. 


Visited Principal Producing Regions 

Arriving in New York about Oct. 10, Mr. 
Bruckmann and Baron Groedel went first into 
the lumbering regions of New York State. They 
visited Buffalo, Detroit, and Chicago, and from 
the latter city went directly to Seattle and 
Tacoma and the surrounding territory in the 
Northwest. Following a trip down the Pacific 
coast, the two travelers went to New Orleans 
and looked thoroly into methods employed in 
the southern lumber fields. 

‘“T have seen many sawmills, box manufaec- 
turing establishments and many smaller fae- 
tories,’’ said Mr. Bruckmann, ‘‘and I would 
say that the general efficiency is four times 
greater than that employed in Austria before 
the war.’’ 


Will Adapt American Ideas 


Mr. Bruckmann hesitated to remark that his 
firm was one of the oldest in Austria in its 
line, and added: 


I do not think that I will try to build machines 
like those I have seen here. I will use many 
ideas I have gathered here and some of the systems 
I have seen in operation. But I will not copy 
American machines. I think it will be much better 
to open trade with some of the distinguished firms 
in the United States because I think the American 
firms are much more specialized than our own. 

Therefore I can get any parts of machines I may 
desire and combine them with other parts to which 
we are accustomed. We build different kinds of 
machines that our people need and my intention 
is to help them with better and more efficient 
machinery. So we would make a sawmill with 
only one band saw and several gang saws, of the 
Kind we now use. I believe in this way we can 
introduce the band saw and pave the way for 
revolutionizing methods of manufacturing lumber. 


Finds ‘‘Devastation’’ Stories Exaggerated 


Mr. Bruckmann said that he considered the 
stories he had heard in Europe of the waste in 


American forests had been very much exag-, 


gerated, and he also disputes yarns he had 
heard of American carelessness. Said he: 


I have heard much of the danger that the 
United States will run out of wood. The question 
of depleting the forests is a very serious matter. 
But it is not a subject for America to worry 
too much about. Reforestation is always a sub- 
ject for discussion in the future development of 
the lumber industry. I think that America, with 
her great energy in doing things which are neces- 
sary, has begun to think about reforestation at a 
comparatively much earlier period than we in 
Europe. I have seen many young forests in the 
United States which are looking very fine. The 
danger of forest fires is here much greater than in 
our country, on account of the hot, dry summers, 
which are much longer than in Austria. The fact 
that you Americans obey the laws in a much 
stricter way than we do in Europe is a big asset. 
When reforestation laws are made they will be 
obeyed in this country. Naturally in a _ virgin 
forest which is far away from communication, and 
where every small piece of timber could be brought 
out only at large cost, it can not be otherwise 
than that someone will get too careless with this 
valuable stuff and try to get rid of it in the 
cheapest way. But everywhere any valuable prod- 
uct which pays the labor cost can be brought out, 
I think I have seen a very high grade of economi- 
cal sense in operating. I have such a high opinion 
of America that I believe she will accomplish any- 
thing she tries, and I have no idea that forests 
of the United States will ever be permitted to 
wear out. 

[In addition to this interview with a news 
representative, Mr. Bruckmann has written a 
letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in which 
he more fully gives his impression of the United 
States and gives to the lumber industry 
special message. This letter will be printed in 
a later issue.—Epiror. | 
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| The Low Grade Lumber Impasse—A gain 








CoLuMBuS, OH10, Dec. 4.—Landon C, Bell, chair- 
man of the publicity committee of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, commenting upon Wil- 
liam A. Babbitt’s article, “The Low Grade Lumber 
Impasse,” that appeared in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of Nov. 25, page 55, said that because of 
illness he bad not been able to give Mr. Babbitt’s 
article the careful consideration which was his 
custom respecting papers emanating from Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s pen. He said, however, that he had read 
the article with interest, and was impressed with 
the effort Mr. Babbitt was making to aid in a 
solution of the hardwood grag@ question, which 
Mr. Babbitt agrees is in a most unsatisfactory 
condition. He said that Mr. Babbitt clearly indi- 
cated that his paper is in the nature of a pioneer- 
ing effort at solution. 

His opinion was that the chief value of Mr. 
Babbitt’s article was to impress the fact of the 
existence of a deplorable condition respecting hard- 
wood lumber grades—a condition which Mr.. Bab- 
bitt conceives so full of menace as to require in 
his judgment emergency treatment. 

Respecting the more or less specific suggestions 
as to the way out, Mr. Bell thought that while Mr. 
Babbit’s paper was an important contribution to 
the discussion of this subject, there would likely 
be a very considerable difference of opinion held, 
not only by different elements of the industry but 
by different individuals comprising the different 
elements, all of which he pointed out, but em- 
phasized the necessity of comprehensive and con- 
structive consideration of the matter of proper 
grade formulation of the character that is being 
given the subject under the general supervision 
of the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 


Suggests Grades Based on Yields for Uses 


He questioned, to some extent, the practicability 
of some of Mr. Babbitt’s suggestions. He thought 
that the general purport of his views tended to 
indicate the imperative need of grade structures 
based upon the yield of the board to the fabricator. 
But he thought that Mr. Babbitt’s suggestions 
would not remedy the situation for the reason 
that, as he understood the article, re-grouping and 
width separation, in connection with other factors 
necessary to be considered in determining the 
utility yield of the boards, was not contemplated. 

He stated that it occurred to him that the en- 
richment of grades in order to bring into the mar- 
ket the largest possible footage of the logs could 
best be accomplished by grade definitions which 
would be based upon the actual yield of the lum- 
ber for the purpose for which it is intended. The 
fabricator is most vitally concerned in getting a 
grade of lumber that will yield him the largest per- 
centage of cutting of the sizes suitable for his 
requirements at the lowest cost, so that the fabrica- 
tor can, to phrase it somewhat as Mr. Babbitt has 
done, get his cuttings at the lowest cost consider- 
ing cost of lumber, freight, labor etc. 


Changes Should Await Comprehensive Survey 


Mr. Bell questions the wisdom of any temporary 
or piecemeal changes in the rules at the present 
time, because of the confusion that would be in- 
troduced into, the situation, inclining strongly to 
the view that the whole matter of grade definition 
would best be allowed to remain practically in 
statu quo until there is a reformulation of rules 
pursuant to a proper survey and under the plans 
that are going forward under the direction of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards. 

He was of opinion that inadequate and piece- 
meal treatment of the grade rules situation would 
not be likely to make conditions better, might make 
them worse—and in all events would fail to get 
at the seat of the trouble. 

Mr. Bell said that Mr. Babbitt was unquestion- 
ably right in two respects: 


1—That radical changes are needed in hard- 
wood lumber grades; and 


2—That freight rates on low grades are too 
high. 
Distribution of Selects Not Adequate Remedy 


He questioned the adequacy of the remedy 
which Mr. Babbitt seems to suggest for the grading 
situation. He said that if he understood the pur- 
port of Mr. Babbitt’s article, his suggestion is as 
follows: 


1—To abolish the grade of selects and distribute 
the boards now put into the select grade thru 
other grades; and 

2—Make the grade of No. 3 common 33% per- 
cent and better clear, instead of 25 percent and 
better sound. 

Mr. Bell called attention to the fact that prob- 
ably 75 percent of the manufacturers put their 
grade of selects in their No. 1 common grade of 


oak, that being vossibly the most important variety 
involved. , 

He says that Mr. Babbitt seemed to overlook the 
fact that abolishing the grade of selects will not 
enrich the lower grades to any considerable extent ; 
that probably not over 5 percent of the total oak 
production, for instance, falls in the grade of 
selects; probably not over 10 percent falls in the 
grades of FAS. Mr. Babbitt is, therefore, propos- 
ing to enrich the lower grades, which comprise 
approximately 85 percent of the entire volume of 
the log, by distributing, thru the 85 percent, 5 
percent of the log production to meet what Mr. 
3abbitt terms an emergency. 

Mr. Bell stated that there will undoubtedly be 
dissent from the proposition that there is more 
emergency involved in the matter now than there 
has been for many years. The condition is one 
of long standing, and while the acute problem re- 
specting low grades has varied at different periods, 
it has for a considerable number of years been 
with the industry. It is, in the opinion of many, 
not more of an emergency now than it was a few 
months ago when Mr. Babbitt wrote his illuminat- 
ing article on utility standardization. 


No. 3 Common Not Largely Used for Cutting Up 


Mr. Babbitt proposes, he continued, to make the 
grade of No. 3 common 33% percent and better 
clear, instead of 25 percent and better sound, as 
it is now. In this it seems that Mr. Babbitt is 
laboring under several misapprehensions. In the 
first place he compared No. 3 common with FAS 
for cutting purposes. In doing this, he possibly 
follows the rule, but he is not pointing out the 
error and vice inherent in the rules in treating 
grades used for widely different purposes by the 
same formula. As a matter of fact, the vast bulk 
of the No. 3 common lumber is not used for cut- 
ting-up purposes in the sense that the better grades 
are used, and, therefore, to compare a grade of 
lumber that is not intended or generally used for 
cutting-up purposes with one that is, is not 
illuminating and in fact misleading. He stated 
that perhaps the largest single use of No. 3 com- 
mon is for box lumber, in which no attempt is 
made to get out all of the defects which are con- 
sidered in making the grade. In fact, the grade 
definition does not touch directly on the use for 
box material at all. 


What Will Be Done With Throw Out from No. 3? 


He further suggested that Mr. Babbitt does not 
point out wherein the enrichment of the grade, by 
the two means mentioned above, would provide 
markets, stop the burning of lumber for fuel, help 
the fabricator who uses the lumber, or make the 
logs produce less low grade. 

Mr. Babbitt’s article, he said, seemed to start 
with a statement of the horrible situation as to 
the amount of low grades produced from the log, 
but in the development of his article he nowhere 
indicated what will be done with the lumber which 
he would, under his plan, throw out of the grade 
of No. 3 common by raising the cutting require- 
ments. 


Many Boards Rich Enough for Proper Purposes 


Mr. Bell stated that, in his opinion, the serious 
criticism of Mr. Babbitt’s entire study, as embodied 
in his paper, is his ignoring entirely the factor of 
utility ; that is to say, the use to which lumber is 
to be put. He said that there are now a great 
many boards that are “rich’’ enough for use for 
their proper purposes, and if the grades were so 
formulated that there would be proper separation 
for the different purposes, they would find their 
proper place in utilization. To illustrate his 
thought, he inquired whether the enriching of the 
grade of Nos. 1 and 2 common, by abolishing the 
grade of selects, would make the rip boards of 
those grades any more useful for cutting-up pur- 
poses, or the cutting-up boards any more useful 
for rip purposes. He added to the inquiry whether 
the 38-inch boards of the grade of No, 1 common, 
which the furniture manufacturers so strenuously 
objected to, would be any more useful in that grade 
if the select were added to it. 

He inquired also whether the addition of a few 
select boards of the grade of No. 3 common would 
enrich that grade for box, crating and other pur- 
poses in any degree commensurate with the loss 
of the use of such boards for better purposes to 
which they are commonly and may be successfully 
put, 

Mr. Babbitt seems to approve what he says has 
been the tendency of the grade making powers 
toward putting low grade lumber into higher grades 
on account of the increasingly inferior quality of 
the logs. Mr. Bell inquired if the abolition of the 
select grade is not a step in the opposite direction. 


Yield of Clear Cutting Varies With Specific Use 


Mr. Bell stated that there were seemingly a 
number of minor inaccuracies in Mr. Babbitt’s 
article, such as his assumption that No. 2 common 
will cut just exactly 50 percent of clear face cut- 
ting. The fact is that the rules provided that the 
poorest board in the grade must contain that per- 
centage of cutting, while the best board would pro- 
duce up to two-thirds clear face cutting. Mr. 
Babbitt seems to miss entirely “the joker” in this 
situation; that is, that for some purposes the 
No. 2 common will not cut 50 percent clear face 
cutting, while for others it may cut 80 percent or 
more clear face cutting, because the cutting re 
quirements under the present grade structures are 
entirely arbitrary and wholly unrelated to any 
specific use. 


Should Base Grades and Manufacture on Use 


Mr. Babbitt seems to miss the point that the 
yield for the purpose intended is in the last 
analysis the proper test of value. Adaptation of 
grades to consumption needs will reduce waste, 
and to that extent will relieve us of the tremendous 
freight burden of which Mr. Babbitt speaks. Mr. 
Bell urged, with deference to Mr. Babbitt, who is 
an able exponent of the cutting of dimension 
stock at the mills and has deeply studied that 
subject, that he seems to miss entirely the appli- 
cation in the present instance of the lesson he: has 
there undoubtedly learned, that if the grade rules 
were suited to consumption requirements, the 
manufacturing processes, being guided by the grade 
rules, would also be adjusted to consumption 
requirements. 

The proposition of basing grade rules on 
definitely ascertained consumption requirements 
and production possibilities is so fundamentally 
sound, and in fact has been endorsed so generally 
by everyone, regardless of whether they agree upon 
details or not, that it would seem to be folly to 
attempt to depart from that plan and to endeavor 
to get along by mere revamping, and by very 
superficial revamping at that, of the old grade 
structure. It is unthinkable that consumers will 
oppose grades so constructive as to be primarily 
based on the yield of the board for specific con- 
sumption requirements, in fact it is not con- 
ceivable that they will be satisfied with any de- 
velopment of grade definitions that falls short of 
reaching this end with at least approximate cer- 
tainty and definiteness. 


Use Survey Is First Step to Grade Changes 


The impracticability, or we might say the impossi- 
bility, of changing grades in any helpful way with- 
out basing the changes upon a careful survey of 
consumption requirements and manufacturing pos- 
sibilities, is amply demonstrated by the variety 
and contradictory character of the remedies so 
far proposed in various quarters, and by the fur- 
ther fact that it has been impossible so far to 
find any considerable part of the industry in agree- 
ment on any of the specific changes so far sug- 
gested. While there is no agreement, generally 
speaking, in respect to specific changes to remedy 
the situation, there is undoubtedly, as Mr. Babbitt 
ably shows, unanimous agreement that there should 
be changes. 

Mr. Bell was emphatic in his view that the 
whole question of grade rules should be determined 
after, and based upon, the surveys which are being 
made and contemplated under the auspices of the 
Central Committee on Lumber Standards. His pur- 
pose, he said, in commenting upon Mr. Babbitt’s 
article, was to point out the futility and danger in 
crystallizing opinion upon basically untenable 
propositions because of an erroneous understand- 
ing and incomplete presentation thereof. 

His views, he said, should not be construed as 
favoring, in the final formulation of rules, the 
retention of the grade of selects or any other 
particular grade or grades; his purpose is merely 
to call attention to the negligible character of the 
effect upon the whole subject of any disposition of 
the question of the grade of selects; and to point 
out that, in his opinion, so far from offering a 
remedy for the present conditions, it would, in 
fact, have at most only a minor, almost a negligi- 
ble, effect upon the situation as a whole. 


CORPORATE FINANCING in September amounted 
to $282,000,000, compared with $286,000,000 the 
month before, and $256,000,000 a year ago. Of 
the total, $99,000,000 was issued to retire ma- 
turities, compared with $26,000,000 the pre- 
vious month, and $33,000,000 issued for this 
purpose a year ago. 
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LUMBERMAN’S NEW HOME LACKS NOTHING 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Dec. 5.—It would be hard 
to find a better example of all that a modern 
home should be, in appearance, convenience and 
comfort of the interior arrangements, thoroness 
of construction and quality of materials used, 
than is afforded by the beautiful new residence 
of Ralph McCracken, of the Kentucky Lumber 
Co., Lexington. 

The first story is constructed with two sep- 
arate walls of hollow tile, with air space be- 
tween. This story is finished on the outside 
with a dash coat of stucco, of natural cement 
color. The second story is of frame construc- 
tion, with storm sheathing, building paper, and 
16-inch red cedar shingles laid 7 inches to the 
weather and painted the same color as the 
stucco. 

A wonderfully pleasing effect has been ob- 
tained by the unique 


an enclosed rear porch. In the center of one 
of the side walls of the living room is a large 
open fire place and mantel, being a reproduction 
of an old colonial mantel, with black and gold 
Italian marble facing and hearth. The solarium 
has 13 windows and 2 doors, tile floor and base, 
and a wall fountain. There are double French 
doors (6x7 foot openings) between the solarium 
and living room, living room and hall, hall and 
dining room, and dining room and breakfast 
porch. All floors, with the exception of the 
solarium, kitchen and bathrooms, are of 144-inch 
face clear black walnut, laid in designs in the 
front hall and breakfast porch, and finished 
natural color with filler, stain, shellac, floor 
varnish and wax. The stairway has black wal- 
nut treads, newels and hand rail, and the risers 
and balustrade are of poplar, painted ivory. 


The side walls of the bath rooms are finished 
in 6x6-inch white tile, with a double course of 
%,-inch black and white border in checker- 
board design under the cap. The floors are 
14%4x3-inch glazed white tile, in basket weave 
design. 

In the attic there is one finished room, and 
space to finish two or three more if desired. 
Plumbing has been roughed in for another 
complete bath room. 

The kitchen floor is covered with cork and 
equipped with built-in cabinets. The range 
has a hood, with an electric exhaust fan to 
drive out heat and fumes. A Frigidair electric 
refrigerator eliminates the iceman. The base- 
ment, which has a concrete floor and is plast- 
ered, contains coal bins, boiler room, laundry 
and fruit room, all partitions being of hollow 

tile. Heat is supplied 





treatment of the roof, 
as is shown by the 
accompanying photo- 
graph. The roof is cov- 
ered with ‘‘thatched’’ 
red cedar shingles, 
dipped in red creosote 
shingle stain. The 
shingles are cut with 
irregularly curved’ 
butts, and laid to run 
in waves, with as 
much variation as pos- 
sible in the relation 
of the courses, giv- 
ing the effect of a 
thatched roof. The 
gable ends, valleys, 
eaves and ridges are 
‘ covered - with shingles 
of the same_ kind, 
shaped by steam bend- 











by an American type 
‘“A’’ boiler, using 
natural gas and coal, 
with an Arcola heat 
regulator. The radi- 
ators in each room are 
decorated to match 
the wall paper. An 
80-gallon hot water 
boiler in the basement 
equipped with gas 
heater and controlled 
by thermostat, is so 
connected that hot 
water is available in- 
stantly whenever a 
valve is opened. 

The entire house is 
completely wired with 
circuits and connec- 
tions for power ap- 
plianees and lights. 











ing both across and 
with the grain, to con- 
form to the curves of 
the built-up frame, The 
roof sheathing is 1xl-inch strips on the gable 
ends and at the eaves, laid over rafters and 
lookouts, which were cut by band saw to 
form the curves. The sheeting on the eyebrows 
and the curve over the front porch are of 
¥%-inch poplar in two layers, made of thin 
material in order to have it curve gracefully 
over the forms. All the outside finish is poplar, 
painted ivory. 

The accompanying floor plans give a good 
idea of the interior arrangement. On the first 
floor there is a wide center hall, with stair- 
way, living room, dining room, solarium, break- 
fast porch, butler’s pantry and kitchen, also 
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New home of Ralph McCracken, Lexington, Ky. Notice the pleasing roof 
unusual method of laying the red cedar shingles 


All interior finish is poplar, painted ivory, 
except the doors, which are genuine mahogany, 
made with two vertical panels. 


On the second floor is a large hall, four bed- 
rooms and three tiled bathrooms, each equipped 
with combination shower and tub. Each bath 
room has a spacious linen closet built in. There 
is a large closet in each bedroom, and in the 
hall is a large linen closet. The bedrooms have 
four windows each, two of which in each room 
are Lunken windows, which open full length by 
pushing both sash clear up in the head, thus 
affording 100 percent ventilation. All windows 
on the front elevation are of plate glass. 
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All the feed wires, 
both telephone and 
electric, enter thru 
underground conduits, 
and all wires in the house are in flexible metal 
conduits. The house is equipped thruout with 
intercommunicating telephones. 

The garage is of the same design and con- 
struction of the house. On the first floor is 
space for three cars. The second floor is fin- 
ished with a hall, three rooms, bath, and four 
large closets. Mr. McCracken occupied the 
garage apartment for two years prior to and 
during the construction of the house, which re- 
quired nearly fourteen months to build, as 
plenty of time was given to permit everything 
to dry out and settle before being finished. 

The house, garage and landscaping of the 
house were planned in detail by Mrs. Me- 
Cracken, who worked out and designed the floor 
plans ete., consulting architects only for work- 


effect obtained by the 
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ing out the details of dimensions and construc- 
tion. The drawings were made by the Frankel- 
Curtis Co., architects, of Lexington. The con- 
struction was done by J. N. Merchant & Son, 
building contractors, under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. MeCracken, who was right on 
the job all the time. All the lumber used in 
the house came from the mills of the owner, 
located in Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 

The house was completely finished, including 
all papering and decorating, before occupancy. 
It has now been occupied nearly a year and 
there is not a single crack in the plaster or 
any perceptible shrinkage in the woodwork, 
doors or floors, proving that it pays to take 
plenty of time to do a good job. 


“*Pity the Poor Wholesaler”’ 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 2.—‘‘Pity the poor 
wholesaler,’’ exclaims W. A. Duncan, manager 
of the lumber department of the Pacific Fir Co., 
in discussing the acute shortage of cargo space 
in the intercoastal trade. Having in mind the 
fact that numerous steamship companies are 
booked up far into the new year, and that the 
prospective shipper who has not succeeded in 
establishing his conections has little chance 
to sit in at the game, ‘Mr. Duncan says: 


Like the young man who in the springtime turns 
his thoughts to love, the west Coast wholesaler 
has during the last few months seen a chance to 
do the “Get-Rich-Quick-Wallingford” stunt. 


astern representatives sent back such glowing 
reports of the enormous demand back there for 
Pacitic coast forest products, and so many inquiries 
developed into actual orders, that Mr. West-Coast- 
Wholesaler forgot all about the car shortage and 
began to think in terms of millions. Why bother 
with a pesky little carload of lumber when he 
could sell to the Atlantic coast in parcels of 
100,000 feet minimum, and apparently at a margin 
that would enable him to pay his delinquent golf 
club dues and again buy his wife a box of bonbons. 


So far, so good. But what about space? That 
ought to be easy! Why, there are a dozen big 
steamship lines operating boats on regular sched- 
ules. He knows the Shipping Board controls the 
rate and he can compete with his brothers on an 
even basis as far as freight charges are concerned. 
Iie accepts a healthy order. Then the fun begins! 

Our friend nonchalantly reaches for his ’phone 
and calls the office of a steamship line. It’s the 
one his best friend has told him is controlled by 
a bunch of fine fellows. This is what he gets: 

“Thanks for the call, old man, but we haven't 
a bit of space to offer you at the present time. 
Call me again sometime.’ Then he tries steam- 
ship company No. 2, and hears: 

“Glad to know you are in the game, Mr. Blank, 
but our entire available space is fully booked. It 
is possible that some rearrangement of tonnage 
ot ge occur, in which instance I shall be glad to 
eall you.” 

Well, third time is winning time, so he tries 
again and is told: 

_Owing to our present obligations we could not 
lift such a shipment for the next three or four 
months.” 

Beads of perspiration are beginning to form 
where he gnce wore his pompadour. He goes on 
down the list of booking agents and finds out— 
“From present indications we will not have any 
space until late February or early March,” ’ 


Old Man West Coast Wholesaler never lies 
down on the job, so off go wires to his connections 
in the East: “Book space for orders recently ac- 
cepted ; answer.” The eagerly expected answer is 
not forthcoming. About a week later a letter 
arrives telling him that ‘Rough-Roofers’” has 
contracted for 3,000,000 feet a month on the 
“Ocean Wave Steamship Line.” It is reported 
that “Spruce Spigot Co.” has closed a deal for 
ten sailing schooners at a price (which would 
indicate to him that they will undersell him by 
several dollars a thousand) and because they did 
so have the preference on all the “Salty Surf 
Steamship Co.’s’ space for the entire year. 


That night Mr. West Coast Wholesaler is 
grouchy and will not play with the kids. ‘ He 
burns his tongue with his coffee and fires the 
cook. But next day he receives a wire stating: 
“Offered firm, half million space at sixteen with 
oe bonus. Recommend acceptance. Wire 
quick, 

The paramount question now in the mind of 
our “Physical Wreck” is who gets the bonus, and 
why? The conference rate is so-and-so. All the 
steamship lines belong to that conference dictator- 
ship. Then why can some fellow back there who 
gets some “inside dope”. that the “Water Elf” can 
take an additional half-million, capitalize at the 
expense of the legitimate west Coast wholesaler 
and make him pay a bonus in order to ship lumber 
on vessels which are duty-bound to carry it at a 
specified price? Why is the west Coast whole- 
saler shut out and some fellow back East allowed 
to contract all the space and auction it off? Why 
is the western man’s requisition, filed in writing, 
with the steamship lines out here, ignored? 


The mail is full of inquiries for west Coast: 


forest products. Salaried men back there are 


frantic because the western office does not quote 
on the actual business offered. Commission men 
are switching over to the “Big Firms’ that can 
guarantee to make deliveries. It reminds our 
friend that— 
“We're getting easier every day ; 
Getting stung in the same old way. 
Nobody knows the reason, 
But they’re at it still. 
It’s understood that we get it good— 
And we probably always will.’ 


Wants Canadian Logs on Free List 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 2.—Believing that the 
situation with respect to the tariff on saw logs 
demands immediate action, J. H. Bloedel, presi- 
dent of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills., 
has written under date of Nov. 27, to United 
States Senator Miles Poindexter as follows: 


Referring to sundry correspondence I had with 
you in late September relative to the removal of 
the tariff of $1 a thousand feet on saw logs: 


The lumber manufacturers thru the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, are making an applica- 
tion to the President, thru the Tariff Commission, 
for a reduction of 50 percent as provided by law. 
They are very hopeful that their showing will be 
able to bring this about promptly. However, this 
is only going part way. ‘There never was any 
justification for a tariff on the raw material (saw 
logs) so long as the manufactured product (lumber 
and shingles) comes in free. A joint resolution 
should be introduced in the Senate and House 
putting logs on the free list. Senator Kellogg, 
as you know, introduced an amendment in the 
Senate putting logs on the free list, but a duty 
was agiin put on in the conference committee and 
finally passed. 


Labor employed in the production of saw logs 
in Canada is relatively higher paid than labor in 
the United States. There are no Orientals at work 
in the woods, as they are prohibited under their 
law. There is, therefore, no justification for a 
duty in order to protect our labor. As our avail- 
able timber resources are rapidly disappearing, we 
should draw on the raw material of our neighbor- 
ing countries just as much as possible. That is a 
self evident economic principle. For instance: Im- 
mediately after the tariff bill went into effect, 
Sept. 21, hemlock logs (which are largely used for 
box shooks, containers, pulpwood ete.) were ad- 
vanced on Puget Sound from $12 and $14 to $12 
and $16; whereas they remained at the old price 
in Canada. There is now a shortage of fir and 
cedar saw logs in Puget Sound waters and a sur- 
plus in Canada, with the probabilities that logs 
will advance $1 to $2 a thousand feet here; but 
the surplus on the other side is not available 
except on the payment of $1 a thousand feet duty. 
Manifestly it works a hardship on all of our manu- 
facturers, because the Canadian manufacturer has 
a free use of all of the American markets without 
duty, and has available the Canadian log supply at 
the lower prices. 


You will recall Senator Kellogg introduced an 
amendment to the tariff bill in the Senate, putting 
logs on the free list; but this was lost in the con- 
ference committee. The shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association took it up with him 
at the time and he wired them as per the follow- 
ing telegram : 


“Telegram received. I made a motion and got 
logs put on the free list in the Senate. The con- 
ferees put back the duty and the bill has been 
reported. Conference report can not again be 
amended. No possible way to get logs on free list 
except by a joint resolution of the two houses. I 
am willing to join and do what I can to get that 
thru. I have from the beginning done everything 
in my power to accomplish this object.” (Signed 
Frank B. Kellogg.) 


You will note he expressed his willingness to 
join with any effort to put logs on the free list. 
I have understood he has confirmed this statement 
subsequently and I believe will have no objection 
to bringing in a resolution in favor of free logs 
at any time when it is thought opportune. Per- 
sonally, I think that you should introduce such a 
resolution, being from the State of Washington, but 
you may have other reasons for not wishing to do 
so. That is the reason that I mention Senator 
Kellogg’s probable attitude. 


Something should be done to bring about free 
logs at an early date. I would like to have you 
write me your viewpoint, as to what you think 
can be done and how it should be done. I may 
be in Washington shortly after the middle of 
December, just before the holiday recess. I hope, 
however, something can be done before that time 
because the increasing shortage of logs on Puget 
Sound should leave the surplus available in Canada 
free to our manufacturers without duty, and that 
just as soon as possible. 


Improvement Promised in Car Supply 


EvERETT, WASH., Dec. 2.—A prospective im- 
provement in car supply is held out by the 
fact that the Great Northern is hauling two 
solid trains of empties thru from St. Paul to 
this city. ; 

The latest report as to car supply is that all 
roads west of the Cascade Mountains in Wash- 
ington face this situation. Available require- 
ments in box cars, 20 percent; open cars, 39 
percent; log flats, 76 percent. 

A report from the department of public works 
at Olympia, dealing with box cars and re- 
frigerators on four transcontinental lines, shows 
that the week of Nov. 18 was the first since 
June in which there was noted an increase in 
car supply as compared with the preceding week. 
In the western district June 30 there were 40,964 
ears; Oct. 21, 19,668, of which only 3,457 were 
box ears; Oct. 28, 19,081, or only 46.5 percent 
of normal, with box cars at 3,007, or only 15.7 
percent. Nov 11, 17,955, or 43.8 percent of 
normal, with box cars reduced to 2,688, or 14.9 
percent. The turn in the tide is shown in the 
following paragraph: 

Nov. 18 brought the first increase in the number 
of cars in the western district, with the first 
real promise that relief was on the way. The 
promise of the railroads to. move empty cars west 
in solid trains will continue to increase the number 
of cars in the district each week, tho it will be 
several months before the normal point will be 
reached. The Nov. 18 report showed 18,306 cars 
in the western district, or 44.6 percent of normal. 
The box car total was 2,738, a very slight increase 
in number over the preceding week, but no change 
in percentage. 


Advantages of Rafting Logs 


San Dreco, Cauir., Dec. 2.—The Benson Lum- 
ber Co. has received inquiries from various parts 
of the world for information concerning its 
method of long distance rafting. To date the 
Benson company has towed a total of sixty 
rafts from the Columbia River to San Diego 
without any trouble. 

The chief advantage derived by the Benson 
Lumber Co. from operating a sawmill in San 
Diego, 1,000 miles away from the Oregon woods 
where it gathers its logs, is the fact that it is 
able to furnish on short notice, special timbers 
which otherwise would have to be ordered in 
the north and could only be obtained after 
considerable delay. The saving in freight is 
not so great as popularly considered, owing to 
the large capital tied up in equipment, the heavy 
depreciation of equipment, and the capital tied 
up in logs which can not be marketed for over 
a year after they are bought. 

The Benson rafts are all practically the same 
size—800 feet long, 36 feet deep, 56 feet wide. 


To Tell Tacoma’s Story to World 


Tacoma, WASH., Dec. 2.—The Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club has set out seriously and en- 
thusiastically to tell the world that Tacoma is 
‘¢The Lumber Capital of America.’’ As al- 
ready announced, it has blocked out an ambi- 
tious advertising campaign, national in scope 
and involving a considerable expenditure, set- 
ting forth the facts in a most attractive and 
convincing manner. The text will point out that 
buyers of lumber should visit Tacoma and trib- 
utary mills and become acquainted with facili- 
ties of ‘‘The Lumber Capital of America,’’ 
and with the personalities of the concerns from 
which they buy, and at the same time enjoy 
the climatic and scenic charms of this section. 
‘‘Come for business; stay for play,’’ will be 
one of the chief messages. An important fea- 
ture of this national advertising campaign is 
that it will attract other industries to Tacoma. 

The moving spirits in the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club believe they are developing a big, 
constructive idea—an idea with vision which, in 
its working out, will mean more to the city of 
Tacoma than is generally realized. Among the 
salient facts are these: 

Tacoma’s daily lumber cut would supply com- 
fortable homes for 150 families. 

The daily lumber cut of the Tacoma district 
would supply homes for over 300 families. 

Tacoma is America’s largzst producing center 


for doors. — ; 
Tacoma is America’s largest producing center 
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for lumber, millwork and other forest products, 

Tacoma possesses the largest wooden column 
factory in the world. 

Every item comprehended in Pacific Northwest 
forest products is available to buyers here in 
Tacoma. 

The planing mill and factory industries have 
been developed to a greater degree in Tacoma than 
in any other center, due chiefly to the large number 
of mills in close proximity to the city, placing 
Tacoma in an extremely favorable position, prac- 
tically in the center of a great lumber producing 
area and possessing shipping facilities—both water 
and rail—of the first order. 


In order to carry on the campaign more ef- 
fectively, an emblem has been adopted in the 
form of a medallion portraying Tacoma and 
the mountain, with the words, ‘‘ Tacoma, Wash- 


ington, the Lumber Capital of Ameriea,’’ and 
‘*Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club.’’ A name plate 
showing the words, ‘‘Tacoma, Washington, the 
Lumber Capital of America,’’ in distinetive 
lettering has been decided upon also. It is note- 
worthy that the campaign will not be confined 
wholly to lumber. It will do a great work for 
Tacoma and the entire surrounding district. 
Mount Tacoma will come in for frequent ref- 
erence, both in text and illustration, and many 
other features of Tacoma’s enviable environ- 
ment will be heralded far and wide. 

A few years ago some Tacoma lumbermen 
conceived the idea that Tacoma’s importance 
as a lumber center should become more widely 


known and credited. But it was only when they 
began to dig for facts in pursuit of this idea 
that they discovered that Tacoma is not alone 
important as a lumber center; she is preéminent. 
From that big idea, which has been caught up 
and nourished by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club, has come the impelling foree thru which 
the story will be told to the whole world. 
(SPR AEBZEZESS: 

RAPID-ACTION FIRE PUMPS were the most ef- 
fective single agency in fighting British Colum- 
bia forest fires last season, according to Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of the work. The 
use of hand pumps in the woods is growing 
rapidly. 





Wooden Cornices 





Neglected Uses for 


and Exterior Ornamentation 





It would be well if architects of today would 
take a leaf out of the book of early American 
builders. For the last generation or two there 
has been a tendency to employ sheet metal for 
exterior cornices and similar architectural ap- 
pendages, notwithstanding the fact that metal 
corrodes and is completely destroyed under the 
best maintenance in much less time than wood 
will decay under the most trying conditions. 
It is not a very serious thing to leave wood 
unpainted for a number of years, but iron and 
steel deteriorate so rapidly when unprotected 
that it is a matter of consequence to postpone 
painting when it is needed. 


From an architect’s point of view, wood is 
the much more desirable material since it has 
not the waviness of surface and the effect of 
cheapness that metal has. Wood does not look 
like a substitute and has a quality which no 
sheet metal can equal. 

It is easy to see what started the movement 
which brought metal products to the foreground. 
It is precisely the same thing that is endeavor- 
ing to drive the shingle out of the market— 
propaganda and the erroneous assumption that 
metal is much more safe as a fire risk. That this 
is true, to a limited extent, is obvious. While 
no one would recommend the use of wooden 
cornices on a high building, there is no reason 
why this, material should not be employed in 
buildings up to three or four stories in heignt 
which in ease of necessity may be reached by a 
stream from an ordinary fire hose. 

In Fig. 1 we have an example of wooden 
architecture of the most elaborate kind. All 
of the delicate moldings and ornamentation are 
of wood and show little, if any, mark of decay. 
This particular church is in Boston and was 
built about 1730. 

Fig. 2 shows Monticello, the beautiful home 
of Thomas Jefferson, built at the beginning of 
the last century. The building was planned 
and constructed by the great statesman himself 
and erected on a hill outside of Charlottes- 
ville, Va. From the top of this elevation he 


[By Theodore F. Laist] 


Wood 


in Brick Buildings 























Fig. 1. The Delicate Wood Moldings and Orna- 
mentation of this Boston Church Were Applied 
in 1730 and Show Little, If Any, Mark of 
Decay 








Fig. 2. The Wooden Ornamentation That at the Beginning of the Last 
Century Was Applied to the Beautiful Home of Thomas Jefferson, Is 


in a Good State of Preservation Today 
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could oversee, with a telescope, the construction 
of the buildings of the University of Virginia 
which were being erected from his plans and 
under his supervision. 

In Monticello and in the buildings of the 
university the classie style of architecture was 
used and the delicate cornices and colonnades, 
with entablatures and balustrades, were con- 
structed of native wood. All of these wood 
embellishments and architectural features exist 
today in as good a state of preservation as the 
brick masonry itself. 

In Fig. 3 we have an example of a New 
England town hall of a century and a quarter 
ago. This particular one was erected at Am- 
herst, Mass. By close inspection one can see 
that the building proper is constructed of brick 
but the entire portico and lantern are of wood. 
Key-blocks and similar features, which ordi- 
narily are made of stone, are often just as 
effective and durable made of wood. 


The Use of Stain Instead of Paint 


There is another point which might well 
receive consideration at this time. Since so 
much stress is laid, by manufacturers of com- 
petitive materials, on the cost of painting, there 
is no reason why wood in all cases should be 
painted with lead and oil, or zine and oil, be- 
cause a coat of some preservative is quite as 
effective and much cheaper. In the early days 
of the California bungalow, these were invari- 
ably built of rough boards which, including the 
frame millwork, were stained with shingle or 
creosote stains. A coat of creosote, oil thinned, 
will give as good, if not better, protection than 
any of the ordinary lead paints, will not 
require renewal, and is very inexpensive. It has 
the additional advantage that it may be applied 
by an unskilled worker and in a much briefer 
time than that which is required to apply paint. 
Furthermore, an effective job may be obtained 
by one coat instead of two or three. For farm 
buildings and warehouses ete., staining is to 
be particularly recommended. 








Fig. 3. The Wooden Portico and Lantern Put on This New England Town 
Hall a Century and a Quarter Ago Show the Same Durability as tne 
Brick of the Building Proper 
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Lumber Movement for Forty-seven Weeks* 


Production Shipments ~ Orders 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 io i. 
or Ros a thinks tie niaddwss wens 3,415,209,809  3,232,618,353  3,292,141,851  3,420,767,602  3,453,149,842  3,447,599,845 
Oe eee en "76,762,517 74:784'391 82,062,204 79,223172 ' 87,528,500 61,377,824 
BEE ccakvcucasanecéuttdnvenbevndscicnonxanewti 3,491,972,326  3,307,402,744  3,374,204,055  3,499,990,774  3,540,678,342 eee 
Test Coz we Ags Bc auch wate arg 2M 901,118,440 2,437,351,807  3,600,465,523 . 2,507,093,656  3,690,914,567 2,559,455, 
eas 70 aemepnaennennn tent anbad a tka ae 904412:707  a9'3771331 83558701” 52,286,897 90,921,550 "56,644,824 
DEE -..c cup dono bigtannbanesteedsescabanenetorsaan 4,005,533,147 2,496,929,138  3,684,024,224 2,559,380,553 3,781,836,117 eo 
_ acturers’ Association............... 1,091,312,000 658,784,082  1,083,292,000 639,353,728  1,113,7'75,000 649,250,000 
NE ce cee ee y 9,439,000 **'4'881,000 21,419,000 11,048,000 _” 25,850,000 14,175,000 
TMGD,  cctenpadewh chide dioksaimnuntexsunwnaiatennadis a 1,120,751,000 663,665,082  1,104,711,000 650,401,728  1,139,625,000 pone rseee 
Xe . Thite & Sugar Pine } ‘ * Agssn.. 17,003, 323,121,000 332,657,000 241,714,000 805,326,000 14,447,0 
Causornia, White & Susar Pine Manufacturers) Assn. Oe Mover atereon «youn egagon Tab 0 
DE aakcacentiveldnctinndatseksctcravesbentene 522,631,000 339,438,000 242,584,000 811,460,000 414,87 — 
OE cckakks nxereddertienbatdankscteckacenehdew ene ? pei 
iforniz 2d w PABOCIAUION: 10.06.0089 4s owed a weinind overs 365,895,000 265,319,000 321,860,000 191,257,000 344,830,000 191,241, 
eg gepeiemnonenanccapunp pm ebinemaairore 9,709,000 7,376,000 9,100,000 7,088,000 9,842,000 6,022,000 
BEE nicnunceanceccecodsaenereninenedende rene 375,604,000 272,695,000 330,960,000 198,345,000 354,672,000 rose 
N ‘arolina Pine Association. ..........scssseeeecees 9,271,381 304,635,849 448,853,777 296,408,846 438,343,055 297,025,544 
Pee ee 109577 482 9,067,691 9,433,731 7,967,397 11,153,606 Ashe 
DONO. vckpou0k scans dete hdedcebetadcakesmesemehcat 448,848,833 313,703,540 458,287,508 304,376,243 449,496,661 302,703,360 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn... one age ey poe areriy ee srr ys ete 
fo fa | Oe ee ee er ren ee ae . ‘, ’ ’ ’ ’ yO, 
Total pecs Sahin ba tie cbt iN) ARNO 94,877,000 89,338,000 132,653,000 93,639,000 120,398,000 soare 
Jorthe i ‘ acturers’ Association ............. 95,887,41 No Report 378,984,229 No Report 372,956,000 Not Reporte 
Ke emeeteniaateneiocc some camer medtigoes No Hebort  S’aigaigge No Report 7igeigog Not Reported 
PSUR ics Shin. ails s Danieiee SEM EGMe ER ce hee aes bea cumars 400,601,378 388,342,565 380,741,000 : 
Total for One Week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 242,174,639 155,993,413 223,720,972 160,614,466 241,327,656 A a atneige 
Total for Forty-seven Weeks (Cut, Ship’ts and Orders). .10,460,818,684  7,466,854,504  9,812,620,352 7,548,717,298 10,578,907,120 7,786,707, 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn. Jan.-Oct., 1922 
INN > aici icehearel acai ataaes ad a tied tiene caeaaat 110,860,000 , 105,177,000 Not Reported not Reported 
= = gaegenhepeneapente fies ee Eee pee ete 52,745,000 —«* 81,145,000 52,465,000 110,391,000 so¢ Reported , 


Grand Total (Cut and Shipments)..... 


cise inane 10,624,423,684 


7,597,999,504 


9,970,262,352 


7,659,108,298 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 7 and include those for the week ended Nov. 25. The 1921 figures are for the corresponding 
period. Compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 





Production in Oregon and Washington 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 9.—The 1921 lumber production in Oregon and Washington, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures compiled by the bureau of the census in codperation with the 
Forest Service, was 34 percent less than that of 1920, due to lack of demand, low prices and 
unsatisfactory shipping facilities. Indications are that the 1922 cut, while larger than that for 


1921, will also be somewhat less than that for 1920. 


feet. The statement follows: 


The total 1921 cut was 5,829,598,000 








No. of Douglas Western All 
mills fir yellow pine Spruce other* Total 
EROON 5 nicies svn seeev esac 389 1,510,643,000 310,235,000 79,446,000 106,458,000 2,006,782,000 
PUEBRINBION: 6.6, :0,0:0,0 0.085008 20% 546 2,889,594,000 180,019,000 151,845,000 601,358,000 3,822,816,000 
935 4,400,237,000 490,254,000 231,291,000 707,816,000 5,829,598,000 


The cut of Douglas fir, the principal species cut in both States, comprised about 95 percent of 


the total cut of fir for the United States. 


Lath production was 743,045,000 pieces, and shingle production, 5,736,760,000. 


*Principally hemlock, cedar and white pine. 





California Redwood Data 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 2.—The Califor- 
nia Redwood Association reports for the week 
ended Aug. 26: 


Member mills reported Entire 
Percent Industry 





No. of of pro- (estimated) 

mills Feet duction Feet 
Production ... 14 9,709,000 100 13,300,000 
Shipments ... 14 9,100,000 94 12,500,000 

Orders— 
Received ... 14 9,842,000 101 13,500,000 
On hand.... 14 68,237,000... 93,500,000 
Detailed Distribution for Week 

Shipments Orders 
14 mills 14 mills 
Northern California*....... 2,039,000 2,371,000 
Southern California*....... 4,988,000 4,341,000 
MET © oosbbs'6aSatewosaee 84,0 196,000 
MEETS, Sacue'sesiadoswsine 1,872,000 2,804,000 
PN bdcionxiseeadeseouas 117,000 130,000 
Co ee 9,100,000 9,842,000 


*North and south of line running thru San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

Nevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

All other States and Canada. 


National Analysis 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issues the 
following analysis of statistics for the week 
ended Nov. 25. Orders and shipments are 
shown as percentages of production: 

During During 47 
pea Wks. Ended 


. 25 Nov. 25 
No. of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- 





ASSOCIATION— mills ments ders ments ders 
Southern Pine ...... 130 107 114 97 101 
wh. 152 80 8s7 92 94 
Western Pine ....... 40 73 88 99 102 
California Pines..... 6 120 109 65 155 


California Redwood... 14 94 101 88 94 
No. Carolina Pine.... 39 98 116 102 100 
Nor. Hemlock & Hdwd. 19 104 109 140 127 
Northern Pine....... 9 198 165 97 95 





Southern Pine Barometer 


For the week ended Nov. 24, Friday, one 
hundred thirty mills report as follows to the 
Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Carst Feet duction ments 
PFOGUCTION. 6.5. «00% MOMOEDEL aoese esac 
Shipments .... 3,633 82,062,204 106.90 ..... 
Orders— 
Received .... 3,875 87,528,500 114,03 106.66 
On hand end 
WEEE sisccc pe gl DE) 5 lc 


*Orders on hand showed an increase of 1.35 
percent during the week. 

7As a basis for carload, the average load shipped 
in October, 22,588 feet, is used. 





Analysis of Fir Barometer 


SEATTLE, WASsH., Dec. 2.—During the first 


forty-six weeks of 1922, the mills reporting to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association show 
production 60 percent in excess of the first 
forty-six weeks of 1921; and 11 percent in 
excess of the same period in 1920. Comment- 
ing on the figures, Robert B. Allen, secretary- 
manager, says: 


The 11 percent excess for the first forty-six 
weeks of 1922, as compared with the same period 
in 1920, is significant, in view of the fact that 
1920 was the year of the industry’s greatest pro- 
duction prior to 1922. 

In new business, the reporting mills for the first 
forty-six weeks show 44 percent increase over the 
same period in 1921; and 35 percent increase over 
the like period of 1920. In shipments, the first 
forty-six weeks of this year show an increase of 
44 percent over 1921; and an increase of 17 per- 
cent over 1920. Detailed figures of cut, orders and 
shipments for the first forty-six weeks of the last 
three years follow: 

Production 
Year Feet 
1922. .3,901,118,440 
1921. .2,487,351,807 
1920. .3,508,872,717 


New Business Shipments 


ee ee 
3,690,914,567 3,600,465,523 
2,559,455,754 2,507,093,656 
2,725,347,981 3,071,072,542 





California Pines Sales 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 2.—The Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reports for the week ended Nov. 
25 average prices received (siding, battens and 
lath not included) as $51.70 on total sales of 
8,033,000 feet; $45.95 on California sales of 
2,450,500 feet, and $69.10 on export sales of 
24,000 feet. Total sales by grades were as 
follows: 


California White Pine Mixed Pines 
Feet Common— Feet 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 586,500 Oy b tecne 01000 
CS BROCE: wc:cwes 297,500 ING: 2 esienus 438,000 
DD GBINCe sors es 274,500 1 a: Girne 598,000 
No. 3 clear... 391,000 Mh OE -veeatce 410,500 
Inch shop .... 198,000 No. 6 ...... 2,000 
No. 1 shop.... 411,500 ¥%”", all width 13,500 
No. 2 shop.... 253,500 Form stock. 5,000 
No. 3 shop.... 58,000 Misc, ....... 99,500 
Shop, short... 30,000 No. 1 dimen.. 22,000 
SCAINGR ..ccce 90,000 Siding— Lin Ft. 
Sugar Pine B&btr. bev.. 20,000 
i eee 72,000 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. 124,000 oe See 42,500 
a | 85,000 5.000 
Stained .... . 
No. 8 clear... 219,000 C&btr. short 567,000 
Inch shop .... 139,000 1 
No. 1 shop.... 549,500 Panels 


No. 2 shop.... 153,500 Feet 


No. 3 shop.... 195,000 White pine... — 1,000 
Shop, short... 30,000 Box 
Stained .scc'e% TIOGOO BE aiivnncses 7,500 
DW .. nance’ 25,000 Mountain Pine 
White Fle j= seececscvencs 334,500 
No. 3 com, and Australian 
WOR. 55s 0.58 ISCO 8 BRS easae nes 24,000 
No, 4 com..... 817,000 Ceda 
=, Bias Fees ee 22,000 
Oo. men.. 5 
No. 2 dimen.. 49,000 |. wenn 4,000 
Douglas Fir Lath 
Common ..... 340,500 Pieces 
Ties and tim- No. 1 pine.... 15,000 
i ha rr 5.500 No. 2 pine.... 200,000 
Dimension 25,000 No. 3 pine.... 155,000 





Western Pine Analysis 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dec. 2.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended Nov. 25 from 
forty member mills: 


—Percent of— 

Pro- Ship- 

Cars Feet duction ments 

Production... «+0. SUAROOOO. ccies s000 

Shipments... *857 *21,419,000 72.76 ..... 
Orders— 

Received. .71,034 25,050,000 987.81 120.69 

On hand..F46 791 {EIO,7T5000. ..cce cease 





*Of these shipment totals, local sales took 18 
cars, and a total footage of 444,000. 


*Local orders are not included as, in case of 
retail sales from mill yards, order is practically 
synonymous with shipment. 

Bookings for the week by forty identical 
mills were 130.56 percent of bookings for the 
previous week. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 2.—Direct sales of Douglas fir, Nov. 20 to 29 inclusive: 











—Sales—— Prices —Sales—— ———_Prices 
hig g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Com. No. 1, S1iS— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
Banwcuis vans coe we Ss 19 95,000 7 $57.00 $50.00 $7.00 ee | oe ee ame mee 6 20.50 16.00 4.50 
No. 2 Te TTerrTrT Terr ri 82 452,000 10 54.00 45.00 9.00 12” 16 92.000 5 20.00 17.00 3.00 
INGA Oe cise nec esccacnae 30 253,000 10 43.00 37.00 6.00 pel ht ins ibtase Eee ene ? : ‘ . 
S. g. flooring— Dimension, No. 1, S&E— 
.4” No. 2 and better ... 28 192,000 5 41.00 37.00 4.00 REG” Bae Sieadcawssus 101 412,000 5 19.75 16.50 3.25 
SO SOP rer errr Tre 10 59,000 4 40.00 33.00 7.00 NGO” cnceesedcacsees 111 426,000 6 21.75 18.50 3.25 
6” No. 2 and better ... 48 190,000 7 44.00 37.00 7.00 No tseccuateaneese 88 248,000 9 24.50 19.50 5.00 
Ps 3 on aca 5 29,000 4 40.00 36.00 4.00 GO” col ecccteedeas 59 120,000 7 23.50 19.50 4.00 
eiling 5x4” TAGoS BRN oo kek Cevees 34 131,000 25:5 % 
No. 2 and better Pine 100 564,000 8 40.00 36.00 4.00 _— 26-32’ 16 31,000 - 27 a = rs ae 
5 Br ee ree ee 14 82,000 6 32.75 29.00 3.75 ia - ex aa ‘ 
Drop siding, 1x6”— 7 ane il 
No. 2 and better ...... 117 786,000 11 43.50 37.00 6.50 Wil) decccudaveaussssaccne 20 1,449,000 14 * 5.50 3.75 1.25 
POON Te <a cele pues we Kone ne 15 79,000 9 38.50 34.00 4.50 PROTON, occ cc nsecusce. 2 35,000 2 5.00 3.50 1.50 
e e . 
Bureau of Census Price Averages North Carolina Pine 
Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 4.—The latest data secured by the bureau of the census, Depart- The North Carolina Pine Association makes 


ment of Commerce, directly from sawmills, giving comparative figures for October and | the following analysis of figures reported by 
September, show the usual rather wide variation in prices received by southern pine manu- | fifty-three mills for the week ended Nov. 25: 





facturers for the same grades of lumber. Most of the southern pine items covered show Feet a etn ae -; rn 
slight increases in the average prices in October over September. No. 2 common 1x8-inch, hos da aes 
10 to 20-foot decreased from $26.46 in September to $25.30 in October. No. 1 common 12x12- Production— mal tual 


inch timbers 10 to 20-foot S4S decreased from $34.97 to $34.49. Southern pine B&better flat paar a iee ene i4 
grain flooring averaged $50.39 in October, compared with $49.81 in September. B&better ceil- Shipments. 11955688 74 101 
ing averaged $41.51 in October, against $39. 69 the month before. No 2 drop siding averaged | Orders ... 12,748,606 78 107 106.5 *101.5 





$28.53 in October, against $25.87 in September. The other increases reported run about the *Fifty-five mills reported last week. 

same, showing that price stability was pretty well maintained. The highest price reported by 

any mill on a southern pine item in October was $64 to $66, received by two mills for B&better - 

finish. Other prices given are averages: The West Coast Review 
NORTHERN WHITE PINE: Selects, October, WESTERN WHITE PINE: C select, 4-, 6-inch and : : ‘ 

$102.38; September, $106.43. No. 1 common, 6- 8-inch, October, $74.69; September, $75.56. D SEATTLE, WASH., Dee. 2.—For the week ended 


to 8-inch, October, $62.13; September, $67.46. ‘elect, October, $65.23; September, $59.03. No. 1 | Nov. 25, 152 mills report as follows to the 


bs » x eA e common, 6- to 8-inch, October, $48.88 ; September, . ~o.fee f kai te i En 
No. 2 common, 6- to 8-inch, October, $51.64; 9-494 ’No. 2 common, October, $35.41; Septem- West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 


September, $52.99. Other lumber items showed jor” $34.92. No. 1 shop, 5/4 to 6/4, October, Feet 
slight decreases, while timbers showed slight in- $55.06; September, $56.67. No. 3 shop, October, Production ...104,414,707 1% above normal 
creases in October over September. $39.38 ; September, $27.13. Shipments ... 83,558,701 8% below orders 
2 5 
HEMLOCK: No. 1 common, 6- to §8-inch, in IDANO WHITE PINE: D select, October, $76.55; | Orders ....... 90,921,550 13% below production 


October brought $31.62; September, $31.31. No. 2 July (nearest comparative figure), $66.37. No. 1 New business— 





common, 6- to 8-inch, in October, $20.02; Septem- Pinning Pacer wy bp sun Gse7L No. 3 | water delivery— Feet Feet 
ber, $25.92. No. 3 common, 4- to 6-inch, in - sical Ks c soto eatin $45.92 PMMMOQUNI owe vacacdiantears 27,999,585 
n a 5 ai : bisp N ° : “ - ’ ’ Out ; ee 15,7 , 5 
October, $18.39; September, $15.67. August, $52. No. 2 common, October, $28.41; mapers 5,781,966 
DovueLas Fir: No, 2 v. g. flooring, October, September, $31.17. No. 3 common, October, Total water (48% of total)........ 43,731,550 
$51.13; September, $49.62. No. 2 and better s. g. $21.54; September, $23.83. No. 1 common, 2x4- | Rail, 1,573 Cars........eeeeeeeeeeeeees 47,190,000 
flooring, October, $39.25; September, $42.66. No. inch dimension, October, $24.34 ; September, $26.50. acnpmpcegeeedls 
2 and better finish, October, $56.33; September, Hardwoods ORE ONCNIIN TS wa ca daddeedtnselondee 90,921,550 
$55.42. No. 2 and better ceiling, October, $37; AsH: FAS, October, $93.33; September, $88.40. | Shipments— 
September, $36.76. No. 2 and better drop siding, Selects, October, $75; September, $71.25. No. 1 | water delivery— Feet Feet 
October, $40.20; September, $40.64. No. 1 com- common, October, $52.50; September, $51.25. No. ED ss deivctanidindea 28,704,619 
mon, 1x10-inch, S18, October, $19; September, 2 Common, October, $27.75; September, $26.25. WSNONE we cdacasagtééauwae 8,144,082 
$18.38. No. 1 common rough, 12x12-inch, 10- to No. 3 common, October, $15.25; September, $15.25. I hie 
32-foot, October, $22.50; September, $22.67. UNSELECTED BIRCH: FAS, October, $111.97; Total water (44% of total). Toweaadnd 36,848,701 
é $22.5 P » $ : September, $109.05. Selects, October, $77.60; HCL Gcaldcsdnecnaacadecacaeas ee 46,710,000 
SOUTHERN RED CYPRESS: A and B, 8- to 10- September, $78.05. No. 1 common, October, $45.03 ; —_—_———_—— 
inch, October, $85.32; October last year, $98.56. September, $43.95. No. 2 common, October, $21.37 ; "ROCHE GED hi diccscisicctadeas 83,558,701 


No. 1 common, 6- to 8-inch, October, $42.60; Octo- September, $18.88. No. 3 common, October, i 
7 October, $43.60; Octo $12.63; September, $11.81. Unfilled orders— 











ber last year, $40.81. No. 2 common, 6- to 8-inch, D we 172.300,.009 feet 
October, $26.15; October last year, $22.50. No. 1 Harp MAPLE: FAS, October, $83.52; Septem- oo CBEEOD we ecancecenesseves 82'454°691 Fer 
common flooring October $43.83 Bes 4/4 ber, $77.21. Selects, October, $62.06; September, uxport dlkéedheunewtaddedeaeeaaannes 82, "aa ee 
a ‘ - - he eee ae $58.45. No. 1 common, October, $54.31; Septem- ME a dnawvesivcnccksawadaneenee as .643 cars 
rough, October, $15.90; October last year, $12.88. ber, $49.38: No. 2 ¢ October, $31.38; 
Timbers, 12x12-inch, S48, October, $43.35; October September. $26.50. No. 3 common, $10.75: Sep. 
oe wae $38 - ch, S45, » pto.00 5 UClO re yg No. 3 common, $10.75; Sep- P "¥* 
year, “OF. tember, 81. 
‘a ee ee ee: gig .o 2 clear, 4/4, _ SOFT ar tno 7" een $71.25; September, Data on Inventory ricing 
ctober, $95.37: September, § .50. No. 3 clear, : rosy 33. Selects, ctober, $53.25; September, eee ree Dies cae 
6/4, October, $74.94: September, $74.03. C select, $51.67. No. 1 common, October, $41.25; Septem- MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dee. Bing : T. 
4/4, October, $81.75; September, $79.82. No. 1 ber, $35. No. 2 common, October, $23; Septem- Drought, general counsel of the Wisconsin Re- 
& 2 common, 1x12-inch, October, $27.64 ; Septem- ber, $18.67. tail Lumbermen’s Association, has prepared in- 
Fh — Box rough, 6/4, October, $29.92; Sorr ELM: FAS, October, $70.05; September, | formation for lumbermen on pricing their in- 
eptember, $19. $70.75. Selects, October, $56.42; September, | yontories. Copies being sent to members of the 

CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE: No. 1 and 2 clear, $56.41. No. 1 common, October, $45.97; Septem- near e — = to 4 bal 
one $151.28; August (no September figure), be — Py a — October, Fone ey association contain the following information : 

51.19. No. 3 clear, October, $94.05: August, September, $24.75. No. 3 common, ctober, 
$97.47. No. 1 shop, October, $72; ‘September, $16.76 ; September, $15.80. A Reminder of What Is Necessary 
$73.11. No. 2 shop, October, $53.92; September, Rock ELM: FAS, October, $69.28; September, Present regulations of the Treasury Department 
$52.50. $72.67. Selects, October, $46.89; no September | provide that: 

NortH CAROLINA PINE Clears, 8- to 10-inch figure, No. 1 common, October, $40; September, Inventories must be valued at either (a) “cost” 
by 12- to 16-foot, October, “$54. 17; September, $51. $41. No. 2 common, October, $21.99; no Septem- | or (b) “cost or market, whichever is lower.” 
No. 1 common, 6-_ to cinch by '16-foot, October, ber figure. No. 3 common, October, $15.20; no Whichever method is adopted must be adhered 
38; September, $37.25. No. 2 common, 6- to September figure. to for every item in the inventory and the plan 

-inch by 8- to 16- foot, October, $23.44; Se pay ool 3ASSwoop: FAS, October, $77.71; September, once adopted must be followed in succeeding years. 
$24. 56. B&better flooring, Oc tober, $57.8 Sep- $75.12. Selects, October, $56 ; September, $56.25. The *eost”’ method requires one column of 
| ri $56. ‘sp oe . —. October. soa? No. 1 common, October, $48.96 ; September, $51.25. | goures 

ember, 7.90. No. 2 common dimension, No. 2 common, October, $27.25; September, $24.58. he “eon ’ Te, pare ron"? 
2 : Ss , 2 ; z 2 on. & a ge 1e “cost or market, whichever is lower’ method 
October, $21.68; September, $21.16. No. 3 common, October, $20; September, $18.60. requires three columns. In using this latter 
° — method, the “cost” value of each item is inserte 
in the first column, the “market” value as of Dee. 
Oak Flooring Statistics 31, or close of the fiscal year, in the second column, 


and in the third column the lesser figure of these 


The Oak Floori fae 3? iati 7; iatiation« 
ooring Manufacturers’ Association has prepared the following statistics: two. Column three must always contain the lower 











Relation of Orders Booked to Stock, Nov. 18 Comparative Percentages of Stock Sold figure with reference to each item and will reflect 
Stock Unfilled Percent Nov. 18, Oct. 14, Nov. 12, the true inventory under the “cost or market, 
on hand orders sold 1922 1922 1921 whichever is lower” plan. 
~ gal Pree Teer 2,393,000 1,682,000 70 WEN tO a oa 263 259 123 While it is not necessary to file an inventory 
visto Kat etal @catde 343,000 645,000 188 an" tee co a 93 46 with the income tax return, the taxpayer must 
134" AeLvawncsmae 5,625,000 19,675,000 350 ch 6s Cir ach earn iaatebths ia < be prepared to show both “cost” and “market” 
—_- ee LEELKAEKS EERE ECC EA OES 219 127 <ae price of each item included in the inventory if 
0) ee | {alll 8,361,000 22,002,000 263 PP aa re called upon to do so where he uses the “cost 
_, eer . 3,223,000 3,038,000 94 187 180 86 or market, whichever is the lower” method. Hence, 
ON eee oe 3,715,000 3,249,000 87 Statistics for Weeks Ended as Shown the necessity for ee ae Keep your in- 
— = ventories and figures safely filed away. 
Total %”........ 6,938,000 6,287,000 91 — Pe eee See It is unlawful as well as poor business to price 
21%, Seiesison aiewn Ke ores retven Fs po ” steccececces Herter sae pee an inventory on “market” value alone. 
x Mn ee eee eee eees ’ ’ wo 2S é£4“y ga an te aa — , 4 , , ° If you have priced previous inventories on “cost” 
pi Oct. 30 to Nov. 18. 15,719,000 15,052,000 17,467,000 | only “and desire to change to “cost or market, 
Total %”........ 937,000 2,054,000 219 1921— whichever is lower” you must obtain permission 





Grand total ..... 16,236,000 30,343,000 187 Oct. 31 to Nov. 19. 8,507,000 10,590,000 12,831,000 from the Treasury Department. 
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Foresters Discuss Land Exchange Policy— 
Wisdom of Co-operative Activity Urged 


PORTLAND, OrE., Dee. 2.—At the closing ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association — here 
Nov. 25, Col. W. B. Greeley, chief of the 
Forest Service, outlined his position on the 
subject of exchange of cut-over lands for na- 
tional forest land or timber. The address was 
forwarded from Washington, 1). C., and was 
read by Paul A. Redington, district forester. 
The message was discussed at considerable 
length, as reported in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN of last week, particularly the points deal- 
ing with valuations of lands of private own- 
ers who wished to convert them thru exchange 
into standing timber. Col. Greeley’s announced 
policy that land should be paid for only at the 
commercial value, irrespective of the cost in- 
curred in plaeing it in condition for new for- 
est growth and to relieve the fire menace, drew 
protests from land owners and timber opera- 
tors in what are termed unfavorable regions. 

Kk. T. Allen, forest economist for the associa- 
tion, said that he did not think the position 
taken was Col. Greeley’s, but was forced upon 
him by Congress. 


Col. Greeley’s message follows: 

The United States has been acquiring land for 
national forest purposes since 1911. Somewhat 
over $12,000,000 has been expended for this pur- 
pose and about 2,140,000 acres have been bought. 
All purchases are passed upon by a commission 
composed of members of Congress and the cabinet, 
whose decisions and rulings in the course of eleven 
years have pretty clearly defined the viewpoint of 
the Government as a buyer of forest land. 

That viewpoint is necessarily the same whether 
the Government is buying national forests, post- 
office sites, or cement for the Panama Canal. The 
public benefits sought may be vast and far- 
reaching; but the commodities needed for their 
attainment are bought at the prevailing commercial 
values and in the open market as far as practicable. 
It would be small justification for an administra- 
tive officer to pay more for a campground or a 
carload of airplane spruce than either was worth 
in its local market, on the ground of the high 
public purposes to be served; and administrative 
officers who indulge such propensities do not find 
themselves long in control of public funds. 

The commercial valuation of logged-off land is 
often difficult because of the limited market for it. 
In regions where the United States is purchasing 
national forests, transfers of cut-over land are 
usually few and the Government may find itself 
the only active buyer. What does the Forest Ser- 
vice do under such circumstances? Exactly what 
any commercial organization which is out to buy 
land or timber in a sluggish market would do. We 
feel out our market. We get competitive offers. 
We find out the lowest price at which the kind 
of land we want will move; and we round up all 
the land obtainable at that price. 

Two years ago the national forest reservation 
commission designated a new purchase unit in 
western Pennsylvania. After six months or more 
of investigation and tryout in this new region, the 
Forest Service found that considerable cut-over 
land containing more or less young growth could 
be bought there for $2.50 an acre, altho the market 
for forest products including distillation wood is 
varied and active. Several tracts have been ac- 
quired, at that figure, and the cost of 74,000 acres 
purchased in the region last year, including some 
merchantable timber, averaged $2.76 per acre. 
Extensive holdings in the southern Appalachian 
ranges, varying from hard burns to culled timber 
land, have been bought at rates ranging from $1.50 
to $3.50 an acre. The average price paid for the 
240,000 acres purchased last year in all of the 
eastern forests was $3.30 an acre; and it must be 
remembered that all of this land is relatively near 
the markets for its products. 


Small Value Placed on Young Growth 


In the appraisal of eastern forest lands, the 
valuation of young tree growth has been a mooted 
question. In a few instances it has acquired what 
may be termed a local commercial value. More 
frequently it is an intangible element of value in 
the mind of the owner, not to be appraised specif- 
ically in dollars and cents but nevertheless in- 
fluencing the price at which he is willing to sell. 
The Forest Service recognizes the cash value of 
young growth to the extent that it is a demon- 
strable commercial factor in any land market 
where we want to buy, or that it influences, con- 


sciously or otherwise, the rate at which forest 
land owners are willing to sell. As a matter of 
fact, at the prevailing rates at which the Govern- 
ment is able to buy land in eastern forest regions, 
it would usually be difficult to assign any specific 
amount which is paid for young growth as distinct 
from the bare land itself and the merchantable 
material which parts of it may contain. 

I have gone to this length in discussing the pur- 
chase of forest lands in the eastern States because 
it has enabled the Forest Service to cut its eye- 
teeth in forest land appraisals, and because the 
same policy which governs the buying of land in 
the Kast must largely govern the trading of land 
in the West. In one case we are buying additions 
to the national forests with Government dollars; 
in the other case we are buying additions to the 
national forests with Government property, either 
land or timber. There is no essential difference. 
The responsibility of the Forest Service for the 
wise investment of public property is exactly the 
same as for the wise investment of public cash. 

The first national forest exchange was made 
under a special act in the State of New Mexico. 
The Government acquired the railroad sections in 
a township of southern pine forest at a valuation 
of $2.50 a thousand feet for the timber and 62% 
cents an acre for the land. In return a cutting 
right was given for a quantity of timber sufficient, 
at the rate of $2.50 a thousand feet, to liquidate 
the combined value of the private land and timber. 
The cutting has been done in accordance with the 
usual timber sale requirements of the Forest Ser- 
vice and will soon be completed. Barring certain 


minor difficulties, the exchange agreement has 
apparently worked out satisfactorily for both 
parties. 


Purpose Is to Enlarge Growing Areas 


Ky the act of March 20, 1922, the Forest Ser- 
vice received authority to make exchanges within 
the present boundaries of all national forests, the 
law permitting an exchange of Government land 
and timber or of Government timber alone in re- 
turn for private land. In my judgment, the chief 
purpose of the Forest Service in the application of 
this law must be to build up the area of the 
national forests. with good timber-growing land. 
Opportunity will be afforded no less to block up 
logical economic units of forest land where economy 
in protection and continuity of timber yields and 
industrial operations will be promoted by con- 
solidated Federal ownership. 

Seeking primarily to build up the timber-growing 
resources of the national forests means, as a gen- 
eral thing, that the Forest Service will be much 
more interested in exchanging stumpage rights in 
Government timber for cut-over lands than in any 
other form of exchange. We must put certain 
limitations upon the extent to which receipts from 
the sale of timber, now divided between the Fed- 
eral treasury and the road and school funds of the 
State, may be diverted thru exchange agreements 
to the purchase of national forest additions. This 
will compel us to approve few exchanges under 
which valuable stumpage is acquired by the Gov- 
ernment. And still bearing in mind that we are 
seeking first and foremost to enlarge the timber- 
growing resources of the public holdings, we will 
not be able as a general rule to accept exchanges 
which involve parting title to timber-growing land. 

I wish to present to this meeting my views about 
the valuation of private lands proposed for ex- 
change frankly and without restraint. The Forest 
Service is giving every aid and encouragement that 
it can to the growing of timber on private lands 
in national forest regions and also to protection 
of growing timber thru the removal or control of 
the slash hazard. By receipt and example, the 
Forest Service is inculeating the adoption of 
“minimum requirements” in the disposal of slash, 
the leaving of small timber and the protection of 
young growth in the various forest regions. It is 
natural enough that the viewpoint should be ad- 
vanced that the Forest Service should further 
foster the growing of timber by valuing cut-over 
lands offered in exchange on a basis which will 
compensate the owner for what he has spent to 
secure reforestation over and above ordinary log- 
ging costs; or that the Forest Service should ap- 
praise young tree growth on lands acquired by 
exchange as a supplemental element of value. 


Public Can Not Subsidize Forestry 


This question connects itself directly with our 
national reforestation policy, particularly the ex- 
tent to which the logger should be required, as a 
matter of law, to leave cut-over lands in a produc- 
tive condition. It is my viewpoint, as expressed 
in another statement prepared for this association, 
that the reforestation knot must be cut by assert- 





ing the right of the pub- 
lic to require that certain 
essential things be ob- 


served in logging prac- 
tice, The nation and 


State should coéperate in 
maintaining a stable sys- 
tem of fire protection; 





A. W. LAIRD, 
Potlatch, Idaho; 
Reélected President of 

Western Forestry 

Conservation  Associa- 

tion at Annual Meeting 

Held at Portland, Ore., 
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but neither the nation nor the State can sub- 
sidize the practice of forestry by the appraisal of 
lands acquired for public forests on some basis 
other than their straight commercial valuation. 
I believe that the fundamentals of forestry prac- 
tice, call them “minimum requirements” or what 
you will, must be met as an obligation running 
with the land and normally absorbed in the cost 
of manufacturing timber products—not as an out- 
lay to be reimbursed by public agencies either in 
connection with land purchases, land exchanges, 
or any other medium that might be open. 

Furthermore, the Forest Service has a very clear 
business responsibility as the manager of a vast 
public estate. Our accounting for this property, 
whether disposed of thru timber sales for cash or 
thru exchanges for land, must stand the same test 
of soundness and prudence which any court would 
exact from the executor of a private estate. How- 
ever keen our desire to promote the general grow- 
ing of trees, we can not pay people to do so with 
national property, unless there is a commercial 
“quid pro quo,” a demonstrable commercial value 
which returns to the Government the equivalent 
of what it gives. 


Local Market Value of Land Governs Price 


The valuation of lands for exchange purposes 
becomes then a proposition on all fours with the 
valuation of lands in the eastern States for cash 
purchase. The Forest Service must specify the 
kind of land it wants. It wants land which is 
reasonably safe from fire and reasonably stocked 
with young trees. It will not be greatly interested 
in acquiring land which does not meet these stand- 
ards. The next question is, what is such land 
worth in the Idaho Panhandle, in eastern Oregon 
or in northern California? If there is a market 
in which such land is moving, whether for grazing 
purposes or what not, the Government must meet 
that market if it expects to obtain any land. The 
commercial value of the land is fixed by its local 
market. If there is no active market for cut-over 
land, the Government must find out by a process of 
trial and error at what prices the kind of land 
it wants can be acquired. If it is evident that 
some land meeting the specifications can be ob- 
tained for $1 an acre, it is certainly incumbent 
upon the Forest Service to put that down as a $1 
market and appraise exchanges on the basis of $1 
land, If it is evident in any particular region 
that a higher value must be allowed in order 
actually to get land for building up the timber 
growing capacity of our national forests. the 
sights of the exchange appraiser must be adjusted 
accordingly. In other words, he must strike as 
close as he can to the actual land market, to the 


‘price level at which a reasonable quantity of the 


land needed will actually come into the Govern- 
ment’s hands, 

Admittedly, this is a cold and commercial policy. 
But T believe that any group of business men who 
study the matter closely will recognize that it is 
the only policy which the Forest Service can 
safely pursue and the only poHey which the sound 
business judgment of the country would sustain. 
A preliminary examination indicates that consider- 
able areas of old cuttings in the western pine belts, 
Which by accident or otherwise contain excellent 
stands of young pine, are available for national 
forest exchanges at a valuation of from $1.50 an 
acre up. This is desirable national forest land, 
particulary desirable because of its well advanced 
second growth. As long as such land is obtain- 
able, how could the Forest Service justify placing 
a higher valuation to cover the cost of slash dis- 
posal on freshly cut lands whose value for national 
forest purposes is no greater and probably less 
than the class of land first mentioned? Some cut- 
over white pine land in the Northwest, clean of 
slash and containing young pine and cedar, has 
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recently been offered to the Forest Service for 
exchange at a valuation of $1.50 an acre. If such 
land can be obtained at that figure, how could a 
valuation high enough to recoup $6 or $7 an acre 
expended on slash disposal be justified as a plain 
business proposition? Once we get away from the 
commercial basis of valuing land, once we set up 
the idea that because the Government is acquiring 
land for a public purpose it can afford to disregard 
commercial considerations and put down elements 
of value which do not exist in the actual land 
market, the Forest Service will have cut loose 
from the safe and sound moorings of practical 
business and the whole land exchange and forest 
acquisition policy will be threatened with ship- 
wreck, 

We will welcome the day when land in the west- 
ern forest regions which is stocked with young 
trees is worth several dollars an acre more than 
land which is not stocked with young trees. We 
will welcome the day when if the Forest Service 
wants to buy 10-year-old white pine in Idaho, it 
will be compelled to pay the same commercial 
value which we would have to pay today were we 
to buy 10-year-old white pine in New Hampshire. 
Ihut we have to leave the levels of forest land 
values to economic forces. We can not capitalize 
into the value of the land the public service which 
we want that land to render. 


Codperative Solutions 


In a paper entitled Codperative Solutions, 
i. T. Allen, forest economist for the associa- 
tion, diseussed some of the dangers that threat- 
en codperation and pointed the way to better 
understanding of the problems involved and 
methods proposed for their solution. Mr. 
Allen’s paper follows: 


In my opinion a severe test is being applied 
to the coéperation in forest affairs which we boast 
in the West and have suggested as the best founda- 
tion for national policy. I think present 
tendencies are to make this test stil more severe. 
I think coéperation is cracking under the strain 
right now. I think that unless we get ourselves 
under excellent control the chances are that it is 
going to collapse and that instead of being the 
most harmonious aggregation of forest interests in 
the United States we will present the most con- 
spicuous picture of a Roman free-for-all that 
American forest history has ever seen. A _ feud 
among old friends is bitterer than the indifference 
of strangers. 

There is probably just as much theoretical ap- 
proval of coéperation as there ever was. It is in 
practice that it is breaking down. Not everywhere 
—just here and there. But if the system gets a 
few bad holes in it the collapse will be pretty 
general. 

The States are not guilty this time. Some- 
times in the past they have lagged behind Govern- 
ment and lumbermen in progressive handling of 
forests problems dnd have needed a little punch- 
ing up.. Right now. they seem to be the steadiest 
corner of the triangle in the West. It is the 
other two that are rocking the boat, and I’ll tell 
you why. In several instances forest owners are 
letting present-day protection. difficulties shake 
their faith and are getting dangerously near dis- 
organization. and return to individualism. ‘The 
Forest Service, on the other hand, seems to some 
extent to be letting a thoroly commendable interest 
in the future and in abstract forest policy ques- 
tions affect two much its hitherto business-like 
immediate consideration of these same practical 
present-day difficulties. Yet it is upon just these, 
and upon our joint spirit and machinery in deal- 
ing with them, that our ‘whole coéperative experi- 
ment rests. If either side undermines this, we 
are gone. 

One cause of the forest owner’s incipient dis- 
loyalty to the principle is this bad fire year, espe- 
cially where it has hit small associations with 
high assessments and disagreements over the way 
the work was handled. More deep-seated causes 
are such as the problem of protecting cut-over 
land as this becomes relatively great in. area—a 
problem that compulsory patrol laws seem to com- 
plicate as much as to solve—and the controversies 
over who shall bear the cost of unavoidable opera- 
tors’ fires. Also unwillingness to give codperative 
machinery outside of fire their time and money. 
It is not to my purpose to discuss these causes 
and others that the future may intensify. The 
point is that they are threatening codperative 
organizations, while the very lapse of time since 
we were unorganized makes people forget the 
greater handicaps of individualism in forest work 
and that our whole system and legal codes are 
built upon codéperation. Chaos would follow its 
being seriously weakened. 





Influence Proportioned to Interest 
Meanwhile, by a sort of infiltration process the 
Forest Service is gaining a strong grasp of the 
system, which unless it is very careful it may 
exert in a way to do more harm than good. We 





all want Federal expenditure. The Forest Service 
can not extract this from Congress. We do. It 
is mainly by the efforts of States and forest owners 
that the Forest Service is furnished with chips to 
sit in the game. This year, by this process, it 
represented the Government in contributing to our 
territory about $110,000 to our $2,000,000. With 
this stake, it shows evidence at times of wanting 
to prescribe the rules of the game rather more 
fully than is good diplomacy and good leadership. 
A little bit more exacting and it may be told that 
the Federal contribution isn’t worth it. And then 
coéperation blows up. 

There is a sincere enough motive behind this 
danger which seems to be more or less the result 
of all this forest policy and minimum require- 
ments study. When any agency gets to hatching 
forest policies; beginning with the ways of trees, 
progressing to the ways of men, and feeling re- 
sponsible to the public for regulating both; it is 
pretty apt to feel also that it has no right to 
compromise with the theories it believes best for 
the future. And it may feel constrained by duty 
to modify its previous course of doing its plain 
part under the present system into a course of 
trying to compel a different system. But it is not 
coéperation that dictates instead of codperates, and 
it will be most unfortunate if such an attitude is 
construed to be an announcement that “I will no 
longer join in such teamwork as we all agree upon, 
but intend hereafter to sit on the box and hold 
lines, whip and brake, and if you pull right will 
give you a feed of oats provided you can get the 
oats out of Congress.”’ This would be a spirit 
that, no matter who exhibits it, our system is not 
strong enough to stand. No doubt we should be 
temperate and not impute it unfairly, but there is 
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also a responsibility upon the Forest Service not 
to encourage any mistake. The hazard to the 
cobperative movement is too great. 


Other Dangers Threaten Codperation 


All these dangers and then some are at work 
now among those of us who must pull together if 
anything is to be accomplished. ‘They are being 
aggravated by the propagandists who never did pull 
with anyone else and never will, but specialize in 
calamity-howling and criticism. I greatly sym- 
pathize with Col. Greeley in the positions into 
which they often put him. Finally, as has been 
pointed out, the situation indicates the involving 
of interests that heretofore have had nothing to 
do with it—not only millmen and loggers but also 
all sorts of local and public agencies with re- 
sponsibilities for resource development and govern- 
ment. The natural tendency of these is to be 
independent, not codperative. Our codperation has 
been born of mutual fire work and they have no 
such compulsion to get together themselves or 
with us. 

Perhaps I have exaggerated. I hope so. Per- 
haps the tendency of individualist lumbermen to 
split up and leave no solidarity to be reckoned 
with is not as dangerous as I think. Perhaps the 
threat to choke it to death with outside dictation 
is mostly a gesture. But it is mighty sure that 
this is a poor time to rock the boat and to justify 
the elements who have always said coéperation 
wouldn’t work. We have been thru a long trying 
period of squabbling over national forest policy 
needs, with serious ruptures inside the industry 
and inside forestry circles, and apparently emerged 
with a sane agreement all around to try codpera- 


tively for a codperative solution, largely by States 
and regions. Simultaneously is arriving a 
separately-born local interest in the use and taxa- 
tion of resources. At such a time, as never before, 
our theories should prove workable and adequate, 
and extendable to cover new contacts. I therefore 
urge upon every element among us to put this 
thought first and give it every consideration. Let 
none of us be the one, thru thoughtlessness, lack 
of team discipline, or interest in some less urgent 
project, to break down the spirit and machinery 
without which all will surely fail. 


Should Perfect Plan of Codperation 


It seems to me rather that now is the time to 
extend and perfect coédperation. The subjects dis- 
cussed here, and the discussion of them, are new 
proof of this. I should like to see very definitely 
organized State systems of land classification, 
where not only the expense of this project, but 
the danger of narrow viewpoint in it, are reduced 
by the contribution by each agency affected of all 
the facilities it can afford. This would not only 
get all angles of information; it would give all 
a voice in the recommendations to follow. It 
might be made to bring in a wealth of knowledge 
not only as to the character and condition of land 
but as to its history and how this indicates its 
future possibilities. Much of this we should get 
from land owners. Forest officers, State, private 
and Federal, could get much in connection with 
other duties. The forest schools have a place. 
The State should supervise and correlate. 

Much has been said bearing on what will become 
of forest land unless certain rules are observed 
in lumbering. This is argued upon theory as to 
tree habits and theory as to how the lumbering is 
done or might be. I should like to see it tested 
by observation of all the land that has been lum- 
bered, with knowledge as to how this was done 
and what is now found on the land, not what is 
assumed to be on it. I should like to see the same 
sort of observation on all national forest lands 
that have been burned or lumbered under other 
methods, to see just what the comparative results 
are. And I’d like to have the observers checked 
up a little. I am a forester, about as old in 
years as any of them that still make a living at 
it in this country, and if there is anything I’ve 
learned thoroly it is that foresters seldom agree 
with each other and that they change their own 
minds. 

I know of hardly a place where forestry practice 
is at all difficult, hence where it would have to be 
compelled by regulation, where it is not also true 
that the foresters in charge have changed their 
systems or at least been told they should by 
foresters of equal standing. I want different sorts 
of foresters, on different payrolls, giving a little 
evidence before the conclusions go to the public. 
We should almost undertake to carry out every- 
thing they could agree upon without any law. 

Seriously what I mean by this is the importance 
of joint research and conclusion as opposed to any 
single-sided authority, especially one with a theory 
to support. We should have expert representative 
committees from all interests to discuss every 
silvicultural step proposed, just as we have such 
committees to deal with fire work. Joint repre- 
sentation in economic discussion of ways and means 
is equally necessary. It is absurd for any side 
to claim monopoly of wisdom or virtue and still 
ask the other fellow to codperate in methods 
proposed. 


Must Work With Loggers and Millmen 


Again I think all of us who have been accus- 
tomed to work together all these years on protec- 
tion matters are too prone to settle newer forestry 
questions without taking in the millmen and 
loggers. They'll need a little education before 
they’ll get into the swing of it, even if we invite 
them, but they are sure part of the game and to 
be reckoned with. 

These things are not provided for now by any 
system at all. It is neither right nor diplomatic 
that the minimum requirements study has hitched 
along so one-sidedly and unsystematically that 
scarcely anyone here today outside the Forest 
Service knows what the present trend is. It is 
neither right nor diplomatic that anyone should 
have to have time, money and inclination to come 
to the meeting of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association to learn a lot of things 
you have heard here, including Forester Greeley’s 
position. It is not right or diplomatie for any 
branch of the industry—timbermen, millmen, or 
loggers—to make medicine and circularize inde- 
pendently and secretly on these subjects that 
affect all of us without at least knowing what the 
other branches are doing and thinking. 


All Information Should Be Open to All 


We should not depend on accidents, annual 
meetings and the like for these things. The busi- 
ness is important. It affects the entire population 
Those of us who have the chief responsibility for 
it, private or official, have no right to transact it 
only when and how we please. We should organize 
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systematic council and representation, with positive 
assurance that it is earnest, competent, and s0 
absolutely on the square that it needs no suspicion 
by any side. 

I shall not be surprised, if the codperative 
policy does not die but grows, to see eventually an 
entirely new agency created by the codperators to 
do business for them without the present argu- 
ment as to which has the divine right of boss- 
ship. There is said to be in Norway, where 
private and official forestry codperation has been 
given legal status as the national policy, not only 
official boards in which all agencies have repre- 
sentation but also a private association given 
definite local tasks to do. It has 15,000 members, 
with subdivisions in the several provinces, and 
does its work under budgets met half by private 
subscription and half by public appropriation. It 
employs 50 foresters and does all sorts of work 
for land owners. Why then could we not have 
impartial quasi-official service agencies governed 
by a private, State and Federal directorship and 
jointly financed, but required by agreement to be 
impartially expert and free from the necessity of 


always protecting the dignity and rules of any 
one of the codperators?—a sort of combined re- 
search institute and contractor, trusted by all to 
find out what should be done anywhere, and then 
to go ahead and do it at the lowest cost. This 
whole forestry movement is bound to develop work 
which is joint work and not peculiarly the province 
of any group in matters of determination of 
method, The outfit that actually does the work in 
the field will always be the one that knows best, 
if it can be so composed as to be trustworthy as 
to aim. 


Plan Must Be Product of Discussion 


It is not my purpose now to suggest from my 
own imagination a list of codperative institutions, 
so composed as to provide for handling all our 
problems with everybody properly represented. It 
would take time and more than one head to do 
this. My thought is rather to emphasize that 
cojperation must go forward or backward. It 
did not take this meeting, altho this meeting has 
added much proof, to show that we are developing 
hard situations to handle, with considerable dan- 


ger of friction among us. I can not conceive that 
any advantage will come from letting this friction 
separate us into opposed camps, especially since 
there are a lot of outside snipers ready to attack 
us one by one. I rather feel that it represents a 
wholesome - interest that may be misguided at 
times just because we do not work closely enough 
together to understand all the facts. And that we 
haven’t quite succeeded in devising machinery 
which is truly coéperative. What is probably only 
proper prudence and safeguarding of its position 
by each agency, under such circumstances, is re- 
garded by the others as arrogant and uncompli- 
mentary now to an extent which makes them fear 
still more unsatisfactory relations in the future. 

The answer, it seems to me, is a sincere attempt 
by all to get some new machinery to working, which 
will in the first place accomplish a lot itself of 
what all these new theories seek to accomplish, 
and in the second place will make what theorizing 
remains a joint product that we are all responsible 
fur, and that we discuss as neighbors in order to 
make it workable instead of to criticize or defend 
the wisdom and motives of any proponent. 





NORTHWESTERNERS FORECAST BIG 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5.—With an at- 
tendance of thirty members at the meeting and 
seventy at the annual banquet, the Northwest- 
ern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association had 
its thirty-fourth annual gathering here today. 
It was featured by interesting informal discus- 
sion of the market situation and of the need 
for better outlets for low grade stock. In 
both discussions, there were instructive talks 
from F. Blair, of the Von Platen-Fox 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., who was a visitor 
to the local market for the first time. 

The new list of officers was made up by a 
nominating committee consisting of D. F. Clark, 
J. W. Fryberg and T. T. Jones, and unani- 
mously elected. Those chosen were: 

President—Charles Oliver. 

Vice president—J. M. Okoneski. 

Treasurer—F. H. Lewis. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden, 

Board of arbitration—N. C. Bennett, J. W. Fry- 
berg, G. C. Merrick, T. M. Youngblood and Law- 
rence Clark. 

Membership committee—F. H. Earl 
Gillette and C. C. Campbell. 

Both the meeting and banquet took place at 
the St. Anthony Commercial Club rooms. Presi- 
dent N. C. Bennett was in the chair, and after 
the minutes of the last annual meeting had 
been read by Secretary J. F. Hayden, Mr. 
Bennett made an interesting talk on business 
conditions. He began with a comparison of 
hardwood prices for Nov. 30, last year and 
this, in part as follows: 
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‘‘Birch lumber has gotten so high now that 
we can get Philippine mahogany in for nearly 
the price of birch,’’ he said, quoting the fol- 
lowing prices: 
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He continued: 


: There seems to be a period of price intoxication, 
which is very much like alcohol intoxication; the 
people stand it all right for a certain number of 
“drinks” and then go crazy, like the mills are 
doing now; a $5 raise one week and $10 the next, 
being about the order. Consumers are now kicking 
for the first time; before, they passed the buck 
to the contractor, but now are looking for cheaper 
woods. Magnolia and plain sycamore will take 
the place of birch for white enamel or any kind 
of stained job, and quartered sycamore will take 
the place of curly birch. Willow will also take 
the place of birch where a hardwood is not needed, 
and willow will take the place of basswood and 
should take the place of basswood in nearly all 
instances, especially for shelving and the ends and 
backs of fixtures. Cottonwood, also, is coming 
into this market, three cars being sold here last 
week by one party. FAS can be had in this 


market at $57, as against about $80 for basswood ; 
also shop spruce is Seing used very extensively at 
a price of $52.50, shop fir at $46, and western 
pine at $43. 

Some of the lumbermen think that we should 
not try to sell the cheaper western and southern 
substitutes for the northern lumber, but we do, 
especially when northern woods are being arbi- 
trarily advanced so fast. 

The crop outlook is the best in years; the 
harvest is large and prices are about 30 percent 
more than a year ago. Corn has made a big 
advance the last sixty days. Oats that were 
selling at 15 cents in Dakota during harvest, 
with a cost of 7 cents for threshing, are now 
worth 44 cents in Chicago; wheat is $1.18 to 
$1.25; corn 74 cents. Other farm products, such 
as butter at 50 cents and eggs at 44 cents, are 
higher, so that the farmer is getting a fairly good 
price for all his produce with the exception of 
potatoes, which are hardly worth digging. 

The Federal Reserve banks are rediscounting 
only about one-third as much as a year ago. Peo- 
ple have about one-third more buying power. Mem- 
ber banks have cut down loans about a million 
dollars. Bank statements show plenty of money 
to lend but the banks are demanding better col- 
lateral, and it will be harder for the people who 
do not deserve it to get money. 


Eastern Requirements Great 


The East bought 36,500,000 feet of west Coast 
lumber in a week, about 60 percent of this being 
hemlock, now in its first season in that territory. 
Shippers report there is no visible end to the 
lumber demand in the East. It is estimated the 
fast in 1923 will take a billion feet of lumber on 
the Atlantic seaboard alone. There is a big de- 
mand from the leading arms and munition compa- 
nies for heavy crating lumber, to be sawed and 
bundled at the mills for water shipment. 

Sales for rail shipments during the week in 
Seattle were 1,370 cars, with orders for 8,000 cars 
unshipped. Mills hold unshipped orders for water 
shipment of 160,000,000 feet, and for export 74,- 
000,000 feet. West Coast mills last year cut 
3,802,557,000 feet, sold 3,598,272,000 feet, and 
shipped 3,598,131,000 feet. The normal cut is 
6,000,000,000 feet, so they cut about five-eighths 
of their usual run. 

New York City plans vast projects in construc- 
tion. There is a tendency to defer contemplated 
building investment projects in the East in expec- 
tation of a general turn downward in construc- 
tion costs, which is not being supported by the 
costs up to date. The magnitude of New York’s 
requirements alone is tremendous. One project, 
the North River Bridge, is stated to compare fa- 
vorably with the cost and the building material 
used in the construction of the Panama Canal. If 
the recommendation recently made for a system 
of elevated streets to relieve the congestion is 
passed the cost of the two will greatly exceed 
the cost of the canal. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. has started 
its hundred-million-dollar housing enterprise, 
which will be pushed during the coming year. 
New York State and city expect to spend $700,- 
000,000 in the next ten years. This does not in- 
clude the $300,000,000 normally represented by 
building in New York City. The labor supply for 
building is about 35 percent short now, before any 
of this work has been started. 


Officers’ and Committee Reports 
F. H. Lewis, as treasurer, reported a small 
deficit of $19.27. An assessment of $5 a mem- 
ber to meet this, to pay extra banquet costs, 
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and leave a surplus, was 
voted on motion of 
Payson Smith. Secre- 
tary J. F. Hayden made 
a brief report on the 
year’s activities. 

Henrik Booraem, for 
the arbitration com- 
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mittee, reported no dis- 
putes during the year 
except one over prohibi- 
tion in which he ruled 
against both sides. A. 
F. Wrbsky, for the 
railroad committee, reviewed rate changes dur- 
ing the year, and the car and motive power 
shortage. There is a slight improvement just 
now he said, but weather conditions are likely 
to make things worse again soon. A. S. Bliss, 
for the publicity committee, reported that the 
gossip at lumbermen’s daily lunches made his 
work practically unnecessary. 


J. M. Okoneski for the committee on statis- 
tics, presented some market quotations, and 
this started a discussion. Mr. Okoneski agreed 
with prophets that the next year will be good 
for the lumber trade. Mr. Blair, asked to 
express himself, said the future depends largely 
on labor conditions this winter, as everyone 
is out to make a maximum cut. He told of 
Henry Ford’s heavy operations in their dis- 
trict, buying 70,000,000 feet of logs and re- 
cently contracting for 15,000,000 feet of green 
lumber. High grades are high enough in price 
now, he said, but demand has been so strong 
there has been overproduction of lower grades, 
and mills have had to get the money out of 
uppers. 

A message of regret from Secretary Frank 
F. Fish, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, was read. He had planned to come. 


Mr. Okoneski raised the question whether 
grade changes by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute are becoming a factor. Mr. Clark 
said so far the institute has not made any 
material changes. He thought the institute can 
do its best work in finding uses for low grade 
stuff. Mr. Booraem thought it should study 
conditions in foreign countries where lumber 
supplies have been cut out. T. T. Jones said 
the low grade question is one for manufac- 
turers, and is due to poor cutting. Mills should 
find uses for No. 3 material without putting it 
into lumber, he said. He defended the national 
association grades, saying no one yet has offered 
constructive suggestions for changes. Mr. Clark 
thought low grade hardwood should be put 
to greater use for floor boards, roof boards ete. 
Mr. Blair said manufacturers can do much by 
educating factory users to take larger per- 
centages of low grades. 

When the nominating committee reported, 
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Mr. Oliver tried to decline the presidency, but 
his colleagues insisted, and he was inducted 
into the chair. He thanked the association 
briefly, and Mr. Okoneski followed suit. A 
resolution by Mr. Booraem was passed, thank- 
ing the retiring officers for their services. 


The meeting adjourned, and an hour later 
association members and guests sat down to 
the annual banquet. Mr. Bennett as retiring 
president opened a short toast program, pre- 
senting President Oliver, who greeted the guests 
of the evening. J. H. Hiscock responded for 


the guests in a humorous vein. D. F. Clark 
talked on association work and past days, and 
J. F. Hayden told some pat stories. 

The program committee headed by R. F. 
Dunean presented an entertaining vaudeville 
program. 





NORTHERN MILLMEN POSTPONE CONSOLIDATION 


The proposed consolidation of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association into one organization 
with headquarters at Chicago was indefinitely 
postponed at a joint meeting of the two asso- 
ciations held at the Congress Hotel on 
Wednesday, Dec. 6. Plans for this consoli- 
dation had been under consideration for some 
time and it was generally expected that they 
would be adopted at this meeting. . 

The special consolidation committees of the 
two associations met on Tuesday to discuss 
‘the matter, as did also the board of directors 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It developed that tho 
a great majority of the membership of both 
associations found the consolidation highly 
desirable, the costs of reorganization and 
the removal and maintenance of head- 
quarters in Chicago would result in a heavy 
additional expense which would necessitate 
higher membership dues, which some of the 
members declared they were unwilling to as- 
sume at this time. The committees, there- 
fore, found it impossible to proceed in the 
matter and prepared a resolution which was 
presented at the main meeting on Wednes- 
day by F. O. Barden, of Bay City, Mich., 
president of the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who presided during 
the morning session. This resolution recom- 
mended that ‘‘for the present the associations 
be not consolidated with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, but that the secretaries of the two or- 
ganizations be instructed to send to the mem- 
bers of both the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, copies of all reports issued from their 
offices, so that both memberships may have 
full information as to the activities of either 
association despite the fact that consolida- 
tion is not effected.’’ 

While there were numerous protests by 
members who desired the consolidation re- 
gardless of the additional cost, in the belief 
that the codrdination of activities would 
prove of great value to all concerned, this 
resolution was finally adopted by a unanimous 
vote. During the discussion it was suggested 
that the two associations hold joint meetings 
at Chicago two or three times a year, which 
suggestion will be considered more fully later 
on. It was felt that if such joint meetings 
were held, the difficulties at present prevent- 
ing a consolidation might be worked out so 
that it might be carried into effect at a later 
date. 

Secretaries Report on Cut and Shipments 


O. T. Swan, of Oshkosh, Wis., and J. C. 
Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretaries of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association respect- 
ively, then presented their reports, which con- 
cerned themselves chiefly with current condi- 
tions in the northern lumber industry. These 
reports stated that shipments during the last 
year have greatly exceeded production of 
both hemlock and hardwoods and that stocks 
have decreased considerably. Mr. Swan re- 
ported that the hardwood cut in the Wiscon- 
sin territory during 1922 had totaled 285,000,- 
000 feet and hardwood shipments 290,000,000 
feet. The hemlock cut had been 266,000,000 
feet and shipments 310,000,000 feet. Statis- 
tics presented showed that stocks, with the 
exception of those of some lower grades, are 
on about the same level as in 1919, when they 
were at the lowest point on record. How- 
ever, the surplus of lower grades now is con- 
siderably less than a year ago, trade in them 


during the last few months having been very 
heavy. In fact, as one manufacturer put it, 
‘“there is no longer any real low grade prob- 
lem in the North.’’ 


Predicts Big Business for Lumber Industry 


Edward Hines, of the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, then spoke at length upon 
business conditions which he declared to be 
excellent, and which he believed would be 
nothing short of wonderful next year. 
‘*There are pessimists by nature, but 1 can 
not understand how even they can remain 
pessimists in view of present conditions and 
of the outlook,’’ he said. He referred to the 
railroad business now offered and in prospect 
as of unprecedented magnitude, to the build- 
ing outlook as especially encouraging and to 
the industrial situation in general as very 
strong. He predicted at least two years of 
big business for the lumber industry. In the 
meanwhile, no hardwood stocks are to be had 
and very little softwood, which creates a 
problem for all consumers as to where to 
find the lumber when they need it. As an 
example of stock shortage, he pointed out that 
no 4-inch strips are left in the country as a 
result of the numerous demands for this ma- 
terial of late for crating purposes. He also 
stated that production costs during the last 
few months have shown a marked advancing 
tendency, and that they unquestionably will 
be high for some time. 

Mr. Hines deplored the fact that the lumber 
industry is not organized so that it could pre- 
dict major market movements and develop- 
ments as he thought would be possible if 
proper codrdination could be secured. For 
instance, he believed that had such codrdi- 
nation been effective, the industry could have 
gaged six months ahead of time the magni- 
tude of the present railroad business and could 
have prepared for it; it could have sensed the 
coming of the acute car shortage which dur- 
ing the last few months has gripped the entire 
country, as well as foreseen the heavy de- 
mand for building lumber which this year has 
depleted mill stocks almost to rock bottom. 
He was one of the stanchest supporters of the 
plan for consolidating the two associations, 
with headquarters in Chicago, and believed 
that by postponing this matter the associa- 
tions were merely neglecting wonderful op- 
portunities for constructive work. However, 
he felt sure that such consolidation has been 
only postponed, and will soon become a fact. 


AUTO INDUSTRY’S HARDWOOD NEEDS 


The biggest hardwood consuming center in 
the world is Detroit, Mich., stated J. B. Cole- 
man, wood utilization expert, who is engaged 
in surveying conditions in hardwood consum- 
ing industries for the two associations, and 
who presented a very thoro report on condi- 
tions in the automobile center during the 
afternoon session, which was presided over 
by M. J. Fox, of Iron Mountain, Mich., presi- 
dent of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Coleman 
stated that the automobile industry in De- 
troit alone will in 1922 consume 450,000,000 
feet of hardwoods, and that in view of the 
great demand for closed cars which is now 
an outstanding feature of the motor market, 
the consumption next year in this one market 
will total 550,000,000 feet. He quoted Alfred 
Reeves, general manager of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, to the 
effect that at the end of this year the Detroit 
automobile makers will have manufactured 
in excess of 2,400,000 cars, which is a 10 per- 
cent increase over the record for any previous 
year. He felt convinced that 1923 will see 
an even greater automobile production provid- 


ing that sufficient quantities of lumber and 
other materials become available. Of the total 
1923 production, automobile concerns plan to 
produce 25 percent during the first quarter of 
the year; 31 percent during the second; 24 
percent during the third and 20 percent dur- 
ing the fourth. The motor truck industry also 
is showing new life as a result of the improve- 
ment in general business conditions, stated 
Mr. Coleman, and may be expected again to 
become a very big factor in the hardwood 
market. Mr. Coleman’s survey showed that 
60 to 75 percent of the hardwood used during 
1922 in Detroit for automobile production pur- 
poses came from the South and Southeast. The 
demand has been particularly good for wormy 
oak, birch, southern soft maple, northern hard 
maple, white elm, ash, gum and sycamore. He 
stated that the automobile concerns are buy- 
ing hardwoods green from the saw and piling 
up big stocks of lumber in order to protect 
their requirements next year. Some of the 
large manufacturers are purchasing standing 
timber and contemplate operating sawmills 
of their own so as to assure them of a steady 
supply of hardwoods. A number of the auto- 
mobile concerns are also building large addi- 
tions to their plants to make possible in- 
creased production. Mr. Coleman reported in 
this connection that last month there were 
60,000 more men employed in the automobile 
plants in Detroit than in November of last 
year. More than 15,000 houses have been 
built in that city during 1922, consuming more 
than 40,000,000 feet of building lumber, and 
Mr. Coleman looked for an indefinite con- 
tinuation of this building boom. Lumber 
yards are already placing heavy orders for 
southern pine, Douglas fir and other softwoods 
to be shipped as soon as possible for next 
year’s use. 


KE. A. Hamar, of Chassell, Mich., and R. B. 
Goodman, of Marinette, Wis., reported on 
tax matters in their respective States, and 
A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., spoke on the 
plan for industrial unemployment compensa- 
tion which is being agitated in Wisconsin. He 
stated that tho the lumber industry might be 
exempted under this plan, it should join the 
other industries in fighting it on the ground 
that it is economically unsound. 


Minnesotans’ District Meeting 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dee. 5.—An exception- 
ally good attendance marked the second meet- 
ing of the Montevideo (Minn.) district of the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association at that 
city on Nov. 28. Chairman J. W. Mericle talked 
on business conditions and gave some useful 
hints on sales methods. Superintendent Boh- 
lander, of the Montevideo schools, talked on 
organization and codperation, stating that all 
business enterprises are entirely dependent upon 
organization and codperation. A representative 
of the Northwestern association told of the work 
and activities of other districts. 

An open discussion for nearly two hours then 
ensued upon the subject of credits and collec- 
tions, several good methods used being explained 
and commented upon. Chairman Mericle was 
chosen as the district’s delegate to represent it 
on the State legislation committee. The next 
meeting of the district will be held in Minne- 
apolis at the time of the annual convention of 
the Northwestern association. 


PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS for meat animals 
on Sept. 15 were 8 percent higher than a year 
ago, 37 percent lower than two years and 
nearly 21 percent lower than the ten year aver- 
age on that date. 
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Dec. 11—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Annual. 

Dec, 11—Potlatch Timber Protective Association, 

Spokane, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

Dec. 12—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, Evansville, 
Ind. Annual, 

Dec. 12—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, Na- 
tional Park Hotel, Vicksburg, Miss. Fourth dis- 
trict meeting. 


Dec, 14—North Carolina Pine Association, Monti- 
cello Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Monthly. 


Dec. 27-29—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Dec. 29-30—Society of American Foresters, State 
House, Boston, Mass. Annual, 


Jan, 15-17—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. Annual, 


Jan. 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Court House and West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
' Minn. Annual, 


Jan, 17-18—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 18-19—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Vandalia, Ill. Annual, 


Jan. 19—Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, Seat- 
tle, Wash. Annual, 


Jan. 19—California White & Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, San Francisco, Calif. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 19—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 20—San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club, 
Fresno, Calif. Annual, 


Jan. 283-25—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Charles Hotel, New Orleans, La. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 24-25—Canadian Lumbermen’s§ Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, P. Q. Annual, 

Jan. 24-25—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Annual. 

Jan. 24-26—Union Association of Lumber & Sash 


& Door Salesmen, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual, 


Jan, 24-26—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Prince Edward Hotel, Windsor, Ont. 
Annual. 


Jan, 24-26—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Ohio. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 24-26—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion (Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, 
Man. Annual, 


Jan, 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Annual. 

Jan, 25-26—Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association, 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual, 

Jan, 26—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 

seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Jan, 29-Feb, 2—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 

Jan, 29-31—Southern Forestry Congress, Montgom- 

‘ ery, Ala. Annual, 

Jan, 380-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail Jumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City. Annual, 

Jan, 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb,. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual. 

Feb, T-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 13-15—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 14—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Pfister Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb, 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 

Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

Feb, 14-17—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 
Annual. 

Feb, 17—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
— Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual, 

Feb. 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb, 22-23—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 

Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual. 

March 24-31—“Own Your Home” Exposition, Coll- 
seum, Chicago. Annual. ; 

April 10-12—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex. Annual. 


Wisconsin Retailers’ Plans 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Dec. 4.—Preliminary an- 


“nouneement has been made by Seeretary D. S. 


Montgomery, this city, of the plans for the 
‘¢Third-of-a-Century’’ or thirty-third annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held here at the Hotel 
Pfister, on Feb. 13, 14 and 15, 1923. Among 
the features will be a building material exhibit 
to occupy the lobby and the first three floors 
of the hotel; the ladies’ auxiliary, which will 
look after the welfare and entertainment of 
the visiting ladies; the twenty-seventh regular 
meeting of the Retail Lumbermen’s Mutual 
Insurance Co. on Feb. 13; a Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation on the evening of Feb. 14; and the 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Lumber, 
Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s Association 
on Feb. 14. Features of the entertainment to 
be provided inchide a dinner dance-cabaret on 
Tuesday evening, to which all are invited, and 
the regular asociation theater party on Wednes- 
day evening. 


West Virginia Dealers’ Date 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
NEW MaArTINSVILLE, W. Va., Dec. 5.—The 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association announces that its annual 
convention will be held in Charleston on Feb. 


22 and 23, 1923, at the Ruffner Hotel. 


'SHaaGaeaeeaam: 


Northwestern Sash and Door Men 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Dec, 4.—Announcement is 
made by Robert Blackburn, secretary of the 
Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling 
Salesmen’s Association, this city, that the 
annual meeting of the organization will be held 
at the Pfister Hotel, this city, on Feb. 14, 
1923. 


Traffic Association to Meet 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 4.—The Cincinnati 
branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Metropole on the evening of Tuesday, 
Dec. 12. 8S. W. Richey, vice president and 
chairman of the Cincinnati branch, and Secre- 
tary Theodore Davis have arranged an inter- 
esting program for the occasion. There will 
be an election of officers. 


(AA AEBEEEaaE: 


Potlatch Protective Association 


PoTLaTcH, IDAHO, Dec. 2.—Secretary W. D. 
Humiston, of the Potlatch Timber Protective 
Association, this city, announces that the third 
quarterly meeting of the association will be 
held in the Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash., 
on Dec. 11, at which time the final reports for 
the season will be made. 


Fore! At Mountain States’ Annual 


DENVER, CoLo., Dee. 4.—At the annual con- 
vention of the Mountain States’ Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association to be held Jan. 15-17 at the 
famous Broadmoor Hotel in Colorado Springs, 
the Denver Knothole Club will be in charge of 
the entertainment and social features. One 
of the events will be a golf tournament on the 
Broadmoor links, one of the most beautiful 
courses in the country. The tournament will 
open on Sunday, Jan. 14, a day before the con- 
vention begins. Many cups and other attractive 
prizes will be presented by the Knothole Club. 
Lumbermen golf enthusiasts are extended a 
cordial invitation to enter this epoch-marking 
event. Contestants are requested to send their 
names and club handicap to J. Elmer McPhee, 
care of McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo. 
The fact that this feature is to be held under 
the auspices of the Knothole Club makes the 
success of the entertainment doubly sure, for in 
the past this club has preved a splendid host 


to lumbermen attending the annual meeting 
of the Mountain States’ Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


Date for West Coast Convention 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec, 2.—At the headquar- 
ters of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager, an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held in this city Jan. 26; also 
that the nominating committee, which will func- 
tion at that time, will be made up as follows: 

British Columbia distriet—E, C. Knight. 

Bellingham district—Fred J. Wood. 

Everett district—Clyde Walton. 

Seattle district—W. A. Whitman, 

Tacoma district—Maj. Everett G. Griggs. 

Grays Harbor district—W. B. Mack. 

Centralia district—S. E. Wilson. 

Willapa Harbor district—Ralph H. Burnside. 

Portland district—F. C. Knapp. 

Lower Columbia district—J. A. Rand. 

Willamette Valley district—George Gerlinger. 

Coos Bay district—Henry Buehner, 


Pine Standardization Meeting 


San Francisco, CauiF., Dec. 2.—C. Stowell 
Smith, secretary-manager of the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, has sent out invitations to an important 
meeting. It states in part: 

A joint meeting of the grading rules committees 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
and our association will be held at McCloud, Dec. 
12 to 14. This meeting is for the purpose of going 
over the recommendations of the Central Stand- 
ardization Committee to see what action the soft 
pine producers can and will take with reference to 
it. In view of the fact that the central commit- 
tee’s report represents the culmination of several 
years’ study of lumber standardization and that a 
definite program has been put up to us to accept 
or act upon otherwise, it is apparent that the 
proposed meeting is one of the most important yet 
held. For that reason an invitation to be present 
is issued to just as many of our members as can 
possibly attend. D. H. Steinmetz, chairman of 
our rules committee, will preside and you can rest 
assured that your time at the meetings will be 


well spent. 
@aaeaaaeaaaaaaa 


Hardwood Institute Growing 


Announcement is made by F. K. Conn, chair- 
man of the membership committee of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute, that with the 
addition of thirty more members by the end 
of December, the institute will complete a quota 
of 300 members, thus marking the passing of 
1922 and the first half of the institute’s 
existence. He believes that with increased 
activity on the part of the members, the 300 
mark easily can be reached and passed by the 
time the new year dawns. He reports the addi- 
tion of forty-five new members during the last 
month, 


Illinois Directors Meet 


BLOOMINGTON, ILu., Dec. 6.—Members of the 
board of directors of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association met here yesterday to dis- 
euss plans for the association’s future activity 
and to further arrangements for the coming 
annual convention to be held at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, on Feb. 21, 22 and 23. 

Considerable discussion ensued over the pro- 
posal to enlarge the directorate, which proposi- 
tion is to be voted upon at the annual, and it 
was decided to appoint a committee of which 
T. F. Harwood, of Bloomington, was made 
chairman. The intention is to elect directors 
who will represent the State at large, giving 
better representation of the whole membership 
than has heretofore prevailed. Chairman Har- 
wood is charged with the duty of redistricting 
the State so that the old zone system will be 
more comprehensive. At the same time an in- 
tensive membership drive will be put on. 

Plans for the convention, as far as they 
have progressed, were approved and it was also 
decided to send out a questionnaire to the mem- 
bership asking them what subjects shall be dis- 
cussed and whether any outside speakers shall 
be brought in to talk to the lumbermen. Here- 
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tofore the association has had no program of 
entertainment and the members will be asked if 
a special program shall be put on, including a 
program for the ladies, and what form these 
shall take. Another question to be decided is 
whether there shall be morning as well as after- 
noon sessions of the business program. 

N. E. Holden, of Danville, reported that 
space in the souvenir booklet he is preparing for 
the convention is going fast and that several 
new and valuable features will be included. 

Requisitions and inquiries regarding exhibit 
spaces at the convention hall are coming in 
daily and diagrams will be sent out in a few 
days. E. E. Hinchliff, of Galesburg, was made 
chairman of the program committee and E. 8. 
Todd, of Aurora, chairman of the hotel and 
exhibit space, for the convention. 


National Wholesalers Gain Members 


New York, Dec. 4.—In a letter to the mem- 
bership of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, sent out by Secretary 
W. W. Schupner, it is stated that since March 
1 forty-five applications for membership have 
been received from twenty-four States and 
Canada. Among the distant States represented 
are California, Montana and Washington. New 
York heads the list with seven applications, with 
Georgia, Maryland, New Jersey and Washing- 
ton having three each. The present member- 
ship is 540. Secretary Schupner has been doing 
considerable traveling in the interests of the 
association and intends to visit Norfolk, Va., 
on Dec. 14 and 15; Memphis territory early in 
January, Montreal, Can., during the latter part 
of January. 


Marking of Imported Lumber 


New York, Dec. 4.—In order to secure an 
official ruling as to marking with name of coun- 
try of origin, lumber imported into the United 
States, Secretary W. W. Schupner, of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
this city, has received the following reply to a 
letter addressed to E. W. Camp, chief division 
of customs, Treasury Department: 

The United States appraiser at New York is of 
the opinion that lumber falls within the class of 
merchandise exempt from marking under Treasury 
decision 30041, issued pursuant to the provisions 
of the Tariff Act of 1909 and still effective so far 
as it is applicable under the present law. With 
respect to lumber which has not been subjected to 
any process of manufacture, the department con- 
curs in the views expressed. Logs and other un- 
manufactured lumber would not, therefore, be 
required to bear a mark to indicate the country 
of origin. 
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Baltimore Exchange Holds Annual 


Ba.tTimMoreE, Mp., Dec. 6.—The annual meeting 
of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange, which took 
place last Monday evening at the Merchants’ 
Club, was conspicuous tor the larger number of 
young men present. 

The proceedings went along without a hitch. 
The only topic that developed a diversity of 
views was that of a proposal to petition the 
mayor and city council for a revision of the 
charges for the use of the city-owned wharves 
either for the landing or storage of cargoes of 
lumber, so as to bring these charges up to a 
level where the municipality stands to derive a 
fair revenue from the docks. After consid- 
erable discussion the matter was referred to the 
managing committee for such action as it deemed 
best. 

Secretary L. H. Gwaltney’s report showed one 
resignation and one new member admitted dur- 
ing the year. Mr. Gwaltney, who is also treas- 
urer, reported that from dues and other sources 
there was a balance of more than $200 at the 
close of the year, while the surplus from the 
inspection bureau amounted to over $3,000. 

The inspection committee reported that dur- 
ing the last year 66,443,166 feet of southern 
pine, 1,323,320 feet of cypress and 5,366,978 
feet of hardwood lumber had passed thru the 
hands of the exchange inspectors, against not 
more than 46,922,468 feet in 1921, a gain of over 
40 percent. 

The statement of the retiring president, W. 
Hunter Edwards, of W. B. Edwards & Sons, 


reviewed the activities of the exchange during 
the last year. 


In the election of officers the secretary was 
instructed to cast the ballot for the ticket put 
up by the nominating committee, as follows: 

President—George E. Waters, of George E. 
Waters & Co. 


Vice president—H. Rowland Clapp, Baltimore 
Box & Shook Co. 


Treasurer—L. H. Gwaltney, of John H. Zouck. 

Managing committee—D. Hunter Edwards; 
Lewis Dill, Lewis Dill & Co.; William M. Burgan ; 
Pembroke M. Womble; Theodore Mottu, Theodore 
Mottu & Co,; Frederick A. Ascherfeld, James Lum- 
ber Co.; John L. Alcock, John L. Aleock & Co.; 
H. Rowland Clapp; Rufus K. Goodenow, jr., Can- 
ton Box Co.; Henry D. Dreyer, jr., H. D. Dreyer 
& Co.; Ridgway Merryman; Daniel McLea, McLea 
Lumber Co. 

Mr. Waters was at once escorted to the chair, 
and in a short address expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor accorded him. The new presi- 
dent is head of George E. Waters & Co. and 
has been identified with the exchange for many 
years. He is widely known in the trade and 
held in the highest esteem for his many fine 
qualities. He has heretofore capably served on 
the managing committee and in various other 
capacities. 


Pennsylvania Retailers Are Optimistic 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Dec. 5.—The November 
meeting of the board of directors of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
was held last Friday at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and was attended by the following mem- 
bers: Messrs. Hoge, Dickey, Means, Marks, 
Iams, Van der Voort, Barnett, Glick, McCrea, 
Hill, Wishart, MeDanel, Cole, Textor, Secretary 
W. B. Stayer, and Vice President Alson C. 
Eggers, who presided. 


Secretary Stayer reported that he had been 
in touch with F. A. Chase, who is to speak on 
organization of building and loan associations at 
the annual convention in February, after which 
arrangements will be made for the organization 
of building and loan associations in towns 
where there is a need for them. 


General Counsel Van der Voort spoke on the 
desirability of putting second mortgages on a 
more stable basis. A motion was passed em- 
powering him to draw up a bill to be intro- 
duced at the next session of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, with the object of making the sec- 
ond mortgage a more recognized security. 


The reports of the directors showing the con- 
dition of the lumber industry thruout the State 
were very interesting, in some places it having 
slowed up considerably, while in other places 
the lumber business was enjoying a boom. 


Ohio Retailers’ Coast Excursion 


XENIA, OHIO, Dec. 4.—Approximately a hun- 
dred tentative reservations, many of which have 
materialized into actual reservations, have been 
made for accommodations on the special train 
that will carry members of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, their wives, children 
and friends, on the special tour of the west 
Coast mills. Immediately after the conclusion 
of the Ohio convention in Cleveland on Jan. 26, 
the party will leave for Chicago. There, on 
Jan. 27, it is stated, the real mobilization will 
take place, for a number will be unable to 
attend the convention at Cleveland and con- 
sequently will go direct to Chicago. The party 
will gather at one of Chicago’s hotels for a 
banquet at 6:30 p. m., at which time the party 
will be organized, captains selected for the 
various cars, and committees appointed. At 
Minneapolis it is expected that a car or two 
containing members of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be attached to the 
train. 

While the itinerary as announced may be 
changed slightly, it is known that the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association will enter- 
tain the visitors at Spokane with a special 
luncheon and include a trip to a representative 
Inland Empire mill. Under the auspices of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club the party will be 
entertained and feted, when it arrives there on 











Clothes Press 
Cost the Owner 


$500. 


before it was “Ceda’ lined” 


It was originally lath and plaster; a 1922 crop 
of moths found that “ Business was Good” 
and destroyed 2 suits, 1 dress, and a brand 
new Fisher fur neck piece. 


Carelessness? Perhaps, but we make a bet 
there are 100 Homes in Your Neighborhood 
that need Ceda’line right now and will put it 
in if you GO AFTER THIS BUSINESS. 


We have the best kiln-dried Tennessee Aroma- 
tic Red Cedar, Bruce Brand in stock, ready to 
ship the same day your order is received. 
Order by number opposite items. 


{1} 38x2 Tenn. Red Ceda’line DM & EM 115.00 
{2} 98x34 Ceda'line DM& EM . 120.00 
{3} 13/16x2' Cedar Fig. DM&EM 170.00 
{4} 1” Kiln Dried Cedar Boards . . 125.00 





Do you know that recovering old floors with our 
Bruce 34”oak flooring SAVES COAL BILLS. ? 
One man saved 35% by having 3%” flooring 
laid over old floors in his home. It made the 
home warmer by keeping cold air from coming 
through the floor. 


You Can Make Money 


this winter on orders for recovering old floors. 
Recovering with Bruce 34” oak will increase 
the renting and sales value; makes a better 
home, and less work for the housewife. 


We offer 4 items of %”, long lengths, guaran 
teed Bruce flooring, F. O. B. Chicago, as long 
_as stock lasts. 


(5) 38x1% Clear Plain Red Oak . . 79.75 
(6} 98x1% Select Plain Red Oak . 67.50 
{7} 36x2 Clear Plain Red Oak . . 79.75 
{8} 38x2 Select Plain Red Oak . 67.50 


Order by number, and receive a 
Special Discount of $2.00 per M. ft. 
on both 33’’ Oak and Ceda’'line. 


Cut this Adv. out and save $2.00 per M ft. on 
any item listed above, when mailed to 


£, BARTHOLOMEW HARDWOOD Co. 
Office and Warehouse 
4032 Princeton Avenue, 
Chicago 
S ELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 
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Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribu- fs 
tion. Published September, 1922. Bv 
Ralph Clement Bryant. F. F. M. A. It $$} 
presents in book form, for the first Ri 
time, a complete and concise discussion 
of the various phases of lumber mann- i 
facture in the United States. The sub- Ww 
ject matter is divided into three parts, Dy} 








the first dealing with plant location NY 
and the standard types of equipment 53 


used in the manufacture of lumber and wiht 
the methods of handling it at the saw- uf 
mill plants. The text is well illustrated cf 
with lettered cuts, by means of which 

the details of the various machines may 

be identified. The second part treats i 
primarily of the technique of the indus- Ne: 
try, including the methods of lumber aft 
manufacture, seasoning, re-manufacture, Vs 
products of the lumber industry, mill (3 
refuse and its disposal, and fire preven- ra 
tion and insurance. The various methods NR 
now in use are described in detail and , 
the merits of each set forth. In the 


third part, the economic problems of 

lumber distribution are treated very ap 
fully. The activities of lumber trade 
organizations, from their earliest days Bh 


to, the present time, are reviewed in con- { 
siderable detail. Postpaid, $4.50. N) 
Handbook of Building Construction. By nik 
Geo. A. Hool and Nathan C. Johnson, “fh 
This great two-volume handbook describes 
thoroughly modern building design and ‘ 
construction down to the smallest detail. vif 
It offers architects, construction engi- x 
neers, contractors and builders a body of od 


information on practical construction that 
has never before been even approximated. “Vy 
Principles, methods, costs, 


tables and fe: 
, reference data are all spread out before rn ; 
» you in these two handy books for quick KG 
reference and constant use. a 
The work is almost without a parallel. 
It stand out as one of the greatest ip 
achievements of technical authorship. i, 
The work consists of two volumes (not 4 
sold separately), with flexible cover, 6”x sR 
9”, fully illustrated, and has 1,474 pages. D 


Sent postpaid, $10.00. ‘ 


Forest Products, Their Manufacture and 

Use. By Nelson C. Brown. This book Wi 
is devoted to forest products other than KX 
lumber and gathers together materials 
which the author has been accumulating <yQP 
for the last ten years. In writing it an V) 
effort has been made. to avoid including ") 
data based on the abnormal conditions of 
the war period, particularly to costs and 
Wg prices. 

: It contains four hundred and _ forty- 


three pages and index; is very liberally oY 

illustrated, chiefly with photographs of iy 

} manufacturing operations and processes, | 

P K Sent postpaid, $4.00. me 
* imber—Its Strength, Seasoning and 

Grading. } 


of the U. S. Forest Service. This is a 
book which has long been needed by the HY 
lumber industry. It covers very thor- ant 
oughly the subjects indicated by -the title . 

and is well and thoroughly illustrated and n 


By Harold 8. Betts, M. E., ‘ 


contains 223 pages and an index. Sent 
postpaid, cloth binding, $3.00. 








Address, 
American Lumberman is 
431 South Dearborn Street, f Wi 


: O CHICAGO, ILL. 


Feb. 3, and will be given opportunity to inspect 
some of Tacoma’s larger mills. The Seattle 
Lumbermen’s Club has appointed a committee 
to look after the excursionists when they arrive 
there, they being expected in Seattle on ‘Jan. 31. 
From Seattle they will go to Everett, then back 
to Seattle and up to Vancouver, B. C., Feb. 2, 
returning to Seattle and then departing for 
Tacoma. Thence the party will go south to 
Portland, Eureka, Calif., San Francisco, Yose- 
mite Park and Los Angeles. Their itinerary 
will take them to the Grand Canyon, Albu- 
querque, Denver and Kansas City, landing them 
in Chicago on Feb. 21. 

Full particulars as to the itinerary, cost of 
the trip ete. can be obtained from W. G. 
Anderson, chairman of the west Coast excur- 
sion committee, Franklin, Ohio. 


Have Thanksgiving Dinner 

BurraLo, N. Y., Dee. 5.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association met last Wednesday 
at the Hotel Iroquois and enjoyed a Thanks- 
giving dinner, the attendance numbering thirty- 
five. The new president, Arthur L. Miller, was 
at the head of the table. One notable feature 
was the presentation to the retiring president, 
Harrington Flierl, of an elegant radio set. 
G. Elias and G. W. Beyer were the official 
carvers of the occasion. Turkey and roast 
pig were made the principal dishes of the feast, 
with many other good things‘to flank them. An 
address was made by Frederick W. Zander, 
manager of the Buffalo branch of the Crane Co. 
Secretary K. C. Evarts was the chief commis- 
sary of the occasion. 





Veneer Association Makes Progress 


The first annual meeting of the National 
Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association 
under the reorganization plan adopted last 
winter was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on Dec. 5 and 6. The program provided 
for a cost men’s meeting Dec. 4, which was 
conducted by H. D. Potter, of Louisville, Ky., 
cost engineer of the national association. The 
best methods to be em- 
ployed in the working 
out of veneer costs was | 
discussed at considerable 
length, those taking part 
including F. L. Zaug, 
chairman of the plywood 
group; 8S. J. Glanton, 





H. BROOKE SALE, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Retiring President 





chairman of the rotary 
cut veneer group, and 
W. W. Knight, chair- 
man of the veneer sawed 
stock group, these three 
comprising the cost com- 
mittee of the national 
association. 

The plywood group 
meetings held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday afternoons were featured 
with addresses on ‘‘The Value of Our Plywood 
Monthly Barometer,’’ by F. L. Zaug, and ‘‘ Our 
Plywood Industry,’’ by Earl Morrison. Other 
subjects discussed were the glue situation, prog- 
ress in cost finding and the promotion of ply- 
wood and association work. 


On Wednesday afternoon the quarter oak 
group listened to a report on costing by W. W. 
Knight, and an address by H. D. Potter on 
‘¢Our Cost Effort With Veneer Members.’’ The 
usual routine business occupied the balaxve of 
the session. 





The first general session of the National 
Veneer association’s annual occurred on Tues- 
day morning, and following the roll call and 
the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, 
Commissioner M. Wulpi, of Chicago, submitted 
his annual report which showed satisfactory 
progress being made in the various activities 
of the association. The finances are in good 
shape, according to Treasurer H. E. Kline, of 
Louisville, Ky. President H. Brooke Sale, of 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., spoke of the aims of the asso- 
ciation and painted an optimistic picture of 
its future possibilities. Transportation matters 
were discussed at considerable length by C. B. 
Allen, of Memphis, Tenn., chairman of the 
traffic committee, who outlined the success ob- 
tained thru the committee’s efforts in this 
branch of the association’s work. An inter- 
esting report on the publicity promotion effort 
was presented by E. V. Knight, of New Albany, 
Ind., the morning session being brought to a 
close with a talk by F. B. Ward, of Bay City, 
Mich., president of the plywood group, who 
explained its activities, plans and purposes, and 
its interest in the National Veneer association. 


The principal speaker at the regular annual 
banquet on Tuesday evening was Douglas 
Malloch, Lumberman Poet, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, who enlivened the 
proceedings with one of his characteristic 
humorous talks. Music, songs and dancing also 
featured the dinner. 

Outlines Institute’s Aims 


Wednesday morning’s session was opened by 
a discussion on business conditions, which de- 
veloped the fact that the market is more stable 
now than several months ago and that the 
demand shows an improvement of about 334% 
percent over last spring’s volume. 

J. M. Pritchard, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, outlined 
in detail the reasons for the organization of the 
institute at Louisville, Ky., in June, 1922, and 
stated that ‘‘as hardwood producers we believe 
it is our duty to promulgate inspection rules 
and maintain an inspection bureau to see that 
such rules are honestly and properly applied.’’ 
He went on to say that the institute believes 
that there is unnecessary waste taking place in 
the hardwood industry, and that part of it at 
least is due to improper grading, or to a 
system that does not put the lumber on the 
market in the best way it could be to meet 
the needs of the consumer. Therefore, as part 
of its program the institute has installed an 
engineering department to help the consumers 
work out their problems and see what their 
requirements are and what will best meet their 
needs; to draw up grading rules that will fit 
in with a program of this kind and eliminate 
much of the waste and aid the producers in 
marketing the full run product of the mill 
to the best advantage. The low grade problem 
is one of the most pressing, said Mr. Pritchard. 
as the percentage of upper grades is steadily 
decreasing, while the lower grades are increas- 
ing, which means that uses must be found for 
the full product of the log and the developing 
of markets for these lower grades without un- 
necessarily wasting the raw material. The 
institute recognizes these problems, continued 
Mr. Pritchard, and believes it has a duty to 
perform. in this respect. In this connection 
the institute is working with the central com- 
mittee on standardization under the direction 
of the Department of Commerce. Another fea- 
ture of the institute’s program is the statistical 
work, which it is hoped to inaugurate at an 
early date. 

Mr. Pritchard’s remarks caused considerable 
discussion, the upshot of which was that a mo- 
tion was made and earried that the executive 
committee of the National Veneer association 
confer with a representative committee of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute to see if a 
plan can be worked out with a view of the 
veneer association amalgamating or affiliating 
with the institute. 

H. D. Potter, cost engineer, outlined the prog- 
ress made in his work with the veneer group 
and explained the cost efforts pursued, up to 
this time. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—H. E. Kline, Louisville, Ill. 

Vice president—F. B. Ward, Bay City, Mich. 


Vice president—H. J. Barnard, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—C. J. Byrnes, Escanaba, Mich. 
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Speaks on Organization Work 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dee. 4.—Very little busi- 
ness developed at the monthly meeting of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati held at the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, was the guest of 
President J. C. West, who is recuperating from 
a recent operation, Vice president J. J. O’Neill 
presided. 

D. C. Keller, president of the Cincinnati 
Retail Merchants’ Association, was the guest of 
honor and principal speaker. Mr. Keller talked 
of organization work and the obligation resting 
upon all good citizens of taking an interest in 


and supporting community and civic work. He 
pointed out that a successful business was 


largely dependent on a community’s good will 
and prosperity for its own prosperity and suc- 
cess and the business man owed it to his own 
interest as well as his neighbor to do jhis share 
in the community program. He declared that 
a healthy interest on the part of business men 
thru their organizations in community, State 
and national problems would be a real safe- 
guard against the danger of organized radical- 
ism. 
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Birmingham Club Annual 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Dee. 4.—The annual 
meeting of the Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club of 
Birmingham for election of officers was held 
Nov. 28 with the following results: 

President—Jay Smith, Jay Smith Lumber Co. 

First vice president—Bert W. Morgan, Pine & 
Cypress Manufacturing Co. : 

Second vice president—J. McMurray Griffith, 
Laumer Lumber Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—Arthur J. Ribe, of Arthur 
J. Ribe, Traffic Manager. 


The annual banquet will be held at the Tut- 
wiler Hotel about Dec. 15. Weekly luncheons 
will be held at the Old Colony Club. Plans are 
being made to enlarge the work of the club 
and to help its members in solving the numer- 
ous traffic problems that are always confronting 
the shippers of southern pine. 


Lumber Buyers Effect Organization 


Tacoma, WASsH., Dec. 2.—‘‘By our knots, 
ye shall know us,’’ is the motto of the Lumber 
Buyers’ Club, which effected permanent organi- 
zation at a recent dinner in the Stone room 
of the Tacoma Hotel. The object of the club 
is thus stated: 


To encourage, increase and stimulate the knowl- 
edge of all matters pertaining to the profession of 
buying lumber and other forest products; to 
quicken the spirit of fair dealing, and to promote 
good fellowship and welfare among its members. 

The bylaws provide, in part: 

The president shall be known as the Large Knot, 
and will be so addressed by members to gain recog- 
nition; the vice president shall be known as the 
Loose Knot, and in the absence of the Large Knot 
und the Loose Knot the members present shall elect 
a presiding officer known as the Spike Knot; secre- 
tary, Encased Knot; treasurer, Tight Knot; 
bailiff, Pin Knot—he shall grade members, here- 
after known as Knots, at meetings, and cull out such 
Knots as are encased with too much pitch, Rotten 
Knots or Knots unsuitable for the purpose in- 
tended. Any Knot in good standing is a Sound 
Knot, entitled to invite guests to regular meet- 
ings. Regular meetings shall be held in Tacoma 
on the second Thursday of each month, at 7 o’clock 
p. m. 


In effecting permanent organization, the club 
elected officers as follows: 


Large Knot—R. W. Adair, Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., Seattle. 


Loose Knot—Harry Kennedy, Lumber Buyers 
(Ine.), Seattle. 
Encased Knot—W. L. Dalin, Henry D. Davis 


Lumber Co., Tacoma. 

Tight Knot—W. E. Murphy, 
Lumber Co., Portland. 

Pin Knot—E. C. Wertz, J. E. Morris Lumber 
Co., Seattle. 

At the next regular meeting, Dec. 14, A. 
H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., and president of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, will address the 
club on ‘‘The Relation of the Sales Manager 
to the Buyer.’’ It is understood that not 


Jayne-Yereance 





only will Mr. Landram tell the members of 
the club what he thinks are some of the faults 
of the buyers but in turn will ask them to 
show in what respect the sales managers might 
improve themselves from the buyers’ standpoint. 

The membership of the club is now forty, of 
whom twenty-four were present at the recent 
meeting. 


Nylta Plans for Christmas Party 


New York., Dec. 4.—Committees have been 
appointed and plans otherwise perfected for the 
annual Christmas party of the Nylta Club, to 
be held Saturday evening, Dee. 16, in the Com- 
modore Hotel. The dinner committee consists 
of Conrad N. Pitcher, chairman; William 8. 
Dubocq, William 8. Beckley, jr.; and John A. 
Patterson. The speakers will inelude Lee Par- 
sons Davis, former district attorney of West 
chester County; Dr. Edward Catlett, Russell 
Johnson Perrine and J. F. Murphy, president 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 


First Club Banquet to Be Hummer 


PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 2.—On the night of 
Monday, Dee. 11, the Portland Lumbermen’s 
Club is going to hold its first banquet, and 
it promises to be an event of ‘‘some’’ im- 
portance. The place will be designated next 
,week. Both men and women are to attend, 
and the program is going to be of exceptional 
merit. There will be three speakers, Peter B. 
Kyne, famous for his ‘‘Cappy Ricks’’ stories; 
A. J. (Gus) Russell, manager of the Santa 
Fe Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif., and Jack 
Dionne, of Houston, Tex., Mr. Kyne will come 
all the way from Los Angeles to talk to his 
former business associates, for contrary to gen- 
eral knowledge, he was originally a lumberman 
in these parts of the woods. It is said he wrote 
his first successful story while with the Jay S. 
Hamilton Lumber Co., of this city. Prior to 
his connection with that firm he was in the 
employ of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 

As noted above the name of the club has been 
changed by eliminating the word ‘‘wholesale’’ 
and this means a wider scope of influence. The 
hundredth member was brought into the fold 
today when Elmer F. Xanten handed to Secre- 
tary C. C. Crow the application of Nelson J. 
Sykes. 

At the club’s luncheon meeting this week 
resolutions were passed supporting the decree 
of the Supreme Court divorcing the Central 
Pacific from the Southern Pacific, the desire 
of the club being for the Central Pacific to re- 
main intact and neutral, tied up neither with the 
Southern Pacific nor the Union Pacific. A copy 
of the resolution was wired to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., by 
Secretary Crow. 


Hoo-Hoo Club of Cairo Organized 


Cairo, ILu., Dec. 5.—At the monthly meeting 
of the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club the principal 
topic discussed was whether the club would 
continue or dissolve and the members reorgan- 
ize into the Hoo-Hoo Club of Cairo. D. F. 
Cadagan, president, occupied the chair, and 
introduced H. R. Isherwood, of St. Louis, Mo., 
secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, and Parson 
P. A. Simpkin, Chaplain of the order, who were 
present on the invitation of the Cairo Lumber- 
men’s Club extended thru P. T. Langan, of 
the P. T. Langan Lumber Co., of Cairo. Mr. 
Isherwood explained the advantages of the lum 
bermen’s club reorganizing as a Hoo-Hoo club, 
pointing out that the Hoo-Hoo order is growing 
rapidly and taking in some of the brightest 
lumbermen in the country. He also stated that 
the order at all.times protected the local clubs 
and that all minutes of the meeting of a loeal 
club would be bulletined and mailed to every 
other club in the United States and foreign 
countries. Parson Simpkin, who had made a 
talk at the Cairo Rotary Club earlier in the 
evening, told of the advantages to be derived 





BESSLER 


Movable Stairway 


Backed by 
11 Years 
of Success 











Seller 


Scores of retail 
successfully — selling 


dealers are 
Movable 


lumber 

Bessler 
Stairways to home owners who want to 
increase their living space at small cost. 


Dealer carries no stock. Let us submit 
proof that you can sell these stairways 
profitably. Write today—wno obligation. 


The Bessler Movable 
Akron, on10 Stairway Co. 
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British Columbia 
Opportunities 


We have several attractive properties—large 
and small — logging and milling — that we 
will be glad to place before you if interested 
in British Columbia and Vancouver Island 


STUMPAGE 


Crown Granted and Licenses. What kind 
of a proposition would be most interesting to 
you ? 

We have owned and dealt in 

B.C. Stumpage for ten years. 


Service Trading Co. 


L. C. SMITH 
BUILDING SEATTLE, WASH: 
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The Columbia 
Lumber Calculator 


AN ADVERTISING SPECIALTY OF MERIT AND REAL VALUE 


Instantly shows the total number board 
feet in ANY number of boards of any 
standard length, width and thickness. 


A GREAT TIME SAVER 


Wholesalers—Manufacturers--Use it for 
a good will builder through distribution to 
retail trade. 

Retailers—Send it to your contractors and 
builders. Your Ad printed both sides. 


If interested in quantity, write for sample. 
If not—enclose 25c. for copy. 


Columbia Novelty Company, 


Portage, 
Wis. 











ALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 
ALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 


FOR FACTORY AND PLANING MILL 


Sivers Savidge Lumber Co. 


Hobart Bidg., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


EasternT ennessee 
Gemdtyed F-Tardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N.C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, IIll., 1216 Fisher Bldg. 
Providence, R, I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 

Johnstown, Pa. 
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ellow Pine ‘inven 
Ties and 

Gar Material Piling 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


rials 9 PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 











North Carolina Pine 


WHITE PINE, POPLAR, HEMLOCK 
and SPRUCE, LATH and SHINGLES 


Our stocks are complete and 
can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


‘oe _ PITTSBURGH, PA. | 
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Timber Estimating 


Maps and Reports carefully prepared. 
Preliminary Cruises, or Detailed Esti- 
mates, as required. 


P. T. COOLIDGE 


Forest Engineer 


31 Central Street, BANGOR, MAINE 











f Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F.H.Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
Ga. NEW ORLEANS 














EXPERIENCE COUNTS 
In Making 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 
Old Town, Maine Davidson Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


QS Largest Cruising House in America 





by joining Hoo-Hoo, and pointed out that the 
lumber business was the second in this country. 

After considerable discussion a motion was 
adopted that the Cairo Lumbermen’s Club dis- 
solve and reorganize into a Hoo-Hoo club. D. 
F. Cadagan and J. W. Peterson, president and 
secretary respectively of the Cairo Lumber- 
men’s Club, were initiated into Hoo-Hoo and 
will continue as president and secretary of the 
newly formed Hoo-Hoo Club of Cairo. 


Knot Hole Club Stages Coon Hunt 


LINCOLN, NEB., Dec. 4.—The monthly banquet 
of the Knot Hole Club, the membership of 
which consists of 250 lumbermen from the 
vicinity of Lincoln, was held at the Commercial 
Club, Seward, on Thursday evening, Nov. 16. 

Paul Colson of Fremont, Neb., an experienced 
insurance man, led the discussion, the subject of 
which was ‘‘Is a lumber dealer liable if a 
customer breaks his neck by falling off an 
unguarded upper deck walkway? Is compensa- 
tion insurance a neces- 
sity?’’ 

In his talk, Mr. Col- 
son explained the dif- 
ference between public 
liability and the work- 
men’s compensation for 
injuries to employees. 
He brought out clearly 
the responsibility of a 
property owner to per- 
sons who enter his 
premises by invitation, 
expressed or implied, 
and his duty to keep his 
premises reasonably 
safe. Where the public 
enters without invita- 
tion, the negligence is 
on the visitor. ‘‘The 
law of negligence is 
such that no one can 
with certainty predict 
the outcome of a personal injury claim from 
a lumber dealer’s customer, and public liability 
insurance is an absolute necessity to protect 
him against such claims, which are often fostered 
and encouraged by lawyers who specialize in 
such litigation,’’ said Mr. Colson. He described 
the Nebraska compensation law, which he said 
was practically compulsory, for while the em- 
ployer may elect whether or not to comply with 
it, his penalty if he fails to comply is such 
that it leaves him without protection for per- 
sonal injury claims of his employees. The 
purpose of the law is to remove the personal 
injury cases from the charitable class, and 
impose the cost of such industrial waste on the 
public. It was pointed out that employers who 
do not insure may be compelled to furnish a 
bond or other satisfactory evidence to the com- 
pensation commissioner that they can pay per- 
sonal injuries to their employees. Several spe- 
cific cases were cited, showing a maximum death 
claim of $5,400. The speaker concluded by 
pointing out the necessity to Nebraska lumber 
dealers of carrying compensation insurance, 
stressing the disadvantages of having former 
defences under that law taken away or putting 
up a bond with the compensation commissioner 
that they will meet all payments for personal 
injuries to employees imposed on them by the 
act. 

At nine o’clock that night the lumbermen 
started on a coon hunt up the Blue River. 
Within a short time the five coon dogs hit a 
hot trail and set up the ‘‘tree howl.’’ Then a 
genuine'scrap took place between the dogs and 
the coon, who was stirred out of his hole by 
the enthusiastic hunters. The lumbermen pow- 
wowed like a bunch of Indians around a large 
camp fire and did a war dance as they urged 
the dogs into the fracas. At midnight a Dutch 
lunch was served omitting that part which was 
so much in evidence before Volstead came upon 
the scene. 

All present were enthusiastic about the work 
of the Knot Hole Club and enjoyed the strong 
feeling of fellowship which prevailed. The 
meetings of this club are held at various county 
seat towns in Nebraska to which they are in- 








LOOKS GOOD TO US 


vited by the local lumbermen. Don Critchfield 
of Lincoln, Neb., is secretary of the club. The 
accompanying illustration is a reproduction of 
the club’s coat of arms. 


Monroe Club Changes Name 


Monrog, La., Dec. 4.—At the‘regular monthly 
meeting of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Club 
here on Nov. 25, it was decided to change the 
name to Lumbermen’s Club of Monroe and 
also to change the membership requirements so 
that now manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
and planing mill men can be admitted. Hereto- 
fore only those engaged in the manufacture of 
pine and hardwood lumber in this immediate 
section could be members. The club’s purpose 
is to promote and create good fellowship among 
the members; by codperation to help the club 
accomplish more, and to keep the industry at 
a high standard, not only for the good of em- 
ployers and employees but for the general 
public as well. 

At this meeting, which was also the club’s 
annual, the following officers were elected: 

. + cities M. Wakefield, Faust Bros. Lum- 
oy president—W. B. Ayers, Lenwill Saw- 
mill Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—H. H. Perry, J. M. Jones 
Lumber Co. 

The next monthly meeting will be held here 
on Dee. 20. 


Banquets Officers and Employees 

New Or.LEANS, La., Dec. 4.—The Salmen 
Brick & Lumber Co., of New Orleans and 
Slidell, entertained its officers and employees 
at a banquet in the Gold Room of the Grune- 
wald Hotel last Wednesday evening, in elab- 
oration of the dinners given from time to 
time to celebrate some development of the 
company’s business, or an exceptionally fine 
volume for a given period. President Fred 
Salmen, who presided, announced during a 
brief talk that the company has almost dou- 
bled its business during the last year. He 
then introduced his father, Fritz Salmen, as 
‘‘the man who founded the business in a 
spirit of codperation and made himself the 
father of us all.’’ Fritz Salmen, who still 
serves as chairman of the company’s board, 
made a graceful and interesting talk. Other 
talks were made by R. F. Mestayer, general 
manager of the retail division; Herbert Brem- 
erman, manager of the brick department; 
Alvin Carpenter, purchasing agent of the lum- 
ber department at New Orleans; Charles 
Eckert, sales manager at New Orleans; Emile 
Hoehn, plant superintendent at New Orleans; 
R. D. Peterson, manager roofing department, 
and Walter Smith, assistant to president. 


SPs asantaaaaaa: 


New Business Journal Appears 


The initial number of The University 
Journal of Business, a new quarterly maga- 
zine of 124 pages, made its appearance this 
week. The magazine is published by the 
students of the School of Commerce & Ad- 
ministration of the University of Chicago, in 
coéperation with the students of the schools 
of business of the University of Illinois, In- 
diana University, the University of Minne- 
sota, the University of Nebraska, Ohio State 
University and the University of Wisconsin. 
Appointments to the editorial and business 
staff are made from among the students who 
rank highest in scholarship. The purpose of 
the new publication is to give business men 
the benefit of the research along commercial, 
industrial, and financial lines which is con- 
stantly being carried on by the faculties and 
students of the institutions represented. 
Among the articles featured in the first issue 
are: ‘‘A Case of Genuine Self-Government 
in Industry,’’ a study in industrial relations, 
by Paul H. Douglas; ‘‘Combination of Savings 
Deposits and Life Insurance,’’ by V. D. 
Johnston; ‘‘Dumping as a Method of Com- 
petition in Foreign Trade,’’ by Jacob Viner, 
and ‘‘Output of Workers Under a Particular 
Wage Incentive,’’ by H. D. Kitson. Other 
features are reviews of recent business books 
and notes on current business events. 
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The Friendly Trees 


The friendly trees: I call them so, 

Because they always seem to bend 
Above the world, all things below, 

So like a comrade, like a friend. 
I’m sure that many a blossom looks 
To many a tree in shady nooks, 

And sees a friend who will not fail 
In summer’s sun or sudden gale. 


The friendly trees: I call them, when 
They lean above the torrid way, 

And spread their branches over men 
And shade the path, refresh the day. 

In land of pine or land of palm 

They stand in their cathedral calm, 

A sanctuary set apart 

To soothe the eye and cool the heart. 


The friendly trees: I call them such, 
Because they always seem to stand 

With earth and heaven, both in touch, 
This land, and then that other land. 

The arctic needle, tropic frond, 

Both speak of other lands beyond— 

The friendly trees to me appear 

A little of God’s friendship here. 





We See B’ the Papers 


If Gen. Wu succeeds in licking the Chinese 
bandits, then he might come over here. 


The football season is over, but the House 
and Senate still have the ship subsidy bill. 


Just when times begin to get better Bob La- 
Follette gets out his Hallowe’en suit again. 


Russia and Turkey have had a falling out, 
and it looks like honest men might get their 
dues. 


Russia has told Europe it is willing to cut 
its army to 200,000. Agreeing is the best 
thing Russia does. 


Speaking of ‘‘the glory that was Greece,’’ 
the past tense is becoming more noticeable 
every day. 

We wish to announce that, under no circum- 
stances, will we accept a position in the Greek 
cabinet. 


It took ten years to dig the Suez Canal. We 
wish we could get the same contractor to pave 
some of our streets. 

The postoffice deficit last year was only $60,- 
815,400, but the mail order houses seem to have 
made a little money. 


Women hatmakers have formed a union. But 
the guys who pay for them are the ones who 
ought to start something. 

Jim Mann was one fellow who was right on 
a good many things and yet somehow managed 
to get reélected to Congress. 

After seven years an official report has been 
issued regarding the Lusitania, but that is not 
surprising. Remember the Maine. 


Secretary Denby is said to be in favor of a 
navy second to none, but we favor one that 
will finish as good as second, anyway. 


A Pittsburgh photographer has gone into 
grand opera. But we suppose he will sing 
the same old song, ‘‘ Proofs Thursday.’’ 

Clothing manufacturers at Rochester have 
advanced prices $1 a suit. We see where our 
spring suit is going to cost us $10 more. 

Illinois’ new congresswoman says she is in 
favor of peace, and if -she will leave her hus- 
band back home she will probably get it. 

Attorney General Daugherty does not believe 
he is wrong; but we gather that, even if he is, 
he would rather be wrong than Untermyer. 

Italian emigrants are going to Brazil instead 
of coming to the United States, because of our 
immigration laws; but, alas, the opera singers 
are still coming. 

Iowa State College won the stock judging 
contest at the live stock show, but the trouble 
with our colleges is that things like that never 


seem to stir up the college yellers like a touch- 
down does. 


A German druggist has been convicted of rob- 
bing an American officer. It was a particularly 
flagrant case. It seems the druggist broke into 
the colonel’s house, instead of merely selling 
him something. 


The freight rate on Christmas trees is to be 
lowered, and we suppose that somebody will 
point with pride to this as another indication 
of the things that are being done to help the 
lumber industry. 

The Paris Temps has asked for the opinions 
of its readers as to whether it would not have 
been better for the world if America had never 
been discovered, indicating that one French 
editor hasn’t discovered it even yet. 


‘*Tom Meighan,’’ says the Pittsburgh Post, 
‘was met at the station by his father, with 
whom he is shown shaking hands, and the Post 
camera man.’’ And a camera man, take it from 
us, is sometimes a hard thing to shake. 


They had a law in Pennsylvania in 1794 that 
a man had to pay a fine of 40 cents each for 
every cussword he used. Luckily it is not en- 
foreed now, or it would make the cost of run- 
ning an automobile practically prohibitive. 

The railroads took in $5,740,000 more in 
October, 1922, than they did in October, 1921; 
but the inerease in operating expenses was 
$18,504,000 for the same period. Indicating 
that there isn’t so much difference, after all, 
between running a railroad and running a saw- 
mill. 





Between Trains 


St. Louis, Mo.—Dropped in to see Henry 
Isherwood today, and he told us that the num- 
ber of local Hoo-Hoo clubs has already reached 
the mystic number of nine, and still there’s 
more to follow. Within a few weeks, or months 
at most, the lumbermen of every lumber mar- 
ket in America will have a common meeting 
place about a common (or better) board. 


DANVILLE, ILL.—We are lucky to be living in 
the time we are, and here is another reason: 
Not long ago they laid out, and marked, the 
circuit that Lincoln used to ride when he prac- 
ticed law in Danville; and in that procession 
there were two vehicles labeled ‘‘I Knew Lin- 
coln;’’ needless to say, Joe Cannon, who was 
elected prosecuting attorney on the ticket on 
which Lincoln was elected president, was in one 
of them. 

Now, not many of us knew Lincoln, and not 
many of us have known the men who knew him; 
but we have known many men who knew Lin- 
coln’s time. That was a golden age in Amer- 
ica, perhaps the golden age, dark as the Civil 
War has made that age appear. But there was 
then a really fervent nationalism, or at least a 
sectionalism, North and South. People thought 
about their country, or their section of it, in- 
tensely. Now we are more interested in its 
movies than in its movements. About the only 
people who think much about the Government 
now are the people who are against it. 

So it helps a little to come again to Danyille 
and walk streets that Lincoln walked, perhaps 
meet a man that Lincoln knew, certainly meet 
men who lived in Lincoln’s time. I don’t know 
what we shall do after we lose that contact. 








Bill Hart 


Let us rejoice at the recovery of William 8. 
Hart from serious illness, but for a perfectly 
selfish reason. We can not very well afford to 
lose 331% percent of the movie actors in the 
United States; and in our humble opinion there 
are only three movie ‘‘actors’’ who ever do 
any acting: Theodore Roberts, Mary Pickford 
and William 8. Hart, with the possible addi- 
tion of Charles Ray and Richard Barthelmess, 
or however you spell it. 





| Cle an 228 Bags 


and salvage 5 to 10 sacks of good 
cement out of each thousand 
cleaned. Let us tell you how to 


SAVE Leper eames 


Cement 
Freight 
Illustrated Folder on Request ’ 











Handy Sack Baler Company, ©4782?" 
Frank Spangler ‘iret 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
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Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers / EE 
Association. 
















RNITURE factu d factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders. We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 
We aiso manutacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 
our “‘Peerless Brand’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 





Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. = & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monednock Block. 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mil! Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock “x, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 











Bradley, Miller & Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 








Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doars. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 








17. Northern 17} 


Hardwoods 


The Best Produced—We have it 


Maple, Elm, Birch and Basswood 








VON PLATEN-FOX CO. 
Main Office, IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH. 1 7| 
No. 1329 F eouian Gas Bidg. * 


1 7 Grand Rapids Office, Chicago Office, 
LO A Perkins Bldg." 
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AME 
AACHINE Combination 


Machine 


Pocket Cutter Each entirely 
A Pulley Mortiser independent 
Variety Saw Table. of the other. 


Saves Dollars—Saves Labor 


Bulletin D-44 gives you benefit of our 
years experience in building window 
frame machines. 


Atlas Manufacturing Company 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
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If It’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 


General Sales Office, 1224 Commercial Trust Building, 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago New England St. Louis 
Representative, Representative, Representative, 
James N. Woodbury, J. J. Bertholet Wm. Dings 


11 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Il. 
Phone, State 9022. 


~ The Largest Poplar Mill in the world. 
WHITE 


oak’ LIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes, 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods, 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty, 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


Railway Exchange, * 
St. Louis, Mo. 


30 Hemming St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoeds 





4-4 tol2-4 Ash, Basswood & Elm 
4-4 tol6-4 Birch and Oak 2x%p. 


Anderson- Miller 
Lumber Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
i 














BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘*Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Would Legalize and Control Monopoly 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5.—Representative 
Frear of Wisconsin is urging the repeal of the 
Sherman law and the sanctioning of great 
monopolies by the Federal Government under 
strict regulation. He would create a monopoly 
control commission of nine members, reserving 
to Congress the power to remove any commis- 
sioner who is incapacitated, inefficient or guilty 
of neglect of duty, malfeasance in office, felony, 
conduct involving moral turpitude or for other 
cause. 

The commission’s duty would be to investi- 
gate alleged combinations or conspiracies to fix 
prices or to create monopolies. When the facts 
are determined it would issue an order ‘‘ preserib 
ing the maximum price which may be charged 
for such commodity or commodities in inter- 
state commerce, and may further order any im- 
provement and change in service for the public 
benefit that may be found to be necessary.’’ 

The commission would have power to rescind 
any such order when deemed wise, but its orders 
would be conclusive and final, except that pro- 
vision is made for an appeal to the Cireuit Court 
of Appeals within sixty days. In making such 
an appeal the interested party must give a bond 
‘“eonditioned that if the finding of the com- 
mission is sustained by the final court to which 
appeal is made, that then there shall be paid 
to the secretary of the treasury an amount fixed 
in the bond of at least double the difference 
between the price of the commodity or com- 
modities covered by the decision.’’ 

In the opinion of Mr. Frear, the antitrust laws 
have failed to accomplish their purpose and it 
is time to try a change. 


Federal Secretary Tells Forest Needs 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—In his annual 
report, released tonight, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace emphasizes the great need of 
developing a comprehensive forest policy with- 
out further delay, discussing the problem in 
part as follows: 


Thru force of circumstances the main effort of 
the Department of Agriculture in its dealing with 
the forest problem has been to manage and protect 
the great nationa] forests. In my report of last 
year I dealt somewhat at length with the general 
policies which have been followed in forest ad- 
ministration. These policies should be extended 
to cover the whole forest area of the United States, 
classing as forest area all land more suitable for 
timber production than for other purposes. The 
more quickly provision is made for this the better. 

Equal in importance to the growing of forests 
and protecting them is the best possible utilization 
of wood. It would be very wise to enlarge the 
work of the department in the scientific study of 
wood utilization. The work it has been able to 
do in the Forest Products Laboratory in Wiscon- 
sin has borne rich fruit and has won grateful 
acknowledgment from wood users of all kinds. 
The extension of such work as rapidly as_ possi- 
ble will prove highly profitable to the general pub- 
lic. We are finding that the consumption of wood 
for many purposes can be greatly lessened thru 
a better understanding of how to use it most effi- 
ciently, and that much inferior wood can be 
utilized to good purpose. 

The establishment of additional forest experi- 
ment stations, especially in the Lake States and 
in the New England area, is much to be desired. 
At such stations we are able to make close-at-hand 
studies of matters affecting forest growth which 
can not possibly be made so well in any other way. 


Compulsory Laws Not Feasible 

If it were feasible to enact a law which would 
provide for the administration of all our forests, 
Federal, State, and privately owned, under rules 
and regulations which would compel intelligent 
cutting, adequate protection, and economic utili- 
zation, that would be the best thing that could be 
done for the good of all the people. Such legis- 
lation does not seem feasible at the present time. 
It would be possible, however, to enact some legis- 
lation which will have the support of the most 
forward looking people interested in our forests, 
and I sincerely trust that this may be done soon. 
Such legislation should provide: 

First, for the extension of Federal coéperation 


with the States in the protection of forests in State 
or private ownership, making such coéperation 
contingent upon equal expenditures by the codper- 
ating States and also upon their compliance with 
adequate standards of protection. The limited 
cobperation which has been possible under present 
conditions has been very successful, and I think 
it is generally agreed by those who are familiar 
with this matter that larger investments of public 
funds in coéperation with the States and with 
private owners would do more to stimulate timber 
growth than anything else that can possibly be 
done. The annual loss (amounting to about $16,- 
400,000) from forest fires and the continued un- 
productivity of much of our land is a shocking 
waste which should not be tolerated by an intelli- 
gent people. This loss can mostly be stopped 
thru such coéperation as I have indicated. The 
use of Federal funds for the organization of a 
strong Federal agency for this purpose is justi- 
fied to exactly the same degree that the use of 
the funds of the city for the organization and 
maintenance of a fire-fighting department is 
justified. 


Second, for more complete coiperation with 
the States in growing and distributing forest- 
planting material. In most States there are 
regions better suited for timber growth than for 
any other purpose. Federal aid would have power- 
ful and far-reaching effects in establishing new 


forests where they are most critically needed. 


Third, for the purchase of timber land, which 
has been carried on under the act of March 1, 
1911, should be extended as rapidly as the condi- 
tion of the public treasury will permit. Such 
purchases represent money invested and not money 
spent. The lands already purchased could be 
sold for more than they cost, and as the timber 
grows they will increase in value and become a 
continuing source of national income. Aside from 
the direct value of such lands, such Federal enter- 
prise serves as an educational stimulus to the 
reforestation of nearby lands in private owner- 
ship, which is greatly to the public benefit. 

Fourth. There are large areas of land in the 
unreserved public domain which are better suited 
to timber growth than to any other purpose, and 
similar large areas in Indian reservations which 
will ultimately be withdrawn as tribal proper- 
ties and thrown open for other disposition. All 
of such lands ought to be included within the 
national forests. The practical way to do this is to 
authorize the President, with the assistance of 
some agency, such as the National Forest Reser- 
vation Commission, to classify and dispose of 
these public lands in accordance with their char- 
acter and place in the national forests such lands 
as are best suited for forest purposes. 

Fifth. Provision should be made for research in 
the growing and utilization of timber on a scale 
adequate to present needs. While we are advanc- 
ing rapidly in acquiring technical information, our 
present research agencies can not meet the de- 
mands of the existing situation as to timber use 
or new timber growth. 

Legislation which would include the five matters 
before mentioned ought to be enacted at the 
earliest possible date. It would give the oppor- 
tunity for the working out and application of a 
forest policy suited to the needs of the nation. 
When we look about us and see the extent to 
which we use wood in our daily lives and then 
reflect upon the fact that we are cutting down our 
forests four times as fast as we are growing them, 
the urgent need of developing a comprehensive 
forest policy without further delay should be 
recognized by every man in a position of legisla- 
tive administrative responsibility. 


Progress Made in Checking Fire Loss 


Very substantial progress was made during the 
fiscal year in checking the inroads which forest 
fires are making in the timber resources of the 
nation. During a season of unusual hazard the 
fire-protective organization on the national forests 
of the West was brought to the highest pitch of 
efficiency it has ever yet reached, with the result 
that in most cases threatening fires have been 
reached promptly and suppressed with a minimum 
of loss and expenditure. However, the greatest 
progress has been made in bringing under pro- 
tection privately owned timbered lands. ‘The in- 
crease in the appropriation from $125,000 to $400,- 
000 for coéperation with the States in protecting 
forested watersheds of navigable streams, made 
possible a very material extension of the work. 
The area placed under protection during the last 
year was increased by 26,000,000 acres. At the 
same time the protective force was strengthened 
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and improved in regions where the smaller ap- 
propriations of the past have admitted only the 
retention of a mere skeleton fire-fighting organi- 
zation. Codédperation was established with two ad- 
ditional States—Ohio and Tennessee—making the 
' total number now 26. The additional funds made 
it possible to meet emergency conditions in sev- 
eral States where the fire hazard this year was 
unusually great. 

The appropriation of Federal funds for this pur- 
pose has stimulated local interest in the efforts to 
safeguard the essential raw material represented 
by their forest areas. During the fiscal year 1922 
the 26 States codperating with the department in 
fire protection along navigable streams expended 
for that purpose from their own funds a total of 
$1,897,000, an increase of about $830,000 over the 
expenditure of the previous year. In addition to 
these public expenditures, private owners expended 
approximately a million dollars in the protection 


of their forests against fire. Federal leadership 
bas heartened both the States and the private 
owners in undertaking this work, with the result 
that a very substantial forward step has been 
made in checking the red scourge. 

According to the best information obtainable 
by the Forest Service, there has been an average 
of 33,500 fires annually during the last six years, 
burning an average total area of 7,088,000 acres 
and causing an average total annual immediate 
property loss of $16,424,000. The greatest loss 
and the most fires now occur in regions not under 
codperative protection. About one-half the forest 
lands of the country outside the national forests 
are now receiving some form of systematic fire prc- 
tection, but 166,000,000 acres of forest lands are 
still wholly unprotected from fire and the annual 
loss in such regions is appalling. We can not as 
a people rest content with such a showing. Such 
wholly unnecessary destruction must be stopped. 
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Order Affects Illinois Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—In Fourth 
Section Order No. 8,465, the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission authorizes the Chicago, Indi- 
ana & Southern Railway Co. (New York Cen- 
tral) and carriers parties to its tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1,195 to continue to charge rates on lumber 
in carloads from Chicago to Decatur, Ill, via 
Danville, Ill., Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail- 
way, Terre Haute, Ind., and Pittsburgh, Cin- 
einnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway, the same 
as the rates contemporaneously maintained on 
like traffic by the direct line from and to the 
same points, and to maintain higher rates to 
intermediate points. It is provided that the 
authority granted shall not include intermediate 
points as to which the haul of the petitioning 
route is not longer than that of the direct line 
between the competitive points, and further 
provided that the rates to other intermediate 
points shall not be inereased except as may 


hereafter be authorized by the commission, and - 


shall in no case exceed the lowest combination. 
All other and further relief sought in appli- 
cation No. 3,350 is denied, effective April 2. 


Western Merger Fight Still On 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 4.—During the 
presentation of testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the Southern Pacific- 
Central Pacifie case on behalf of the shippers’ 
committee against dismemberment, H. H. San- 
born, of San Francisco, transportation and 
traffic expert, was asked how the unmerger of 
the two roads would affect lumber rates from 
Oregon to California points. His reply was: 


Many of the lumber rates which are today pub- 
lished for the purpose of enabling the mills on the 
rail lines in Oregon to compete with lumber moving 
from coast mills by water route would have to be 
increased to such a figure that lumber could not 
possibly move under them. 


Mr. Sanborn objected to the unmerger chiefly 
on the ground that it would involve traffic 
movements over a larger number of roads than 
at present. Asked whether there is a consider- 
able movement of lumber from points on the 
Sierra railway thru Oakdale under 2-line service 
that would, upon dissolution of the Southern 
Pacifie-Central Pacific, become 3- or 4-line 
hauls, he replied: 


In 1921 there were 29,025 tons of lumber moved 
from Sierra Railway points to points on the Cen- 
tral Pacific which if the roads had been separate 
would have involved a movement first over the 
Sierra line, then over the Southern Pacific and 
thence over the Central Pacific. 

There were 18,831 tons moved from points on 
the Sierra railway to points on the Southern 
Pacific which would require a movement first over 
the Sierra railway, thence Southern Pacific to 
Stockton or Merced, thence Central Pacific, and, 
finally, Southern Pacific to point of destination. 

There were also 10,930 tons moved to southern 
California from points on the Sierra railway which 
would involve 2-line hauls, some of which moved 
over connecting lines beyond the terminus of the 
Southern Pacific, and in these cases the rates 
would require a further division with these con- 
necting lines. 

There was also a large movement of lumber 
from points on the Yosemite Valley railroad to 
points on the Southern Pacific which would require 
a 3-line haul, namely: Yosemite Valley, Central 
Pacific and Southern Pacific to destination. This 


tonnage amounted to about twenty-two thousand 
tons. 

The fight between proponents of the un- 
merger and its opponents has not lost any 
of its spirit. The Southern Pacifie and Central 
Pacific side and its supporters have completed 
the presentation of their direct evidence, and 
the Union Pacific and its supporters, who de- 
mand dissolution for virtually the same reasons 
that. the other side insists upon continuance of 
the consolidation, are having their direct inning. 
The proceeding promises to drag along for sev- 
eral days more. 

The contest, of course, appears to be chietly 
between the Southern Pacific and Union Pacific, 
with each side strongly backed by shippers and 
producers. 


Cars Supplied for Nine-Tenths of Cut 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5.—In connection 
with the car loading figures for the week end- 
ing Nov. 18, which showed a total of 969,094 
ears loaded with revenue freight, compared with 
953,909 the week before, the car service division 
of the American Railway Association has issued 
a bulletin, with graphic charts, designed to show 
that the lumbermen of the country, as a whole, 
have shipped in excess of nine-tenths of the 
lumber manufactured during the 46 weeks end- 
ing with Nov. 18. 

According to the announcement, prepared by 
D. D. Conn, now a member of the division, for 
the 46 weeks the organized sawmill industry 
manufactured 10,159,212,045 board feet, shipped 
9,569,673,141 board feet and received orders for 
10,200,834,464 board feet. Presumably this is 
an attempt on the part of the railroads to dem- 
onstrate that, despite the widespread shutting 
down of sawmills and the admitted inability of 
lumbermen in most producing regions to secure 
an adequate supply of cars, the industry as a 
whole has shipped 90 percent of the lumber 
manufactured. 


Hearing in Coast-to-Midwest Rate Case 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dee. 5—On Jan. 9 
Examiner H. W. Johnson of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will preside over a hearing at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on Fourth 
Section Application No. 12,323, filed by Agent 
R. H. Countiss. Agent Countiss seeks authority 
to maintain rates on shingles, lumbér and other 
forest products from points in California and 
other related points to St. Paul and Duluth, 
Minn., Superior, Wis., and other points taking 
the same rates, the same as the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect from North Pacific Coast 
points to the same destinations, and to maintain 
higher rates to intermediate points in contraven- 
tion of the long-and-short-haul provision. 
Counsel for the California Redwood Associa- 
tion and the California White & Sugar Pine 
Association has filed with the commission a brief 
in opposition to the petition of the trans- 
continental lines for a rehearing in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 1,535—Lumber 
from California Points to Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. The carriers in this proceeding sought 
to increase their joint thru rates on lumber from 
California points to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
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To overlook ‘‘Larite’’ Flooring 
is to overlook good profits you 
might be making. Hundreds of 
dealers are now successfully and 
satisfactorily selling our 


“Larite Flooring” 


Its dense grain, accurate milling, 
uniform quality and dependable 
grading make it a dependable 
seller. We mix it in cars of 
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Keeping Close to 
Market Conditions 


That is what every buyer tries 
to do today for so much depends 
upon right buying and the car 
situation. Our organization can be 
of real service to all buyers of 
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Hardwoods, Cypress, West Coast 
Lumber and Shingles, 
Ties and Piling. 


Weare constantly in touch with 
Southern mills and receive daily 
reports on available stocks, cars, 
etc., at mill points. Get in touch 
with us today and we'll do every- 
thing possible to promptly serve 
you. 


Thos. W. Blake 


1216 Carter Lumb er C O. 


Building, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Duluth and certain other points in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. The commission held that the 
proposed increases were not justified and ordered 
the schedules canceled, at the same time requir- 
ing the carriers to remove the Fourth Section 
departures involved at intermediate points in 
southern Minnesota and northern Iowa. The 
effective date of the commission’s order was 
postponed until Jan. 1. The two California asso- 
ciations were protestants in this proceeding. In 
opposing a rehearing they point out that the 
petition of the carriers shows that they really 
desire to continue the present parity of rates 
to the Twin Cities, so that the petition for re- 
hearing actually would only cover Fourth Sec- 
tion departures. The two lumber associations 
are vitally interested in the continuance of the 
present rate parity to the Twin Cities, but not 
primarily concerned in the Fourth Section de- 
partures, as stated in their original brief. They 
apparently have no objection to a rehearing as 
to Fourth Section departures, but are strongly 
opposed to a rehearing on the proposal to in- 
crease rates to Minnesota and Wisconsin points. 


Approves Northern Transfer Rate 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—In a formal 
opinion in Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 1,272—Switching and Absorption at Min- 
neapolis—the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
upon further hearing, has modified its former 
report by finding that the respondents have 
justified an interchange switching charge at 
Minneapolis of $6 a car on all commodities 
except grain and grain products. 

In its original opinion the commission found 
that the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
and the Railway Transfer Co. of Minneapolis 
had not justified proposed increased charges 
for switching interstate carload shipments at 
Minneapolis, St. Louis Park and Hopkins, 
Minn., but found the following would be reason- 
able and just charges for the services specified: 

At Minneapolis, $3 for intermediate switching 
between connecting lines and for switching com- 
modities, including grain and grain products, be- 
tween industries on respondents’ lines and inter- 
change tracks with connecting lines; and at St. 
Louis Park and Hopkins, $4 for switching ship- 
ments between industries on the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis and interchange tracks with connecting 
lines at those points,’ respectively. 

The commission in its original report further 
found that the proposed limitation of the 
amount of the switching charges of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis and the Railway Transfer Co. 
to be absorbed by the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha and the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie had not been justified. 

The original findings were made without pre- 
judice to any different conclusion that might be 
reached after a joint investigation by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
and the Intersate Commerce Commission, which 
had been suggested by the Minnesota commis- 
sion. The modified opinion followed such a 
joint investigation. 


Hardwood Men Before Commission 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 5.—In an effort to 
secure elimination of the priority orders J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager, and members of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association left 
Memphis last’ evening for Washington, D. C., to 
appear at a hearing before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the petition recently filed 
by the association. 

The commission so modified the priority 
orders effective Nov. 20, as to increase the 
number of cars available in the Southeast but 
declined, at that time, to modify the orders 
in the Southwest. Mr. Townshend stated that 
shippers in the area in question are not re- 
ceiving more than 15 to 20 percent of the cars 
required. 

The association will seek also substantial 
increase in cars both east and west of the 
Mississippi for lumber and log loading. In 
the delegation representing the association is 
James Edward Stark, jr., who has succeeded 
his late father as president of James E. Stark 
& Co. (Inc.) and is evidencing a disposition to 
follow in the footsteps of his distinguished ante- 
cedent. The latter enjoyed the reputation for 
many years of being one of the staunchest 


fighters in the South for equitable treatment of 
the hardwood industry in the matter of both 
rates and service on the part of the carriers 
and he was one of the leading expert witnesses 
for the association in many a hard fought 
battle before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Withdraw Lumber Rate Increases 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Dec. 5.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has reached, an 
agreement with the carriers under the terms of 
which the west-side lines have acceded to com- 
plete withdrawal of proposed increases of %4 to 
2 cents a hundred pounds on hardwood lumber 
and forest products moving from Morehouse 
and Cape Girardeau, Mo., to destinations in 
Western Trunk Line territory, and under which 
eastern carriers have consented to substantial 
modification of lumber increases from Ohio 
River crossings to the same destinations. These 
advances were scheduled to become effective 
No. 15, but they were suspended at the re- 
quest of the association until a hearing could 
be held before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, set for Dec. 9 at Memphis, but the 
necessity for the hearing no longer exists. 


Denies Fourth Section Relief 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has denied, effective 
April 2, an application filed by Agent W. H. 
Hosmer, seeking authority to continue rates 
on lumber and shingles and related articles 
from St. Paul, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer 
and Hills, Minn., Council Bluffs and Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. D., originating 
beyond, to points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and 
Missouri and to Paducah, Ky., as named in 
I. C. C. No. 444, without observing the provi- 
sions of the Fourth Section. The commission 
denied this application after hearing and full 
investigation, on the ground that sufficient 
justification was not shown. 


Carrier Must Pay Reloading Charges 


JACKSON, Miss., Dec. 5.—Special Chancellor 
Clayton D. Potter rendered a decision Satur- 
day in the Chancery Court of Harrison 
County, in which the Ingram Day Lumber 
Co, secured a judgment of $11,770.84 with 
interest from date of payment in a suit 
against the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad, al- 
leging that the latter did not equip itself 
sufficiently to take care of the normal busi- 
ness in 1917 and 1920. The court’s decision 
was in substance as follows: 

‘‘The evidence is practically uncontradicted 
that there was an acute car shortage and it 
was necessary for the defendant to pro rate 
ears; and that substantial justice in allotting 
cars is all that can be expected of the car- 
rier. If only the element of accumulated 
stocks and current productions be taken into 
consideration I am of the opinion that in so 
far as intrastate commerce is concerned the 
Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co. did substan- 
tial justice to the complainant. There can be 
no recovery on account of unlawful discrim- 
inations charged in the bill of complaint. To 
furnish mills for hire during normal times 
equipment not necessary to its normal de- 
mands was a legitimate exercise of its cor- 
porate functions. The defendant held itself 
out as a common carrier of freight both in 
intrastate and interstate commerce. Every 
shipper had a right to obtain a bill of lad- 
ing from any point on the Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad to any other point within or without 
the State reached by it and connecting lines, 
and each shipper had a right to demand that 
the charges would be no more than the pub- 
lished rates to any destination. It was per- 
haps a reasonable rule on the part of the rail- 
road company in time of car shortage not to 
permit its own cars to go beyond its own 
lines, but this was done for its own con- 
venience. It was the duty of the railroad 
company to furnish equipment and whatever 
sums were paid out by the complainant be- 
cause of having to transfer such freight is 


‘ properly chargeable to the defendant.’’ 
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Michigan Property Sold 


EscaANABA, MicH., Dec. 5.—All of the assets 
of the Land & Timber Co. of Escanaba have 
been sold by creditors’ committee to C. W. 
Stribley, of the Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co., 
of Kaukauna, Wis., and a new corporation is 
being formed to be known as the Thileo Timber 
Co., of Escanaba, which will take over all of 
the property so transferred. The deal includes 
lands, timber and manufactured products and 
equipment of every kind and constitutes one of 
the largest transactions of its kind in this terri- 
tory. Contract terms have not been made pub- 
lic, but it is understood that under the terms 
of the sale all of the creditors will receive con- 
siderably more on their claims than was ex- 
pected when the creditors’ committee was 
named to take charge of the Land & Timber 
Co.’s affairs. 
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Alder Clothespin Demand Increasing 


EvErETT, WasH., Dec. 2.—The future of the 
elothespin industry, as gaged by the Sharich- 
Dougherty Co., manufacturer of turned wood- 
enware, is evidently assured. T. L. Dougherty 
states that while the firm has been producing 
clothespins in a small way for six months, or- 
ders are so far exceeding production that it 
will be necessary to put in more egg very 
soon. In speaking of this matter to W. C. Me- 
Master, of the John McMaster Shingle Go, “with 
mills at Marysville and Kenmore, Mr. Dougherty 
said: 

We expect to produce 40,000 cores per 8-hour day 
by newly-improved machinery. After much in- 
vestigation we find our manufacturing practice in 
some instances better than that in any eastern 
factory; and this, coupled with cheap timber, will 
enable us to compete with eastern manufacturers, 
we believe. We may add that the alder clothes- 
pins have proved highly satisfactory. 


At present the Sharich-Dougherty Co. is 
making slotted wooden clothespins from alder 
and maple lumber. It is the purpose further 
to manufacture pail handles, paper cores, add- 
ing machine paper cores, and kindred articles. 
Production will begin on these items at once. 
The upper grades of alder and maple lumber 
will be sold as furniture stock. Alder is par- 
ticularly desirable for this purpose, as it will 
take a stain finish very well, and is strong and 
light in weight. By one prominent Coast man- 
ufacturer alder has been termed ‘‘ American 
mahogany.’’ 


Sees Prosperous Conditions Ahead 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Dec. 4.—With great con- 
struction plans under development by various 
railroads; the home owning movement showing 
increased briskness, and industrial prospects 
generally good, the new year will be ushered 
in under very encouraging conditions for the 
lumbermen, according to O. N. Cloud, sales 
manager of the Peavy-Byrnes, Peavy-Wilson 
and Peavy-Moore lumber companies. This 
opinion was expressed by Mr. Cloud after hav- 
ing recently completed an extended visit to 
northern points. He expressed his views in 
the following letter issued to sales representa- 
tives of the above mentioned lumber companies, 
whose headquarters are in Shreveport: 


I returned to the office last week after an 
absence of three weeks in the North, my trip 
extending as far as Minneapolis, Minn. While on 
this trip I had an opportunity to observe condi- 
tions in practically all lines of business and am 
frank to say that during the three weeks of con- 
tact with men engaged in various branches, I did 
not encounter a single pessimist: regarding the 
continued prosperity of the country. 

In the grain section of the North and West 
there is some complaint among the farmers on the 
ground that the price they are receiving for their 
crops leaves a gap between realization and cost 
of their requirements at retail. They are, how- 
ever, encouraged by markets for other agricul- 
tural products, particularly cotton, and = are 
confident that the unsold portion of their crops 
will bring better prices. 

However, most students of the situation are 
inclined to look upon this complaint as being some- 
what chronic and in answer to the question, ‘““What 
about the farmer?’ answer ‘Nothing,’ pointing 


out that consumptive buying by the farmer was 
22 percent greater in October than in September, 
bringing sales to within 6 percent of the five 
year average, while general sales by such concerns 
as Montgomery Ward & Co. increased more than 
33 percent in October over sales for September. 
These things are pointed to as the best index to 
the purchasing power of the farmer and the extent 
to which he is buying. 

The building program is being carried forward 
with little interruption and notwithstanding the 
large amount of residence and apartment building 
there is yet a shortage of homes which it will 
require several years to supply even tho construc- 
tion is continued on a large scale. And when it 
is considered that more than thirty different in- 
dustries are benefited when a home is built, there 
is every reason why the construction industry 
will continue active. 

Also, there is under way and in prospect, one 
of the greatest construction programs ever under- 
taken by the railroads, which realize that if the 
increased volume of business resulting from the 
prosperity of the country is to be handled with 
dispatch and efficiency, facilities must be provided 
for that purpose. With this in view a great many 
contracts for equipment consisting of large orders 
for cars of all kinds are being allocated. In addi- 
tion to this there will be heavy expenditures for 
the improvement of the roads, creating a large 
demand for bridge material and other materials 
required in maintenance-of-way work. 

Aside from these two major consumers—that is, 
home builders and the railroads—there has been 
a great revival in industry as a whole, increasing 
the demand for industrial purposes, referring par- 
ticularly to the motor industry, manufacturers of 
steel and kindred products, furniture and other 
things in which lumber is used in large quantities. 
All of this is supported by a situation funda- 
mentally sound from every point of view. 

It is also pointed out that the price of raw 
materials and finished products offered at retail 
is more nearly relative than at any time since 
1913. This insures freer exchange of commodities, 
which is essential to increased business in all lines. 
In a word, every factor that enters into the making 
of the general situation is contending for suprem- 
acy, which encourages the most optimistic con- 
clusions for business thruout the coming year. 


To Open Arkansas Branch Office 


D. V. Swearingen, president of the Big Four 
Lumber Co., Chicago, announces that on Jan. 1, 
1923, a branch office of this company will be 
opened at Fort Smith, Ark., which will be under 
the management of E. A. Swearingen. The lat- 
ter, who is a brother of the president of the 
concern, is a lumberman of wide experience and 
is known thruout the territory which he will 
cover, comprising western Oklahoma, northwest- 
ern Arkansas and southwestern Missouri. He 
will also act as buyer of lumber products in 
that section. The Big Four Lumber Co. is a 
wholesale dealer in southern hardwoods, south- 
ern pine and west Coast lumber and shingles. 


D. V. Swearingen returned this week from a 
two weeks’ business visit to the southern hard- 
wood producing territory. He reported that 
hardwood manufacturers are sitting tight and 
are not worrying regarding the feture trend of 
the market. The car situation in the hardwood 
producing territories is still bad, particularly in 
Arkansas, where he believed it was worse than 
in any other section of the country. He re- 
ported that the Missouri Pacifie put an embargo 
into effect on Friday of last week. Mill stocks 
of hardwoods are fair, Mr. Swearingen said, but 
have for the most part been sold and can not be 
shipped out. beeause of the difficulty of getting 
cars. Unsold stocks there are practically none 
and mills are booked ahead for thirty to sixty 
days of normal shipments. If the car shortage 
remains as bad as it is, the mills will be booked 
ahead for a much longer period. Demand from 
nearly all industrial consumers and _ miscel- 
laneous classes of buyers remains active. There 
is an especially big demand for crating material, 
due in large part to the fact that the mills have 
for some time been adverse to shipping low 
grades on account of the car shortage. 

Mr. Swearingen, who is the representative in 
Chieago territory for the DeSoto Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Memphis, Tenn., also visited the 
plant of that company and found it running 
full time and with a heavy order file. This 
company reports that flooring demand holds up 
strongly and that prospects were never better. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
‘Sold by using the classified department. If you want 
to sell or want to buy, insert an advertise ment in the 
Wanted and For Sale Department”’ of the AME RICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago 
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Motor Tidkes— When, Why and How* 


[The first instalment of Mr. Sniffin’s address 
appeared on page 67 of the Nov. 18 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 


There are two forms of motor hauling units, 
the motor truck and the tractor-trailer equipment. 
The latter type is of particular interest to the log- 
ging operator since it has many special advantages 
for log hauling. The most practical form of equip- 
ment is that of the tractor semitrailer, in which a 
special type of motor truck is employed with a 
short wheel-base and a fifth-wheel coupling for 
the trailer mounted on the frame over the rear 
axle. The tractor is used as a locomotive to draw 
the trailer and at the same time allows space 
over its frame for carrying part of the load. The 
semitrailer is a two-wheel outfit, usually designed 
on an extension basis, to permit handling loads 
of various sizes. Its advantages are principally 
its flexibility and its capacity to handle long 
lengths of logs and lumber which can not be car- 
ried on a single unit. 

The feature of flexibility is especially valuable 
in woods operations, since the unit can turn on 
a very short radius and can be driven under most 
difficult running conditions. In addition to this 
it is important to bear in mind that where loads 
are heavy more power and better traction can be 
obtained when the load is distributed to six wheels 
instead of four. As far as power is concerned, it 
can be readily seen that it is easier for the truck 
engine to pull a load than to carry it. It is also 
generally considered that the semitrailer addition 
subjects the truck chassis to less wear and tear, 
with a consequent reduction in maintenance and 
operating costs. 


Fundamentals of Motor Truck Maintenance 


It is extremely important for the logging op- 
erator to bear in mind that in his hauling work he 
is inflicting service of the most strenuous kind 
upon his truck equipment. To offset this, he must 
give his vehicles more than ordinary care, if he 
is to expect satisfactory and economical service. 
Let us, then, consider briefly the fundamentals of 
proper motor truck care and maintenance. 

Taking care of motor truck equipment is some- 
thing like taking care of one’s health. If we know 
the preventives of illness and apply them con- 
scientiously, we may avoid serious complications. 
The same thing holds true if we know what to do 
when symptoms of illness appear. For instance, 
when we get a cut or bruise, we apply an antiseptic 
or when we feel that symptoms of a slight cold 
are coming on we prescribe some corrective cure 
for ourselves. But when something of a serious 
nature develops we know that it is far better to 
call in a physician or a specialist. 

Knowing how to look for and prevent troubles 
in a motor truck and knowing what to do when 
they are found requires nothing more or less 
than the same principles of common sense that we 
apply to our own daily lives. Of course, the very 
first fundamental is to give the truck a square 
deal. We are careful to eat regularly and to eat 
only the right kind of food. Likewise we should 
exercise the same care in selecting the right kind 
of lubricating oil and grease and to make sure 
that lubrication is not neglected. Just as we take 
extra precautions against the cold in winter and 
heat in summer, so it is extremely important that 
we give our truck the same fair chance. 

Just so, we are always careful not to overwork 
ourselves or to attempt to carry more work than 
nature has provided us with facilities for. At 
least, should we find it necessary to assume such 
extra work, we take pains to offset the burden by 
regularity of our living habits. And with a motor 
truck it is possible to do the same by a recognition 
of certain rules of maintenance and by giving the 
proper amount of attention to them. Here, then, 
are a few concrete suggestions, arranged to cover 
the fundamentals of successful maintenance as 
they have been found in actual experiences. Re- 
gardless of the number or kind of motor truck 
units employed, these suggestions are applicable: 

Suggestions for Taking Care of Trucks 
1—“Take care of small troubles before large 


ones develop,” is the keynote of any successful 
maintenance plan. 


*Address delivered by Phillip N. Sniffin, motor 
truck advisory engineer, before the Southern 
Logging Association convention in New Orleans, 
La., Oct. 24-26. 


2—Systematic inspection, adjustment and lubri- - 
cation are to be emphatically recommended in the 
interests of saving expensive replacements during 
overhaul as well as large repair charges. 


3—Unless the driver is a skilled mechanic, for- 
bid him to touch the truck’s engine. Owners of 
several trucks should employ a mechanic either on 
part time or full time to assume responsibility for 
running condition of trucks. Nightly inspections, 
involving minor repairs and adjustments, such as 
tightening brakes and adjusting spring clips, chains 
and radius rods, are certainly advisable. 

4—Every motor truck requires an overhauling 
every so often, principally because in this way 
conditions will be disclosed which, if taken care 
of immediately, will result in lower future repair 
costs. Most experienced truck operators recom- 
mend an overhauling once a year or once in 12,000 
miles. 


5—The truck should be kept clean. Dirt, if 
allowed to accumulate, may find its way into many 
of the bearing surfaces, and in some cases make 
lubrication difficult or impossible. The result will 
be increased wear and reduced life of parts. 


6—Form the excellent habit of examining motor, 
oil and gas supply before starting a day’s run. 


Division of Expense In Operating Motor Truck 


Lubrication is a phase of motor truck mainte- 
nance the importance of which can not be em- 
phasized too strongly. The proportionate cost of 
lubrication among the various items of running 
cost is surprisingly small. For instance, the fol- 
lowing table, based on gasoline trucks, showing 
the percentages of operating costs, has been com- 
piled from accurate records covering several hun- 
dred trucks over a period of one year. They repre- 
sent fairly well the division of expense involved 
in operating a motor truck under the most general 
conditions : 


Percent 
NNN 6. gia 5 seinisallera s+ elas wee piwlon 23.21 
RENNER oe, acai ne-ul a icerse. can eects werent 21.76 
RNATU IMEI. aig 6.4005) Tascss. os bal thee ae eee 17.06 
ERM iso ta US ogc devin ve fave: or Relate oie bite eu 15.16 
RO 55) vs oicece oe owes, @ hime eeu averg a 14.31 
Interest, taxes, license, insurance.. 6.49 
We re i a eee er 2.01 


A glance at these figures will immediately show 
how little actual saving could be accomplished by 
buying low priced lubricants, even if the lower 
grade materials could render as satisfactory serv- 
ice as the higher grade and those which are higher 
in first cost. In attempting to save money on the 
purchase price of oils and greases, or on the un- 
restricted use of lubricants where needed, the 
truck operator is singling out the very lowest item 
of operating cost, which is so small comparatively 
that if he could save it all he would be better off 
by only $2.01 out of every $100 he is compelled 
to spend to keep his truck equipment going. 


Advantages of Proper Lubrication 


The cost of gasoline, depreciation and repairs 
is 62.03 percent of the total operating cost, and 
these three items are kept down to the minimum 
or made excessive by the intelligent use of lubri- 
cants, or the failure to exercise judgment in that 
respect. It is important, above all, to remember 
that oil actually wears out, and it is for this rea- 
son that the crankcase and transmission must be 
drained, cleaned and refilled at regular intervals. 
When a truck is operating full time, it is best to 
drain the crankcase regularly once a week. Trans- 
missions should ordinarily be inspected at least 
once a month, and oil added if necessary. At 
yearly intervals it is well thoroly to drain the 
transmissions, wash out with kerosene or a hose 
and refill. 


Unquestionably, the experience of logging op- 
erators who have intelligently employed motor 
hauling units in various phases of their business, 
bears out the fact that the motor truck offers 
certain advantages that should not be overlooked. 
Yet the field of motor truck use in the logging busi- 
ness is so, specialized and so different from that 
of any other field in which trucks have been suc- 
cessfully used that unusual care is required both in 
installing and maintaining such equipment. It 
has been the aim here to point out the results of 
summarized experience and as such they offer a 
basis for determining the individual answer to the 
problem under advisement. 
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CHARLES H. JONES, pioneer Northwest 
lumberman, and one of the founders of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., died Nov. 28 at his 
home in Tacoma, Wash., after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Jones was 77 years 
of age. Tho he had re- 
tired from active inter- 
est in the lumber busi- 
ness, Mr. Jones had ex- 
tensive connections in 
Tacoma and southwest 
Washington mills. He 
went to Tacoma in 1888, 
in company with his 
brother-in-law, Henry 





THE LATE 
CHARLES H. JONES 





Hewitt, Jr., Chauncey 
W. Griggs and Senator 
A. W. Foster with a 
view to establishing a 
lumber industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. The 
present St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Co. was 
founded by Mr. Jones 
and his three associates, 
the year following their 
arrival on Puget Sound. It is said that many of 
the residents of Tacoma at that time laughed 
at Mr. Jones for his idea that a big mill could 
be built on a site then covered by water several 
feet deep and spoke of him as being a “‘tender- 
foot.”’ 

Until a few years ago, Mr. Jones retained a 
controlling interest in the St. Paul mill and at 
the time of his death was still a large stock- 
holder. He was also president of the North- 
western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, which he 
built in 1901. During the war, when this mill 
was turning out large quantities of spruce for 
the government, it was destroyed by fire, said 
to have been set by German sympathizers. The 
plant was almost a total loss, but has since 
been entirely rebuilt. : 

Mr. Jones was born at East Randolph, Vt., 
on April 18, 1845. At the age of six, he moved 
with his family to Wisconsin. During the civil 
war, Mr. Jones enlisted in the Union army and 
took part in a number of engagements. At the 
close of the war he became interested in the 
lumber industry, and went to work in a logging 
camp to gain his first insight into the business. 
He bought a small sawmill and later acquired 
large tracts of timber in northern Wisconsin 
= Michigan, besides operating a number of 
mills. 

Mr. Jones married Miss Franke M. Tobey at 
Jay, N. Y., on June 25, 1872. He was stricken 
with the illness that caused his death on his 
golden wedding anniversary this year. 

Mr. Jones was a member of the Masonic order 
of Menominee,. Mich., and of the First Congre- 
gational church, of Tacoma. He is survived 
by his widow, two sisters, Mrs. P. D. Norton and 
Mrs. Henry Hewitt, Jr., of Tacoma, a brother, 
A. R. Jones, of Tacoma and a half brother, J. 
H. Carson, of Winnipeg. 

The funeral was held Nov. 29 from the family 
residence at 322 North 5th Street. Dr. E. A. 
Todd, president of the College of Puget Sound, 
and Rev. Edgar C. Wheeler, pastor of the First 
Congregational church, officiated. 








Charles F. Welles 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 7.—Charles F. Welles, 
prominent in the lumber industry of Minnesota 
until his retirement in 1914, died last night at 
his home here after several weeks’ illness. He 
was 79 years old and a native of Connecticut. 
After serving in the Civil War he settled at Fulton, 
Ill., and later entered the lumber business in 
Clinton, Iowa. He moved to Minneapolis in 1893, 
where he joined his brother, Edwin P. Welles, in 
organizing the Brainerd Lumber Co., which operated 
a sawmill for nearly twenty years. He was inter- 
ested also in the North Star Lumber Co. and the 
Welles-Thompson Lumber Co., both retail concerns. 
He leaves a son, Leonard R. Welles, and a daughter, 
Mrs. Roy N. Pierson, both of Minneapolis. Funeral 
services will take place Saturday afternoon at 
2:30 at the residence, 228 Clinton Avenue, Min- 
neapolis. 


W. T. LANGAN, of the P. T. Langan Lumber 
Co., Cairo, Ill., whose death was formerly an- 
nounced by special telegram in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, had been ill only a few days pre- 
ceding his death. He was apparently in very 


good health up to that time and his sudden death 
came as a shock and deep grief to the many 
friends of the Langan family. Mr. Langan was 
only 37 years old and was a son of the well 
known P. T. Langan, head of the firm. He 
was secretary of the company, and was one 
of the most popular lumbermen in _ southern 
Illinois. Mr. Langan was born in Cairo, re- 
ceived his early education there, later graduat- 
ing from Culver Military Academy. After grad- 
uation, he entered the lumber business with his 
father and has been active in that concern 
ever since. Mr. Langan leaves a wide circle of 
— in Cairo and elsewhere to mourn his 
eath. 


HENRY M. McDEWELL, well known whole- 
saler of hardwoods, died in his office at 17 West 
Forty-fourth Street, New York City, on Nov. 
29, following a hemorrhage. Mr. McDewell was 
64 years old and had suffered for years with 
heart disease, but his sudden death was none- 
theless unexpected and was a great shock to 
his many friends in the business. His passing 
came as he had frequently predicted, while he 
was ‘fon the job.’’ Mr. McDewell was formerly 
connected with the Davenport-Peters Co., in 
Boston for thirty-one years, and later rep- 
resented that company in New York for a time. 
He then went into business for himself. Last 
May he moved his offices into their present 
quarters. He had been eastern representative 
for E. Sondheimer Co., large hardwood and cy- 
press manufacturer of Memphis, Tenn., for sev- 
eral years. Funeral services were held on Fri- 
day, Dec. 1, at Campbell’s Funeral Church and 
were attended by many of the city’s lumbermen. 
A widow and two sons survive. 








R. G. MARCY, hoop manufacturer of Bluff- 
ton, Ind., died at his home there recently at the 
age of 76. Mr. Marcy had been in poor health 
for more than a year but had been confined to 
his bed for only a week. With his son-in-law, 
H. R. Gettle, he had been engaged in the hoop 
manufacturing business in Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi and Michigan, and had developed extensive 
holdings in those states. He was founder of a 
windmill and pump factory at Bluffton. 


ROBERT W. CARTER, foreman of construc- 
tion with the Charlottesville Lumber Co., of 
Charlottesville, Va., for the last twelve years, 
died on the evening of Nov. 24, after an illness 
of four weeks. He was 60 years old and a son 
of the late Thomas P. Carter, of Albemarle. 
He leaves a widow and eight children. 


MAJ. E. M. ADAMS, one of the founders and a 
former president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, died at his home at Mound 
City, Kan., early Saturday morning, Dec. 2 at 
the age of 85. Funeral services were held at the 
home on Monday afternoon, Dec. 4. All places 
of business in the city were closed for the funeral 
which was largely attended. Services were con- 
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ducted by an old family friend, Dr. Lowe. A 
widow and eight children survive. All of the 
children, tho now in widely separated places, 
reached the home in time to be with him at the 
last. Maj. Adams was one of the oldest and 
most distinguished lumbermen of Kansas. He 
was born in Worcester County, Mass., and just 
before the civil war moved to Fenton, Mich. 
He enlisted in the 20th Michigan Infantry and 
served thru the war rising from private to 
major. He moved to Mound City in 1883, and 
established a lumber yard there, hauling his 
stock by wagon from Pleasanton. He remained 
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THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publiskh- 
ers,“431 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Serving the East 


By opening a wholesale lumber depart- 
ment and making reliable mill connec- 
tions, we are able to serve the East Coast 
trade promptly and efficiently. 


We solicit inquiries from buyers and 
lists from manufacturers. 


Norfolk Coal €& Ice Co., Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA 


Manufacturers’ Agents. 
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THE ACTUARY DOES A MAN’S WORK 


And does it accurately. A book to use for figuring 
moulding, lumber bills, car freights, car invoices, yard 
‘nventories, odd sizes, etc. Has a table for determining 
the list of new mouldings, a table of prices on door and 
window stock, a table of measurements on wall board 
in 32 and 48-inch widths and various other valuable 
tables. The Lumberman’s Actuary, price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


in active charge of that business until two years 
ago, when he retired, leaving his sons to man- 
age the yard. Nearly thirty-five years ago he 
helped in the organization of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and there has scarcely 
been a meeting since that time at which Maj. 
Adams was not a notable figure. His ac- 
quaintance among lumbermen was very wide 
and he was held in great esteem and affection 
among them. He was a shrewd business man 
and knew the lumber business thoroly. Maj. 
Adams was an early member of the G. A. R., 
and Mrs. Adams has always been an active 
member of the W. C. T. U. The two have taken 
a leading part in civic affairs and have held a 
high place in the community. Maj. Adams was 
a Knight Templar. 


Trade Review for Seventh District 


The monthly report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, of Chicago (seventh district), issued 
Nov. 30 covering the month of October, re- 
flects improved business conditions in nearly 
all lines. The wholesale trade was better than 
in September and, what is especially significant, 
the combined sales by Chicago mail order houses 
were larger than those of any other month in 
almost two years. The volume of business as 
measured by cancelled checks (debits to indi- 
vidual accounts) was larger than for any month 
since December, 1920. Savings increased, both 
in number of accounts and average amount, 
over September. 

Carloadings reached a new high point for the 
year, very closely approximating the peak point 
of 1920. Building operations continued on a 
large scale and demand for funds to finance them 
was very strong. Winter wheat shows up well 
and is going into the winter in good condition. 
Demand in the packing industry continues to 
improve, as indicated by reports from 51 pack- 
ing concerns. Increases in the volume of em- 
ployment in the manufacturing industries of 
the district were more marked in October than 
for several months previous. Iron and steel 
industries in general made considerable gains, 
sixty-four firms, employing approximately 50,- 


000 men, showing an average increase of 3.4 
percent in men and 8.2 percent in payrolls. 

In the lumber industry the volume of em- 
ployment held steady but several increases in 
wage rates were reported. Logging operations 
were held back by insufficient supply of labor. 
Woodworking plants were reported as busy and 
finding it rather hard to secure needed supplies 
in dried lumber. Flooring manufacturers and 
sash, door and millwork plants were reported 
actively in the market, especially for hardwoods. 
The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reported an increase of 7 percent in pro- 
duction over September, while orders remained 
the same and shipments fell off 4 percent. 

The Illinois Department of Labor reported 
that for the first time in two years the number 
of jobs listed at the free employment offices 
exceeded the number of applications. The 
steadily increasing production of bituminous 
coal reached a point equaling the current de- 
mand, with a small surplus for storage. 


Lumberman Is Football Wizard 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, Dec. 5.—Football fans 
thruout this part of the country are comment- 
ing upon the remarkable record made in fore- 
casting the results of games achieved by Sher- 
man Q. French, of the French Lumber Co., Ha- 
warden, in his notable football articles featured 
on the sporting pages of the Sioux City Journal 
during the season just ended. The total num- 
ber of games ‘‘ guessed’’ was 190. Mr. French 
correctly forecast the winners of 128 games. 
In thirty-one games the teams picked as win- 
ners lost; and in 12 games the teams picked 
to win were tied. Nineteen games were picked 
to result in ties (tho preferences were ex- 
pressed), resulting as follows: 17 teams favored, 
7 won and 10 lost; 2 picked to tie, tied. The 
scores as forecast for 100 out of the 190 
games turned out absolutely correct; 20 more 
were but 1 point off, and 10 but 2 points off. 
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Labor Arbitration in Australia 


[Special correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 


MELBOURNE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Oct. 21.—It 
is almost invariably the practice of the unions 
of Australia to prepare and submit to employers 
a new log of wages and improved conditions im- 
mediately an award issues from any of the courts, 
and the Timber Workers’ Union acted upon this 
custom right well. It has again submitted to the 
sawmillers and timber merchants a formidable 
log of greatly increased wages and stiffer condi- 
tions to make their toil easier than ever. This 
log has gone thru the usual preliminaries, and a 
considerable amount of time has elapsed since it 
reached in due form the hands of the president of 
the Federal court and the legal “dispute” was 
well and truly established. Until a new award 
issues the old one remains in force, that being 
the bridge to carry the industry on. 

Having reached the stage of trial, the parties 
have assembled in Melbourne—indeed have been 
here many weeks now, settling details and getting 
the complicated machinery to run, and no one un- 
acquainted with the inside workings of these 
courts can sense the amount of labor involved or 
the tension maintained thruout the negotiations 
between one side and the other and the presiding 
judge. In this case the timber workers have the 
undoubted advantage in that for all the Common- 
wealth they have but one union and one advocate, 
tho he is assisted by sectional secretaries who 
keep him busy with suggestion and reminder, 
whereas the sawmillers and timber merchants are 
variously represented, each State for itself and 
nearly each city or center creating many dif- 
ficulties for themselves and dangers of conflicting 
decisions. But the amazing thing to many is the 
enormous amount of time and money these pro- 
ceedings exact from both sides. Some simple way 
of settling these relationships between employers 
and employees ought to be possible. The old 
roundtable conferences had much to commend 
them, and perhaps when these prolonged, costly 
and often bitter court proceedings break down of 
their own weight and sluggishness these industrial 
tangles will be untied once more around a homely 
table where there are long clay pipes and jars of 
good tobacco. 

The sawmillers of Australia were confronted 
in this new log with a demand for no less than 


twenty-eight days holiday on full pay, fourteen 
of them variously defined bank or other local holi- 
days, the other fourteen being just a couple of 
weeks general relaxation and recuperation from 
the toil and moil of the lonely bush. The judge 
has given a kind of preliminary warning to the 
union that he will not grant them more than 
nine all told, and nine they enjoy at present under 
the covering award. As a fact, the timber worker 
for the most part has taken altogether about 
twenty-eight days a year in holidays, but only 
nine at his own cost. He seeks his pleasure alto- 
gether at his employer’s cost. It is his invariable 
custom to stop away from work for a fortnight at 
Christmas and a week at Laster, and these, with 
the odd days he gets, run out very often to just 
about a month—it wants no figures to suggest the 
loss involved on the sawmillers and merchants, 
and why they have to fight an extension of the 
principle. 

The union also seeks an award to cover the 
whole of the industry in every Australian State, 
and not as at present a separate award for each 
State, separated again into one for the bush and 
one for the city. It bases its claim on the 
general ground of similarity of work whether the 
saw is running thru wood on a city bench or a 
bush bench, or whether a man is carrying a plank 
in a town yard or about the mill skids, but up 
against them is the long established practice in 
each State, the varying margins of skill and dif- 
ferent arrangements and plans of the thousand 
and one mills and plants. The presiding judge 
has indicated already that he intends to dif- 
ferentiate between city mills and bush mills. The 
judge presiding over this momentous case is new 
at the work, and is one of two deputies appointed 
by the prime minister to expedite the claims be- 
fore the court. As with all new men he knows 
little of the practical side of the question and 
has to undertake journeys thru the milling dis- 
trict to be educated, all of which helps to prolong 
the agony of knowing the best or the worst that 
is in store. 

The Federal arbitration court, now consisting 
of three judges, meets sometimes as a full court 
to determine very vital issues and variations. 
One such they determined a few days ago. Under 
the covering award the hours of industry were 
forty-four per week—men entitled to pay if ready 
and available for work in the absence of a week’s 
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notice terminating employment. This proved so 
disastrous to the employers that they sought a 
variation. A lengthy hearing ended in a victory 
for them, the court restoring forty-eight hours 
per week to all mills engaged in primary produc- 
tion, but not to any town mill engaged solely in 
manufacturing lumber products. This exception 
has proved rather unpleasant for the average tim- 
ber merchant, and is driving him into the court 
for the same consideration, but the judges curi- 
ously held that the man in town was able to pass 
on the increased cost of production while the 
man in the sawmill was not, and indeed had suf- 
fered so severely that he had had to shut down 
many mills and discharge many men, while his 
costs left him no margin to compete with imported 
softwoods. The court said it had been greatly 
impressed by the enormous importations of soft- 
wood into the Commonwealth during the last year 
or two. So, indirectly the Pacific and Baltic 
sawmiller has helped his Australian brother to 
get back to forty-eight hours a week. 


Seller’s Market in Germany 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—-The market for 
lumber and timber of all kinds in Germany today 
is a seller’s market, says Trade Commissioner A. 
V. Dye, Berlin, in a report to the lumber division 
of the Department of Commerce. Prices are ad- 
vaneing so rapidly that it is difficult to keep up 
with them. All the concomitants of a runaway 
market are in evidence. To quote from a leading 
article in Holzwelt, a well known journal of the 
lumber trade, in its issue of Nov. 3: 

“Whoever offers goods can dispose of them and 
it is scarcely taken into consideration whether it 
is clear wood, stained wood, or more or less 
knotty wood. The care which was formerly ob- 
served by the German sawmills is now found only 
in isolated cases, and often the one who makes 
delivery thinks that he can offer to his customer 
less valuable goods without any objection what- 
ever being made. Particularly disturbing is the 
attitude in such cases of sellers, who frequently in 
the most unbusinesslike manner consider claims, 
even when justified, as a personal affront.” 

This condition of affairs, however, is not due to 
the law of supply and demand in the lumber trade, 
as usually considered, but is due almost entirely 
to the exchange situation. As Germany purchases 
normally about 30 percent of its lumber abroad, the 
fall of the mark increases the price of imported 
lumber and the home lumber trade raises its prices 
accordingly. 

The consumption of lumber is not increasing, 
but rather the reverse, particularly in the building 
trade, nor is there a greater turnover, nor much 
speculation. The reason is simply that everyone 
who holds any lumber in Germany, from the owner 
of the forest to the consumer, is holding back his 
goods expecting the mark to decrease further, and 
the price of his lumber to rise correspondingly. 


Lumber Trade in Various Latitudes 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 4.—The importation 
of lumber into Mexico for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1922, according to official statistics, was 
only 60 percent of the total quantity imported 
during the previous year. One of the most im- 
portant dealers in Mexico City has made the 
statement that at present the sales of lumber do 
not exceed 50 percent of the average sales four 
months ago, says Consul Thomas D. Bowman in 
a report to the lumber division of the Department 
of Commerce. The only lumber used in quantities 
of commercial importance in building consists of 
floor and ceiling beams. According to estimates 
of lumber producers and dealers, the production of 
lumber in Mexico is now approximately 750,000,- 
000 feet, and another producer has just begun 
operations with the expectation of cutting 1,000,- 
000 to 2,000,000 feet per month, 


Crop Shortage Forces Lumber Cutting 


An enormous cut of lumber is expected for 
the 1922-23 season in New Brunswick, says Vice 
Consul F. C. Johnson, at Fredericton. Farmers 
have so far been unable to secure markets, do- 
mestic or foreign, for the sale of their surplus 
crops, in consequence whereof it will be necessary 
for them to cut into their reserves of spruce logs 
in order to meet their financial obligations. Also, 
in addition to the companies which cut logs on a 
_ large scale annually, there is a very large number 
of small lumber operators prepared to enter the 
woods for the coming season. 


Standardized Dwelling Houses in Sweden 


In various sections of Sweden during the last 
few years standardized dwellings have become 
popular, according to a report from Consul General 
D. I. Murphy. The main features are mass pro- 
duction of parts of factory scale and economy of 
material. It is said that these houses compare 
favorably with wooden houses built according to 
the old and tried methods. One company plans 


and builds standard dwelling houses, separate and 
in blocks, as well as entire residential sections 
where people of small means may reside. It also 
builds necessary roads, conduits etc., and super- 
vises the work of construction as well. as supply- 
ing suitable interior furnishings for the houses it 
builds. Other concerns in this business confine 
their activities to the simple construction of stand- 
ard houses for working people. 


Rosewood Available in Nicaragua 


There seems to be a demand in the United States 
for rosewood. It has been offered in Nicaragua 
for $36 a long ton, f.o.b. Corinto, says Consul 
Harold Playter, the logs having a minimum length 
of 6 feet, and a diameter of 8 inches. An offer 
of $32 f. 0. b. Corinto, received from an American 
firm stipulating that half the logs be over 12 inches 
in diameter, was not accepted, because it is difficult 
to guarantee that diameter, and also nearly all of 
the rosewood in the district is bringing $30 a ton 
on car at Corinto. In addition the loading and 
export charges are between $4 and $5. 


Large Increase in Rumanian Exports 


Exports of Rumanian lumber during July, 1922, 
amounted to 76,736 metric tons, an increase of 
63,985 metric tons over those for July, 1921. For 
the first seven months of this year exports were 
361,098 tons as compared with 38,293 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1921. Exports of 
pine logs amounted to 615,050 board feet during 
July and 2,443,000 feet during the first seven 
months in 1922, as compared with 104,825 feet 
and 222,530 feet during the corresponding periods 
of 1921, says Consul Ely Palmer in a report to 
the lumber division. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 














The mild weather that has prevailed thus far 
has been very favorable for building, and has 
resulted in such broad demand for sash, doors 
and millwork as to insure plenty of work for the 
factories for several weeks to come. In fact, they 
will be pretty well rushed right up to the annual 
shutdown for inventory and repairs. Reports from 
various points, summarized below, indicate very 
satisfactory conditions, and prospects for good 
business next year. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories are 
running to full capacity, with a good line of 
orders on hand. They are not taking on much 
new business, but there are prospects that city 
building will hold up well right thru the winter. 
Country trade is slow and collections poor, as 
farmers in most of this section got very little 
surplus cash out of their crops. 


Kansas City (Mo.) plants raised prices again 
this week on sash and doors. The plants are all 
working full time and some have found it neces- 
sary to turn down business that called for de- 
livery within a specified time. A great amount 
of apartment building in the towns, and school 
and church work in the country, is under way. 
Demand for yard stock is very good, and the 
inquiries that come in indicate a very heavy de- 
mand after the first of the year. 

There is still a good run of business being 
placed with the manufacturers of doors, sash 
and millwork in Columbus, Ohio, and vicinity. 
All mills are busy and orders have been booked 
which will keep them going until Feb. 1, if not 
longer. The open weather is aiding building and 
home construction is going on briskly. Indications 
point to a good lot of orders during the entire 
winter season, as many projects have reached 
the point where millwork and finish are necessary. 
Prices are generally firm and some recent ad- 
vances have been made to correspond with the 
higher prices of materials. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills report a good volume of business on hand, 
and as long as the weather remains as open as at 
present orders are expected to be placed in good 
numbers. Business in November ran ahead of a 
year ago, and will probably be on a satisfactory 
scale for the present month. 

The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 
tinues to be in very good shape, with all the job- 
bers busy, and factories still are behind their or- 
ders. Shipping conditions are improving, but some 
trouble is still experienced. The demands upon 
the factories seems to be as large as ever, with 
the range of prices very firm, and occasional revi- 
sions upward. There is every indication that the 
output of the sash and door factories will continue 
in brisk demand. 


According to glass trade reports, building glass 
of all kinds is being bought in large volume 
thruout the country. The demand for window 
glass, in particular, is said to have picked up 
since the lull noted early in last month. 





N.C. PINE 











Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N.C., Middlesex, N.C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


KilnDried N.C. Pine 
and Cypress 


SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 








Sales Representatives: 


L. C. LITCHFIELD, - - - ~- 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD, . - - - Plattsburg, N.Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO., - Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANSCO., - Johnstown, Pa. 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











N.C. PINE TM Ceiling 


Our Specialty 
We also manufacture everything 

in yard and shed stocks, box 
shooks, crating material. 


Major & Loomis Company 
HERTFORD, N.C. 








QUICK SELLERS~—That is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully kiln dried. 
Rowland Lumber Co.,%o#elk: 


Virginia. 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 








North Carolina Pine 
CYPRESS AND HARDWOODS 


Our stocks embrace peogheally everything 
in lumber for retail yards and the factory 
trade. Give us atrial. 


Anderson Lumber Corporation 
MARION, S. C. 








North Carolina Pine 


—the biggest value lumber on the 
market for both dealer and builder. 
Our stocks insure prompt deliveries. 
Foreman- Blades Lumber Co. 
ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 














A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kiln Dried, Dressed GUM 


and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Edenton 
Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills: Edenton, N. C. 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 140,000 per day. 


General Office, NORFOLK, VA, 














FOR THE USE OF RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


And contractors. The Lumberman’s Actuary—it pre- 
vents errors in making out bills and estimates and saves 
time in figuring the average cost of performing all kinds 
of labor in the erection of buildings, including masons, 
carpenters and painters. Send for sample pages. 
Seventh edition. . 
Bound in leather. Price $8.50 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


481 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
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The Time 


The Time WEST 


SEEMS PROPITIOUS 


I will be pleased to submit prospectus 
covering various tracts of REDWOOD 7 
timber lands; also lands cruising 
largely to CALIFORNIA SUGAR 

and WHITE PINE, and also DOUG- 

LAS FIR, located in California, 
Oregon, Washington and _ British 
Columbia, with or without sawmills, 

the sale of which are entrusted to me 

by bona fide owners. 


Charles S. Elms 
TIMBER LANDS and a) 





Hobart Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Ne 








3uce Oak Flooring 
the Best Oat Alooning 





_) 


Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of ‘the lumber- 
man poet.”” a 

It is the ev y experi- 
ences of the Leukagien. told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself, 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 Se. Dezrborn St., CHICAGO 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Dec. 4.—Demand continues steady. Prices are 
advancing somewhat, plain oak and thick ash being 
a little stronger, while poplar and gum_ prices 
are very firm at recent advances. Orders are 
coming in well. The present steady and advancing 
market is preventing cancelations. A good deal of 
business has been back ordered on account of car 
supply, and this assures good shipments, as prac- 
tically all houses have a lot of unshipped business 
in hand. As arule December is a slow month, but 
demand is general from jobbers, hardwood flooring, 
turniture, wagon, implement, auto and general hard- 
wood consuming industries. The planers are also 
very busy and are buying consistently. Local 
quotations on inch stocks are: Quartered oak, red 
or white, FAS, $140; plain, $75. Plain oak, $110 
and $62.50. Poplar, FAS, $120; saps and selects, 
$85 ; common, $57.50; 2 A, $36; 2 B, $25. Gum, 
quartered red, $115 and $70; sap, $55 and $42; 
plain red, $110 and $67.50. Walnut, FAS, $210; 
selects, $155; common, $110. Ash, inch, $90 and 
$50 ; 6/4, $100 and $60; 8/4, $110 and $70; 10/4, 
$120 and $90; 12/4, $130 and $100. 

That the hardwood trade stands to be well repre- 
sented on the Louisville Board of Trade may be 
taken from the fact that the twenty-four nomina- 
tions, from which twelve directors are to be Sse- 
lected, four men are named from the lumber 
producing and consuming industries: Arthur D. 
Allen, of the Mengel Co.; Preston P. Joyes, of 
W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co. and president 
Louisville Hardwood Club; Cyrus L. Adler, of the 
Adler Manufacturing Co., and William Black, of 
B. F. Avery & Sons. 

The C. W. Brickley Lumber Co. has capitalized 
in advertising its delivery of 50,000 feet of sound 
pine lumber in twelve hours time, for building 
emergency seating stands for a football game. 
They were built in 32 hours time. The stand at 
the park was too small for the crowd expected. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 


Dec. 4.—Rockford industries as a whole are 
more active than at any time since the boom of 
1919. In the steel, furniture, musical instrument 
and clothing industries the number of employees 
has increased. Building is slowing down as Rock- 
ford’s greatest building year draws to a close. 
To the night of Nov. 29, estimated improvements 
totaled $3,420,100, showing an increase of $1,421,- 
500 over the 1921 total, the figures being exclusive 
of wiring, plumbing and heating costs. As it is 
estimated that $2,000,000 worth of work will be 
done in 1923, an active spring is expected. 

B. Steengrafe, veneer salesman for the Long- 
Knight Lumber Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., called 
on the local trade this week. He reported a fair 
volume of business. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hillerich, 
of Mound City, Ill., are spending the winter with 
their son, H. H. Hillerich, manager hardwood de- 
partment Joseph A. Du Plain Lumber Co. and city 
representative Long-Knight company. J. Lou De 
Plain, prominent retailer, of Toluca, Ill., and his 
family are visiting his father, Joseph A. Du Plain, 
of the Joseph A. Du Plain Lumber Co., this city. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Dec. 4.—The absence of snow has enabled woods 
crews to put in a considerable cut from swamp 
areas, which work would have been impossible if 
much snow had fallen. Loggers generally are look- 
ing forward to using ice roads this winter, and 
many of the smaller contractors are expecting to 
resort to these instead of relying on snow roads. 
The cost of stumpage is unchanged from last year, 
but improved prospects indicate that this price 
will advance in the near future. There is a keen 
demand for stumpage. Wages in the woods are 
advancing and now average close to $50, skilled 
help included. Maple flooring, end matched and 
clear, is selling at $95 to $100, retail, but some 
retaliers are featuring beech, which is selling at 
about $110. Beech, because of its finer grain, is 
said to be giving even better satisfaction than 
maple, altho the latter is still holding its popu- 
larity. 

The Schroeder Lumber Co.’s sawmill at Ashland, 
Wis., resumed operations Nov. 28. A crew of 
twenty-five men was employed making repairs for 
the last two weeks. The Mohr Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill at Tomahawk, Wis., which recently closed 
down for repairs, will resume operations shortly 
after the first of the year. The Faust Lumber Co., 
which lost its sawmill by fire last summer and 
which plans to rebuild the mill next spring,- is 
operating a camp near Winegar, Wis. The stump- 
age is near the State line. The hardwood is being 
delivered to the sawmill at Winegar, and the hem- 
lock to Green Bay. Twelve large logging camps 


will be operated this winter by the Hatton Lum- 
ber Co. 

L. A. Maier, manager land department Langlade 
Lumber Co., in an address before business men at 
Antigo, told of the possibilities of nonagricultural 
lands, calling attention to reforestation, blueberry 
and cranberry growing on marshes, diversified fur 
farming, and breeding of elk, reindeer, caribou and 
partridges. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Dec. 4.—Industrially the hardwood situation is 
much better than it has been for months, but the 
retailers are not in the market to any great extent. 
Industrial demand, except that from the automo- 
bile and body manufacturers, is expanding. There 
are isolated cases where some factories in other 
lines are not doing much, but these are becoming 
increasingly scarce. Distributers here say the 
seasonal slump is nothing as compared with other 
years, and are predicting a wonderful 1923, both 
industrially and from a building standpoint. Fur- 
niture factories continue to be the biggest con- 
sumers, with the music trades close to the top in 
the increase of production. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Dec. 4.—A steady demand for hardwoods is 
giving added strength to values in all grades. 
The higher grades are extremely scarce, supplies 
being insufficient for present requirements. Manu- 
facturers are reluctant to contract for their future 
cut, and in some instances buyers are taking 
green stock to supply their immediate needs. The 
demand for the lower grades has improved greatly 
and stock conditions are more favorable than they 
have been for the last two years. Reports of 
production for November show an increase over 
the previous month, and logging operators report 
an improvement in conditions. Labor is more 
plentiful and transportation facilities are con- 
siderably better. The maple flooring industry 
continues to share in the present demand, and 
the outlook is for full production and advancing 
prices. 

An event of considerable importance occurred 
last week when the Bigelow-Cooper Co., of this 
city, shipped a cargo of high grade hardwood from 
its yard, which the harbor-master claims is the 
first cargo of lumber shipped from this port in 
fifteen years . 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


5.—Orders and inquiries are coming in 
briskly. The demand for plain white oak, poplar, 
walnut, gum and ash has been very good. Walnut 
and sycamore are not so active. Car supply con- 
tinues to improve. Stave manufacturers say the 
trade outlook is better now than it has been at 
any time this year. The box industry is in the 
market for some lumber. Reports from the rural 
communities continue to be most encouraging. 
Farmers are buying more liberally of lumber and 
other building materials than they were a year ago. 
Planing mills are getting a lot of repair business 
and orders for new construction are coming along 
all right. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Dec, 4.—Slowing down of the demand for all 
but the best grades of lumber is reported by nearly 
all factors in the local market. FAS birch and 
basswood are in heavy demand. Maple is active, 
but for gum there is only a fair demand. Dry 
stocks at mills are reported low. The new cut 
lumber will not be ready before June, and condi- 
tion of stocks will probably result in higher prices 
meanwhile. Retail and industrial stocks are low 
to medium. Mills are now in position to make 
shipments on back orders, and are eager to, so 
that industrial concerns find it possible to re-stock 
The car shortage is easing up, but the supply of 
empties is far from satisfactory. Some mills in 
the West are now shipping with as great facility 
as many of those in the South and the North. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Dec. 4.—Both retailers and factories are steady 
buyers of hardwood, and the market has broadened 
considerably. Prices have strengthened all along 
the line. Retail stocks are only fair and in some 
cases are broken. Factories making automobiles, 
furniture, musical instruments and boxes are in 
the market. Shipments are coming in better as 
transportation has improved. Southern pine trade 
is fairly good, altho many dealers are holding off 
until after inventory time. Retail stocks of pine 
are not large. Certain items are rather firm, altho 
some weakness has developed. ; 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., says business in hardwoods is better than at 
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any time in the last sixty days. M. W. Stark, 
general manager American Column & Lumber Co., 
reports a good demand for hardwoods, with rail- 
road orders one of the features. 

The H. C. Creith Lumber Co., on Bast Fifth 
Avenue, says trade is holding up exceptionally 
well, 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., reports a rather good southern pine trade, 
siding, flooring and finish being the strongest items. 
There is still some difficulty in getting railroad 
equipment to make shipments promptly. 

The Columbus Lumbermen’s Credit Club met 
Dec. 4 and discussed credits. Reports showed that 
there is an improvement in collections and that 
things are progressing satisfactorily. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Dec. 5.—Speaking of the present situation and 
the demand for lumber, J. V. O’Brien, secretary 
of the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, says: 
“There is naturally no great demand for lumber 
just at the approach of winter when building 
is at its low ebb. At the same time I think that 
the situation is no more quiet than is usual at 
this season; perhaps it is even a little livelier. 
Prices are poor. One thing is certain and that is 
that the dealers are not stocking up. Stocking up 
is a thing of the past. Before the war the dealers 
could forecast the price, usually pretty accurately, 
and they bought in advance at proper times and 
usually saved some money.” 

Cleveland is having a passing visit from Arch C. 
Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co. 
Mr. Klumph is devoting much of his time to the 
interests of the Rotarians, internationally. He 
returned from Europe not long ago and it is ex- 
pected that he will soon go to Mexico. Since his 
return he has had engagements to make luncheon 
addresses on the subject of the Rotary clubs’ 
movement nearly every noon. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Dec. 5.—The shadow of the forthcoming holiday 
season and the inventorying period, which follows 
this so closely, is beginning to project itself into 
the hardwood situation and there is a slight slow- 
ing down in demand. The fact remains, however, 
that there is still more demand than can be 
taken care of promptly under current supply and 
transportation conditions. As a result, the pause 
in buying is not wholly unwelcome. It will give 
many manufacturers and distributers an oppor- 
tunity to catch up somewhat on their deliveries 
and put them in position where they may accept 
more new business after the turn of the year. Gen- 
erally speaking, orders are coming from the same 
sources as recently. Furniture, automobile, floor- 
ing, box and heavy crate manufacturers represent 
the most active domestic groups while a fairly 
well-maintained demand is coming from miscel- 
laneous consumers, and implement manufacturers 
are credited with displaying more interest than 
at any previous time this year. Export buying, 
too, is proceeding at a very satisfactory pace. 
Prices are well maintained. 

Transportation conditions in Southern Classifi- 
cation territory show considerable improvement 
and deliveries are on a heavier scale than for 
some weeks. There has been practically no in- 
crease in car supply for outbound loading in the 
Southwest, however, and shippers in the latter are 
having to content themselves with only 15 to 20 
percent of their requirements. This means that 
they are failing to make progress in reducing the 
quantity of lumber sold but not delivered. In 
the meantime, the shortage of flat cars for loading 
with logs is reported more acute than heretofore, 
with resultant enforced curtailment of production 
on both sides of the Mississippi from New Orleans 
to Cairo, Ill. 

Very heavy rains have fallen in the valley terri- 
tory during the last ten days and the woods are 
now so thoroly water-soaked that the difficulties 
of logging have been materially increased. Mem- 
bers of the industry emphasize that it is particu- 
larly unfortunate that this has happened this 
season for the reason that most producers of 
lumber have built up limited log reserves for use 
during the winter and spring. 


LANSING, MICH. 


Dec. 4.—A better market for Michigan hardwood 
is looked for by manufacturers and dealers. The 
market has already strengthened to some extent, 
altho demand is far from making any inroads on 
the supply or forcing higher prices. It is believed 
that more logging will be done in the State this 
winter than a year ago, as the industrial demand 
is greater and the Statewide building campaign 
is also showing its effect. Many mills will re- 
sume, especially those in the upper peninsula. 
Lansing woodworking industries are using double 
the amount of timber required twelve months ago. 
The Lansing Co., which requires several million 
feet of lumber every year, will operate a number 


of mills this winter in the central part of the 
State, where good sized timber tracts have been 
purchased. The company has in mind five port- 
able mills and is now organizing camps. 

Advocates of forest conservation from all parts 
of Michigan were in conference recently with the 
State conservation commission, a discussion of 
timber land taxation being the principal business. 
A message from Gov. A. J. Grossbeck, addressed to 
the American Forestry Association, was taken as 
the keynote of the meeting. He declared that a 
definite forestry program is of paramount im- 
portance to the State. To be workable, the pro- 
gram must be fair to the property owner, the 
timber operator, the community and the State, and 
it must encourage private reforestation enterprises 
as well as community efforts. Above all, the 
program “must grow trees.” Thruout the dis- 
cussion it was emphasized that the present dis- 
criminatory clauses of the Michigan forestry laws 
should be removed, so that private interests will 
not hold back from reforestation because of the 
imposition of taxes. The aim of the conference is 
to construct legislation that will be entitled to the 
support of all citizens. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Dec. 5.—Frank T. Sullivan returned this week 
from his trip to the Pacific coast, being away 
exactly two months. Going by the northern route, 
and returning via Bogalusa, La., he saw a vast 
amount of country. He made some liberal pur- 
chases of Pacific coast lumber, which he is ship- 
ping this way, both by rail and Panama Canal, 
tho he found the supply of lumber smaller than 
expected. The Government stock which he bought 
at Navy Island, San Francisco Bay, has all been 
disposed of. 

John McLeod has returned from a yachting trip 
to Chesapeake Bay, during which he did some 
duck shooting. He also attended a meeting of 
the directors of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at New York. 

W. G. Palmer, of North Tonawanda, and Wil- 
liam L. Henrich, of the William Henrich’s Sons Co., 
have arranged to attend the centennial exposition 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The plan is to make up 
a party after the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association convention in New York. It 
is expected that other members of the Buffalo 
trade will also go to Brazil. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. have received the last 
lake lumber cargoes of the season, their receipts 
this year being 11,000,000 feet, mostly white pine 
and hemlock. 

The Wheeler & Dusenbury Co., lumbermen of 
Endeavor, Pa., followed a long-established custom 
and made an annual distribution of turkeys to 
families represented in its employ. 


MENOMINEE, MICH. 


Dec. 5.—Lumber buyers from lower Michigan 
centers and from Chicago say that altho they have 
made a thoro canvass of Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, it has been impossible for them to find 
many needed items of hardwood and hemlock. Un- 
questionably No. 2 common and better hardwoods 
are in a stronger position than they have occupied 
since 1920. There is now an active demand, at 
better prices, for No. 3 common hardwoods, and 
for No. 2 common birch and soft maple. It has 
been impossible to place orders for No. 2 common 
basswood, 4/4, as there is a marked shortage of 
this item; sales of it have been made at $33, and 
$35 is now asked. All basswood items have been 
moving freely, including FAS. Altho demand for 
hardwood flooring usually falls off at this season, 
this year there is marked activity in the trade. 
Hemlock stocks have been pretty well cleaned up, 
few 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch boards, and little 8/4 
merchantable in standard piece stuff, remaining 
unsold. Select No. 3 common hemlock in boards 
and piece stuff, which formerly moved to Canadian 
markets, is now in general demand thruout Central 
Freight Association territory, rough bringing $20 
to $24, f. o. b. mills. 

The level of Lake Superior is so low that in 
many cases lumber barges have been unable to take 
on engaged cargoes. Some sawmills have had to 
dredge their lake front log slips leading to the bull 
chain. Some snow has fallen in the northern log- 
ging district, but not enough to permit sleigh haul- 
ing. Logging in this vicinity is progressing fairly 
well, altho only about 80 percent of the required 
number of men is available. Several small mills 
in the upper peninsula that depend on purchased 
logs assert that on account of present log prices 
they will be unable to operate. 

The Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co., it is 
reported, has its expected purchase of 85,000,000 
feet of logs fairly well covered by contracts. The 
Ford interests are also contracting heavily for No. 
2 and better hardwoods for shipment to the Iron 
Mountain body plant and to Detroit. Much of this 
lumber, particularly 6/4 and thicker, is shipped 
green from the saw. 





PACIFIC COAST 











Lumbermakers 


A dependable source of 
supply for Eastern Buyers 
taking on a line of West 
Coast Products. 


Willapa Lumber Co. 


Mills, General Sales Office, 
ga PORTLAND, ORE. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 
pd YORK, 2839 Grand Cuan Ter. Bldg. 
HICA 621 Hearst Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, - Lumber Exchange Bldg. 
OMAHA, Peters Trust Bidg. 











Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


Idaho 
Spruce White 
Cedar Pine 
Western White Pine 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Redwood—Factory Plank 


For Prices, address, 
W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO 
ANUFACTURERS 
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\_ General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 





LONGFIR JOISTS ..... 
«BIG TIMBERS ‘3. 


(a FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
ALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


YARDS: =H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


| Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 
Service Is Our Specialty. 
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: PORTLAND, ORE. } 
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Write 
for a List of our 


Special Odds 
and Ends in 


Fir and Spruce Lumber 


Buehner Lumber 
Company 
1508-9-10 Yeon Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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Let Me Do 
Your Buying 


I can handle a few more accounts of 
Eastern line yards and will buy what 
you want — not what a mill has to 
offer in 


PACIFIC COAST 


Lumber and Shingles 
Western and Idaho White Pine 


10 years experience and a thorough 
knowledge of Western woods ‘are 
back of my specialized service. In- 
vestigate today. 


CHAS. E. SAND, Portland, Ore. 


507 Gasco Building. 
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Forest Products 









‘\ We'll ship by rail 
a anywhere. 
SITKA, The Griswold 
HEMLOCK Gasco Building, 
CALIFORNIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
WHITE PINE Associate Manufacturers 
WESTERN and Wholesalers 
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KLAMATH LUMBER 
& BOX COMPANY 


California White Pine 


Lumber and Box Shooks 
KLAMATH FALLS, tt OREGON 











THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 


Shows at a glance the amount of any number of feet 
between 2 feet and 29,000 feet at any price between 
$6.00 and $75.00 a thousand feet. Seventh edition. A 
book every lumberman can use. Price postpaid, bound 
in leather, $8.50. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publish- 
ers, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Dec. 2.—The cargo movement in November was 
almost as large as that of October, totaling ap- 
proximately 15,000,000 feet. Eighteen cargoes 
were shipped outside this State, six going to the 
east coast, five to California, three to Hawaii, 
two to South America and one each to Japan and 
Australia. In addition to lumber, several thou- 
sand tons of box shook were shipped, some to 
Hawaii and others. to Singapore. At Anacortes, 
which also had a busy month, some shooks were 
shipped to Vancouver for loading to Australia. The 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills shipped 7,610,000 
feet; the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 4,850,000 feet, 
and the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., 
2,420,000 feet. The Morrison Mill Co. made sev- 
eral box shook shipments from Bellingham and 
Anacortes. Lumber cargoes loaded here this week 
were: Manukai, 250,000 feet and a quantity of 
shook, Hawaii; Minnesotan, 500,000. feet, east 
coast; West Notus, 675,000 feet, South America ; 
Lassen, 750,000 feet, California; Harold Dollar, 
1,000 tons of shook for Singapore. The Cricket is 
now loading here for California and the schooner 
Mary E. Foster, for Honolulu. December’s busi- 
ness will compare favorably with November’s, ves- 
sels being due to load for South Africa, California, 
Hawaii, Australia and the Atlantic coast. 

The Allen-Nolte Logging Co.’s railroad near 
Glacier probably will be used as the roadbed of 
three miles of the new Mount Baker highway 
projected by the forestry department and the 
bureau of roads in conjunction with Whatcom 
County. D. F. Peezley, government engineer, says 
that he will recommend the use of the railroad, 
which is about to be abandoned, the company hav- 
ing practically finished logging operations in that 
section, 

The Brooks Lumber Co., the Siemons Lumber 
Co. and Thomas R. Earles, president Earles Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., have become guarantors of 
Bellingham’s 1923 Tulip Festival, to which sub- 
scriptions to date exceed $8,000. 

Operations at the shingle mill of the Siemons 
Lumber Co. were resumed this week and the com- 
pany hopes to run steadily. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 2.—The movement of lumber from the 
Pacific Northwest to Atlantic coast ports is heavy 
and is said to be limited only by the amount of 
vessels available for carrying it. Harry Edwards, 
sales manager Hammond Lumber Co., says that the 
demand for lumber is good; that the company 
could get all the business it could handle if it 
could only get cars. In other words, its volume 
is limited by the car supply. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has not yet decided 
whether to rebuild the mill at Astoria that was 
destroyed by fire some months ago. George B. 
McLeod, vice president, is now on his way home 
from the Atlantic coast. Mr. McLeod went to 
Washington, D. C., as delegate for the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce to attend the hearing on 
the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific merger case. 
He is returning home by way of Boston and New 
York. 

J. E. Wheeler, of Portland, has purchased the 
sawmill and site of the defunct Klamath Pine Man- 
ufacturing Co. at the south end of Klamath Lake. 
The Soper-Wheeler company already owns some 
29,000 acres in Klamath County, and the plant 
just purchased will be utilized for manufacturing 
timber from it. The mill will be enlarged and a 
box factory and planing mill added. 

It is likely that the mill of the North Pacific 
Lumber Co. will be placed in operation soon, after 
a long period of idleness. While looking over his 
large holdings in the lower Columbia and Ne- 
halem districts, Henry Turrish, of Duluth, Minn., 
admitted that he and associates were figuring on 
leasing the mill and placing it in operation to cut 
logs now coming out over the Portland-South- 
western railroad, a Turrish property that taps 
one of the richest timber belts in the Pacific North- 
west. Lease on the North Pacific mill and opera- 
tion of it would add much milling capacity to the 
Turrish operations, the manufacturing end here of 
which consists of the Beaver Lumber Co’s mill at 
Prescott on the lower Columbia. The Beaver Lum- 
ber Co.’s mill is now operating double shifts. Mr. 
Turrish says the outlook for the lumber business 
next year is very good, and that the volume now 
would be big but for the car shortage, Extension 
of the Portland-Southwestern railroad is proceed- 
ing and it is planned to have it completed to 
Turrish, the next station beyond Pittsburg, be- 
fore the end of the year. 

Among visiting lumbermen here this week were 
Lawrence J. Baltes, dealer in white pine, spruce 


and hemlock, of North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Nelson 
W. Marshall, commission salesman, of Chicago, and 
C., B. Coles, of the C. B. Coles & Sons Co., of 
Camden, N. J. 

Robert Parker, who has charge of the affairs of 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co. here, left for San 
Francisco last night on a six weeks’ business trip. 
The company’s headquarters are in San Fran- 


~~ CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dec, 2.—The week’s production was below nor- 
mal, owing to the mills closing down for Thanks- 
giving Day. Prices remain about the same. Orders 
are plentiful, demand for car material being heavy. 
The car shortage is the worst feature of the lum- 
ber business. In some sections cars were more 
plentiful, while in others there was a shortage. 
It is predicted that within two weeks the car 
situation will show an improvement. 

The Yeomans Lumber Co., of Pell, recently 
purchased a new locomotive for its logging road. 

Dr. Pettit, of Chehalis, Wash., has purchased 
the plant of the Chehalis Veneer & Basket Co. 
He announced that, if satisfactory arrangements 
could be made, the plant would be sold as a unit. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. is pushing work on 
its new site at Longview. Guntlry & Goat, of 
Kelso, have been awarded the contract to lath 
and plaster 300 residences, as well as the large 
dormitory hotel now under construction. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 2.—San Francisco lumber dealers are do- 
ing a fair volume of business and maintaining 
prices on lumber of all kinds. Building is active 
here and around the Bay. Water shipments of 
Douglas fir and redwood are supplying the local 
demand, altho rail shipments to the interior of 
the State are greatly delayed by the car shortage. 
November was not a bad month, taking everything 
into consideration, altho commission men had dif- 
ficulty in filling some of their orders. 

There is continued improvement in the export 
trade, Australia buying more liberally. Credits 
are now on a better basis. Japan is coming into 
the market to some extent and further improve- 
ment is expected. The Douglas Fir Exploitation 
& Export Co. has inquiries from a number of 
countries. Sales during the week amounted to 
13,570,000 feet. This includes: Japan, 5,770,000 
feet; Australia, 5,000,000 feet; South Africa, 
2,750,000 feet and east coast of South America, 
50,000 feet. The Redwood Export Co., this city, 
has continued offers from Australia, but the mills 
are not eager to take on additional Australian 
clears until later. They are busy filling orders 
booked ahead. The steamer Hollywood is loading 
1,000,000 feet, and the Pequot 1,750,000 feet, at 
Eureka, for Australia. 

R. D. Baker, president Lassen Lumber & Box 
Co., this city, is optimistic as to the demand for 
white and sugar pine. The car shortage is still 
limiting its shipments. Production at Susanville 
has been decreased owing to the shortage of logs 
caused by snow in the woods, but the mill will 
probably run for another week. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, has good 
inquiries for common, as well as uppers and shop. 
In fact there is a demand for practically all items. 
While the California demand for box shook is , 
quiet, there are some good eastern inquiries. Every- 
thing is wanted for prompt delivery. The car 
shortage is still causing quite a curtailment of 
shipments, but there is not a great accumulation of 
unsold white and sugar pine. Orders are being 
accepted for all grades and thicknesses of shop. 
The sale of C select and clears in white pine is 
now restricted to half cars only, balance of car 
to contain other desirable items. Prices are ad- 
vancing on shop and better. 

The Albion Lumber Co. has pretty well bal- 
anced stocks of redwood, with the mills at Albion 
and Navarro making good outputs with one shift. 
There is a good demand for dry clears, and greater 
remanufacturing facilities are needed. 

E. H. Cox, general manager Sugar Pine Lumber 
Co., this city, reports the arrival here of a good 
shipment of machinery by water for the mill and 
factories, which are in course of construction near 
Fresno. Tracklaying is in progress. The mill is of 
large capacity and will be electrically operated. 
Mr. Cox reports, also, rapid progress on the con- 
struction of the Madera Sugar Pine Co.’s new 
sawmill at Sugar Pine. Shipments of machinery 
will be rushed. 

J. O. Goldthwaite, general manager Modoc Lum- 
ber Co., who is here from the plant near Chiloquin, 
reports conditions very encouraging, with a cut 
of 3,000,000 feet of white pine a month. He 
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expects to run the mill thruout the winter. The 
company’s 22-mile railroad has been completed. 
Logs will be hauled from the Calamus unit of 
Government timber, where a stand of 650,000,000 
feet has been purchased, running 97 percent white 
pine. The present stock of dry lumber is sold 
ahead. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., this city, is maintaining 
its large cut of redwood at Scotia with both mills 
running one shift. ‘There are orders ahead, the 
filling of which has been delayed by the car short- 
age, but more cars are now available. There is a 
good demand for redwood for this time of year. 

The Hammond Lumber Co., this city, is keeping 
up its cut of redwood at Eureka, with a night 
shift employed in the mill. Good shipments are 
being made to San Pedro. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Dec. 2.—An advance of $1 on No. 4 boards in 
fir, larch, cedar and Idaho white pine has been 
made this week. The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. on 
Wednesday made an advance of $1 on No. 4 and 5 
boards in all woods, and on No. 3 western pine, 
which placed it in line with the advance noted 
above, and the prices of the general market as 
reported last week. Demand continues very strong 
for low grade lumber. Stocks are badly broken 
and only 50 percent of what they were last year 
at this time. There is very little No. 3, 4 and 5 
dry stock, and No. 4 white and western pine are 
practically exhausted. The car situation is a 
little easier. Lumbermen report that demand 
continues strong, with no apparent lessening from 
any quarter. 

F. A. Blackwell, for the last twenty-two years 
a powerful personality in the development of 
the railroad and lumber interests of the Inland 
Empire, lies seriously ill at his home in Coeur 


chased 150,000,000 feet of Government and pri- 
vately owned timber on Hoods Canal. 

George B. Bremer and J. J. Fitzpatrick, lumber- 
men from Madison, Wis., were visitors on the 
Harbor during the week 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 2.—This week Australia and New Zealand 
have entered the fir market for considerable quanti- 
ties of lumber and other forest products; there 
is a good volume of inquiry from Japan; car ma- 
terial continues active; Atlantic coast business is 
insistent, and the requirements of the California 
trade are most encouraging. Only the rail trade, 
which has been contingent on car supply, has 
been quiet; and even at that the quickening of 
inquiry from the retail yards has been quite notice- 
able. It seems to be admitted that the worst of 
the car shortage is over, and that there will be a 
steady tho small increase in the supply from this 
moment forward. Some of the spring business of- 
fered has been turned down because the mills have 
not looked upon it as desirable. The cargo mills, 
notably those on Grays Harbor, probably have the 
lowest stocks in their history, due to a new policy 
of shipping lumber from saw to ship. It seems to 
be doubtful if those mills will ever reénter the 
rail business on their former scale, in view of the 
fact that the Isthmian route and the demands of 
the Atlantic coast have opened an immense and 
steadily widening field for their output. About 
90 percent of the fir mills have been running, 
some of them double and triple shifts, but it is 
probable that there will be seasonal shutdowns for 
repairs during this month. 

W. M. Beebe, president Burton-Beebe Lumber 
Co., returned this week from an absence of two 
months, strongly impressed with the encouraging 
outlook for business in 1923. He has been in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Kansas City and all buy- 
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The Century Lumber Co., Des Moines, lowa, is a 


signs. 


very firm believer in the efficiency of outdoor 


However, it thinks that a large part of the efficiency of such signs depends upon their 
attractiveness, so it exercises the greatest care in their design. 


The above is a typical one 


and illustrates the quick service of the company to those who want to build a complete home 





d’Alene, suffering from arteriosclerosis, with 
which he has been confined to his bed for a month. 
He has grown steadily weaker and, in view of his 
sixty-nine years, it is feared that the end is in 
sight. Mr. Blackwell built the electric line which 
connects Spokane and Coeur d’Alene, and later 
built the Idaho and Washington Northern, which 
was acquired after completion and short operation 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway as 
a branch line north to Metaline Falls. He organ- 
ized the Panhandle Lumber Co., with sawmills at 
Ione and Spirit Lake, Idaho, and also the Black- 
weli Lumber Co., at Coeur d’Alene, of which he is 
president. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Dec. 2.—Good weather is responsible for con- 
tinued building activity during November. Local 
architects say that they are crowded with work. 

The shutdown in the Grays Harbor logging 
camps for the Christmas holidays will be brief. 
The Polson Logging Co. is arranging to close Dec. 
22 and resume work Dec. 29. Practically all 
other camps will be down about ten days only. 

Ten big steel freighters are expected to load at 
the Port of Grays Harbor during the-next two 
weeks. The steamer Willpolo is discharging a 
cargo at the Port Terminal docks and will load 
about 2,000,000 feet of lumber for the Atlantic 
coast. The Santiam, belonging to the Hammond 
Lumber Co., and the Long Beach, are being loaded 
by the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; 
Johan Paulsen, by Wilson Bros.; Virginia Olsen, 
by the Donovan Lumber Co., at mill No. 2; and 
City of Vancouver, by Anderson & Middleton. 

The Northwestern Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, 
closed down Friday in honor of Charles H. Jones, 
who died in Tacoma on Nov. 30. Mr. Jones was 
president of the company, and his nephew, Percy 
D. Norton, and a large number of Hoquiam people 
went to Tacoma to attend the funeral. 

The Ejisworth-Bishop Logging Co., of’ which 
FE. K. Bishop, of Aberdeen, is half owner, has pur- 


ing centers east, and says that with a single 
exception every point on the map shows extraor- 
dinary optimism. The small tincture of pessi- 
mism he encountered was in Minneapolis, where 
there is still a bad taste in the mouth of the 
populace on account of politics and the Non-Parti- 
san League. “I doubt if lumbermen, either west 
or south, will be able to take care of the demand,” 
observed Mr. Beebe. 

W. C. Strong, former manager of the box de- 
partment of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, and more recently in charge of the sales of 
the C. M. Post Box & Lumber Co., is now manager 
of production and sales manager of the Puget 
Sound Box Co., which has taken over the Ellis- 
Mylroie operation on Lake Union, and is building 
a new plant on that site. The new factory will 
have a daily capacity of 100,000 feet, making it 
one of the largest on the Coast. Mr. Strong is one 
of the most widely known box experts in the 
United States, having had experience in practically 
all departments of the industry. 

R. S. Whiting, secretary shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, presided at Wed- 
nesday’s meeting of shingle manufacturers and 
wholesalers. The meeting declined to enter into 
arrangements with any other organizations with a 
view to increasing demand and improving shingle 
marketing methods. The shingle men held the 
only luncheon during the week, both the whole- 
salers’ club and the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club 
having adjourned over Thanksgiving. 

George Gerlinger, Jr., of the Willamette Valley 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Ore., has been appointed to 
represent the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion as a member of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards, Washington, D. C. 

At the hearing of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co., Tuesday, Examiner W. W. Sheppard granted 
the motion of respondents for an adjournment 
until Jan. 15, 1923. At that time the respondent 
company will call its witnesses, in an effort to 


CALIFORNIA WHITE PINE 


We have a complete stock 
of Clears and Selects in 
4-4 to 8-4 thickness. Also 
a good stock of 5-4 and 6-4 
No. 3 Shop and Better. 


OREGON WHITE PINE 


A nice assortment of Se- 
lects. Factory Plank in5-4 
to 8-4 No. 3 Shop and 
Better. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Everything for the retail 
yard in Clear and Com- 
mon. 


**University’’ Brand 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Send us your orders. 


L. B. Menefee 
~Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon. 


Eastern Sales Office :— 
111 West Washington St.,—Chicago, Ill. 














Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mili, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





_ The thing that keeps 
our mill consistently 
busy is the high de- 
gree of satisfaction we 
render customers. Try 
us on your next order 
and be convinced. We 
manufacture practical- 
ly everything for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 
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Clark & Lyford 


FOREST ENGINEERS, Ltd. 
Timber Cruising Logging Maps Timber Lands 


920-25 Vancouver Block, 
VANCOUVER 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 











When in the Market for 


Idaho White Pine 


Write us. We are specialists in this wood. Also 


Spruce, Hemlock, Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Stone & Hershey 
Telephone Mulkerry 279, 
Room 612 Essex Building, Newark, N. J. 
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No More 
of This 


once you know 
the quality and 
service we ren- 


der in 
Track and 


in TR Car Material 


Timbers, Dimension, 
Bridge Material, 
Shiplap, Boards. 


We also want orders for 
SPRUCE PLANK 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 
Das Rooe Mg 1052 Pacific Ave., 
TACOMA, WASH. 





Tell us 
your 
needs. 











controvert the case as made out by the government, 
The hearings will be resumed in this city. 

Representatives of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association at the meeting of the directors of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 
Chicago Dec. 14, will be: <A. C. Dixon, Eugene, 
Ore.; Ernest Dolge, Tacoma; F. B. Hubbard, 
Centralia; F. C. Knapp, Portland; J. J. Donovan, 
Bellingham. 

Fred Schwaller, of C. Schwaller’s Sons, Hays 
City, Kan., operating five retail yards, is in Seattle 
on a Pacific coast tour that will require about 
three months. Mr. Schwaller says that when the 
Kansas wheat farmers get on their feet again, the 
rural lumber business in that State will be restored. 
At present there is considerable activity in the 
small towns, where numerous buildings are under 
construction. 

H. J. Waldo is now connected with the Kent 
Lumber Co., at 5530 White-Henry-Stuart Building. 
He was formerly manager of the Grandee Forest 
Products Co. 

Raymond Yates, of the Charles L. Baxter Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, where he has charge of west 
Coast requirements, is in Seattle. He expects big 
business in 19238, saying that the Chicago trade 
will be just as large as in 1922, altho it will 
probably shift largely to homes instead of apart- 
ments. In addition, Mr. Yates forecasts a satis- 
factory trade in the rural districts. 

J. J. Jennelle, of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Agency, has returned from a business trip to Chi- 
cago. ‘ 

G. A. Halpin, of the Pacific Coast Lumber Co.., 
Boston, Mass., was in Seattle during the week mak- 
ing a tour of fir territory. He is now in Van- 
couver, B, C. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


Dec, 2.—Following the downward trend which 
became apparent in the October shipments, the 
cargo movement of lumber from the Columbia 
River during November showed an additional fall- 
ing off and heralded the advent of the annual win- 
ter decline in the demand for lumber. 

The slump, however, is perhaps less than was 
expected and the condition of the industry on 
the Columbia River is considered excellent. The 
grand total of lumber which moved by water from 
the river during the month was 48,354,418 feet, 
carried in sixty-nine vessels. 

Of the total shipments from the river, the As- 
toria customs district shipped 29,082,238 feet in 
thirty-nine vessels, while the Portland district 
dispatched 19,272,180 feet in thirty vessels, the 
figures. of the Astoria customs house reveal. In 
the foreign trade Astoria shipment fell off heaviest, 
but 313,999 feet going to alien markets, three ves- 
sels engaging in the trade. California shipments 
from the Astoria district, as usual, were the domi- 
nant factor in the movement from the entire river, 
the coastwise trade taking 24,415,259 feet in 
thirty-one vessels from the Astoria mills. Five 
ships carried 4,352,980 feet to the Atlantic coast. 

The logging branch of the industry on the Co- 
lumbia will push ahead with production at the 
greatest possible speed, owing to the necessity of 
building up reserve stocks of logs, in case severe 
winter weather interferes with logging operations 
for a protracted period. The holiday shutdowns 
of the camps in the Astoria district will be brief 
for the most part and production will be resumed 
and sustained as long as the weather permits. 

The cities of Warrenton and Westport are mak- 
ing long strides for improved conditions of the 
channels leading to their mill wharves in order to 
accommodate larger vessels. The company at West- 
port has announced that it is slated to ship large 
quantities of lumber in foreign trade during the 
coming year and that it will be necessary for the 
largest vessels to reach its docks. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dec. 2.—The situation in respect to the car 
shortage at the harbor was slightly better this 
week, altho congestion at the wharves is still very 
pronounced.- Lumbermen point to the consistent 
increase shown each month in the total volume of 
eargoes handled thru Los Angeles harbor without 
any appreciable increase in facilities. As lumber 
ranks next to petroleum and petroleum products as 
the most important product entering into the com- 
merce of Los Angeles, lumbermen here are lining 
up solidly behind the campaign to rush the further 
development of facilities at the harbor. 

A total of 127 lumber cargoes were discharged 
here during November, ninety-seven of which were 
fir and thirty redwood. The capacity of the fir 
boats was 115,485,000 feet and that of the red- 
wood boats, 19,010,000 feet, making a total of 
134,495,000 feet. These 127 cargoes were not 
discharged in their entirety at this port, as ship- 
ments are carried on the same boats calling in 
here for other points from Santa Barbara to San 
Diego. 

The market here continues very firm, with no 


diminishing in the demand. Rainy weather set in 
yesterday, which may help the yards to some ex- 
tent in catching up a lap or two with their orders, 
but, on the other hand, the rain hampers activities 
at the harbor. Fairly stiff prices are being asked 
in some quarters when certain classes of lumber 
are ordered for immediate delivery. 

Lumbermen here were very vitally interested in 
the conference in San Francisco on Nov. 24 
between the California Railroad Commission, rail- 
road officials and heavy shippers, to discuss the 
question of the car shortage. 

The Chas. R. McCormick Co.’s new wharf at the 
harbor will be ready for occupancy next week and 
will provide some badly needed additional space. 
The McCormick company’s present facilities have 
been greatly overcrowded since the car shortage 
and the congestion at the harbor started. 

Announcement was made here this week of the 
entry of the Castner, Curran & Bulitt Co., of New 
York, into the intercoastal trade. The McCormick 
Steamship Co. has been appointed Pacific coast 
representatives. 

John Olson, Los Angeles manager of the Charles 
R. McCormick Co., is spending a few days in San 
Francisco in conference with Mr. McCormick, who 
has just returned from New York. 

The Los Angeles Hoo-Hoo will hold a concact 
Tuesday, Dec. 12, in the Elks clubrooms, at which 
time a large initiation will take place. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


Dec. 2.—It seems that conditions are more 
favorable for Montana lumber operators than they 
have been for some time. Snow that fell during 
last week will be of great help to loggers. The 
P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka, has started 
logging operations. This company plans to put 
in two camps of its own, and possibly three. Four 
logging contracts have also been awarded It has 
been rumored that several miles of additional steel 
has been purchased to extend the logging road. 
Most of the timber to be cut is contiguous to the 
logging railroad, which has not been very ex- 
tensively used before. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Dec. 4.—Demand for longleaf has been very 
brisk during the last week, and prices remain very 
firm. Railroads and car builders seem to be the 
heaviest buyers. Furniture manufacturers are in 
the market for large quantities of gum. The 
weather has been ideal, but car shortage prevents 
an increase in production, altho it is less severe 
than recently. Mill order files are still large, but 
many of the larger mills continue to solicit busi- 
ness, for they are less handicapped by car shortage 
than are the small plants. Many consumers, 
realizing that they may have difficulty in getting 
shipments in early spring, are now placing orders 
for their requirements. There is little building in 
the country districts this season, but much con- 
struction work is under way in the cities and 
towns, retailers reporting good business. 

Altho the sawmill of the Alexandria Lumber Co. 
has been shut down preparatory to being moved 
to Alco, La., there is about 9,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber here, and the planing mill will remain here 
until next March to dress this material. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Dec. 4.—Every North Carolina pine manufac- 
turer confidently expresses the opinion that busi- 
ness is getting better. Total sales during Novem- 
ber were larger than during October, and would 
have been larger still had it not been for lack of 
stock and also the indisposition of mills to con- 
tinue booking orders for embargoed territory. The 
mills have been getting a good business from open 
territory so that, instead of the embargoes weaken- 
ing prices, prices have stiffened during November, 
and it is possible to get even a little more money 
if quick shipment can be made. 

There has been a very brisk demand for 4/4 edge 
No. 2 and better. No. 2 and better, 4/4, stock 
widths are still moving very briskly, with few to 
be had for prompt shipment. Edge No. 3, 4/4, 
has shown much more life, and is due for a small 
advance, as it is not in line with No. 2 and better. 
Planing mills in the South are using lots of this, 
as well as No. 3 stock widths. These latter are 
scarce, No, 2 and better, 4/4, bark strips continue 
very active. Edge and stock widths, 5/4 and 
thicker, continue very active. 

There is still a good demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 
box. No. 2 box, 4/4, is still a good seller, altho 
sales are limited by demand for dressed stock and 
by lack of stock at many mills. No. 1 stock box, 
4/4, in all widths has been more active, with 6- 
and 12-inch still very scarce. No. 2 stock box, 
4/4, is still in very good demand. Inquiries for 
5/4 and 6/4 edge No. 1 box are picking up. Box 
bark strips continue active, dressed and resawn, 
with marked improvement in sale of rough strips 
at better prices. 

Many orders and inquiries for all widths of 
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flooring and partition for New England have been 
turned down because buyer could not furnish a 
permit for prompt shipment. The 34-inch face 
seems now to be in as good demand as 24-inch 
in flooring and partition. Inquiries for roofers 
continue to be received in good volume, but sales 
have not been large. Sales of airdried roofers 
were much larger, several large blocks of each 
width being disposed of. Prices show a slight 
upward tendency, altho the weather favors large 
production. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Dec. 4.—So far as most southern pine mills re- 
call, there never was a brighter outlook, nor a 
steadier demand with which to close the year’s 
record. The consensus of reports would indicate 
that all mills are now disposed to take on more 
business, as the belief seems to prevail that the 
supply of cars will be better, tho the car shortage 
still prevails. During the last month there has 
been a great cleaning up of old orders. Some 
mills still have many old ones on hand. The 
marketing of the smoke dried finish that accumu- 
lated while the mills could get no cars for a few 
days gave the impression that there was a plentiful 
supply, but the mills will accumulate very little 
from now on. No. 1 boards are scarce, and No. 2 
common boards and shiplap are not any too plenti- 
ful. It is now easier to place orders for No. 2 
dimension. No. 1 common piece stock is still rather 
scarce, especially in 18- and 20-foot and longer 
lengths. There is no surplus to speak of. Gum, 
oak and ash are all in excellent demand, and the 
tendency of prices is upward. All the mills are 
loading as fast as they can get cars and inspectors 
and the wholesalers report that they are having 
no trouble in moving all stock they have to offer 
at prevailing prices. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dec. 5.—Building permits were issued in the 
first eleven months of the year ended Nov. 1 for 
improvements estimated at $22,868,632, the record 
for the last thirteen years. With December’s per- 
mits, the 1922 total will probably be the greatest 
in eighteen years, except possibly 1906. Build- 
ing permits were issued in November for improve- 
ments to cost $2,850,789. Of last month’s im- 
provements, $2,601,930 was for new buildings and 
$248,850 for alterations, 

Receipts of lumber at St. Louis last month 
amounted to 12,855 cars, as compared with 13,659 
cars in November, 1921, a loss of 804 cars; while 
shipments were 10,445 cars last month, com- 
pared with 11,762 cars in November, 1921, a 
loss of 1,317 cars. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Dec. 4.—The market has been without much 
change, either in demand or prices. Demand is 
strong for practically all items on the list. Prices 
have been firm in most instances. Some flooring 
items have advanced, while No. 2 boards have 
shown a tendency to ease up slightly. Inquiries 
are being received in good volume from retailers, 
industrials and the railroads. The volume of busi- 
ness from retailers is not very great, due to some 
of them not wanting to go into the inventory 
period with heavy stocks. Industrials are buying 
stocks for spring delivery of their  prod- 
ucts. Car items are in good demand, prices 
being firm. The weather favors logging, and labor 
is plentiful. Stocks are being replenished, as most 
mills suffer from car shortage, but assortments 
are still broken. The demand for all classes of 
hardwood is good. Prices are stiffening and those 
on some items are advancing. Stocks are broken, 
in spite of additions during the last few months. 
Hardwood flooring is in good demand, and prices 
are going up. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dec. 5.—The importance of forestry in general 
and timber tree conservation in particular were 
the subjects to be emphasized at a forestry and 
agricultural development conference at Jasper, 
in eastern Texas, the latter part of this week. 
The meeting has been arranged by the Jasper 
Chamber of Commerce and the Texas Forestry 
Association, The conference is the aftermath of 
the Houston convention of the Texas Forestry 
Association, held in February. With a view to ob- 
taining suitable legislation, the conference will 
consider the matter of taxation of forest lands 
with a growing crop. 

Jesse Jones, prominent lumberman, of Houston, 
has just returned from a six months’ tour of the 
country, after an extensive study of economic con- 
ditions. The world generally has stood still or 
retrograded, he said, altho conditions in America 
have improved so rapidly that the people in many 
instances have forgotten the unhappy times of a 
year or two ago. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Dec. 4.—The steamer Lake Slavi took on 700 
tons of southern pine lumber and box shook and 
a large quantity of rice here Friday, and cleared 
Saturday for Beaumont to complete a 2,500-ton 
cargo. At Beaumont she will lift between 500,000 
and 600,000 feet of lumber and a quantity of gen- 
eral cargo, all destined for West Indian ports. 

F. H. Farwell, general manager, and George 
Colburn, general auditor, of The Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., are in Tampico, Mexico, for a ten 
days’ visit. _They will go thoroly into the lumber 
situation there and arrange for a resumption of 
the company’s former heavy distribtuion of lumber 
to Mexican retailers. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Dec. 4.—The southern pine market in this ter- 
ritory continues to hold up well for the season. 
Mills still have large order files, but are booking 
new business more freely. The supply of cars is 
improving daily, and few mills are suffering. 
There is very little unsold stock in mill yards. 
Railroad demand still continues strong, as does 
that from retail yards for building material. 
Prices have undergone no important changes dur- 
ing the last week. 

The traffic department of the Lake Charles As- 
sociation of Commerce has announced that the 
Kansas City Southern railroad has made arrange- 
ments with the Trans-Marine Corporation to give 
a semimonthly service between Newark, N. J., and 
Port Arthur, Tex., effective Dec. 16. It will han- 
dle traffic at the same thru rates as are now appli- 
cable in connection with Mallory and Morgan 
steamship lines thru either New Orlean, La., and 
Galveston, Tex., or other Texas Gulf ports. For 
the present traffic will be handled on combination 
rates over Port Arthur, Tex., and Port Newark, 
N. J. Rates on lumber and forest products to 
Port Arthur are on a parity with rates to New 
Orleans and Galveston. The Trans-Marine Corpo- 
ration has about thirty-two first class steel boats 
that will be put into this service as the needs 
require. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Dec. 4.—Demand during last week has broad- 
ened until now practically every section of the 
country is buying lumber. However, wholesalers 
do not seem to be committing themselves as heay- 
ily as last week. Retailers are buying in consid- 
erable volume. Every one seems to think that 
there will be a shortage of lumber next spring 
and that prices will be high. The railroads are 
in the market for considerable lumber, and there 
is no scarcity of business in any item. Car supply 
is gradually increasing from week to week, and 
shipments are showing improvement. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Dec. 4.—The southern pine market is very 
strong. The demand is heavy for practically all 
items. It is almost impossible to buy certain 
items. Some mills are still suffering for the lack 
of cars, but the car situation seems to be improv- 
ing gradually. The cypress market remains 
strong. Practically all of the mills are getting 
orders as fast, or faster, than they can secure 
cars in which to ship. There is a strong demand 
for southern hardwoods, especially gum and ash. 
Practically all dry stocks have been sold and 
prices are advancing. Prices on gum are not yet 
high enough to enable the mills to manufacture 
to any great extent. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Dec. 4.—Bookings of most southern pine mills 
are considerably in excess of production. Demand 
is steady. Some items of low grade stock, such 
as 8-inch No. 2 boards, No. 3 boards, longleaf di- 
mension and special cutting of all kinds, show 
advances. Lath are steady, and shingles strong. 
Crating material is in good demand. Local de- 
mand continues unusually heavy, as building con- 
tinues active. Over $3,000,000 worth of buildings 
are already planned for construction in 1923. The 
weather favors both production and consumption. 
There has been no improvement in car supply. 
The export situation remains unchanged. 

Hardwood manufacturers report a slight slack- 
ening of demand, due to the holiday. Inquiries 
have not been so heavy, but prices have remained 
firm. Heavy shipments have been made, for the 
furniture and automobile factories require large 
amounts of hardwood. The box car supply re- 
mains practically normal, but in nearby and west- 
ern points no improvement is reported. The only 
worry of the mills is their inability to secure suf- 
ficient logging cars. Unless some relief is obtained 
soon, production wlil be heavily curtailed, as the 
flood season is drawing near. 

Erle Johnson, of Crystal Springs, Miss., manager 
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Box, Shop and Clears 
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mill at Loyalton, California 
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A well balanced 
stock insures the 
quick shipping of 
all orders. 
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ALBION, CALIFORNIA 
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Navarro, Cal. 
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Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING ; 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














southern department C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., was 
in Jackson last week calling on his many friends. 

J. Cooper Campbell, representing the Finkbine 
and Trenton companies in’ Cincinnati territory, 
came to Jackson to greet his first born, a son. 
Mrs. Campbell and baby are doing well. Mr. 
Campbell will remain until after the holidays. 
and will spend much of his time at the Wiggins 
and Dlo plants of the companies he represents. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dec. 4.—The coming of winter finds all 
stocks in unusually good demand, and with every 
prospect of the biggest spring movement the trade 
has ever experienced. Very few price changes 
have occurred in the week but all quotations are 
holding up to the top notch. Hardwood quotations 
are particularly firm, with all yard stocks badly 
broken. Embargoes and car shortage continue to 
cause the greatest inconvenience. Rail shipments 
from the West have been outstandingly bad for the 
last week. Seldom has building been so active 
for the time of year, not only in the metropolitan 
district but thruout all sections of Long Island and 
all boroughs of the Greater City. Already spring 
inquiries are coming in fast, in fact much better 
than for a number of years. 

Northern hardwoods are in big demand, par- 
ticularly birch in thick stock. Small stocks of 
this are offered, as supplies from the mills of Que- 
bec.and New Brunswick are very slow coming in. 
There has been very little fluctuation in Canadian 
hardwoods. Beech, birch and maple in No. 3 
common for the furniture trade are doing well. 
Furniture manufacturers are entering the market 
with sizable orders. The box trade is also show- 
ing improvement right along. 

In all western and Inland Empire stocks, ship- 
ments are greatly delayed. Supplies are very 
limited in No. 4 common. In No. 3, 8- and 10-inch 
are scarce. It is easy to get 12-inch No. 3 com- 
mon. 
shop lumber and stuff of this kind. 

N. H. Morgan, 101 Park Avenue, returned last 
Thursday from a strictly business trip to a num- 
ber of large western mills represented by him in 
the East. He spent some time at the mills in 
McCloud, Calif., and in Bend, Ore. He devoted 
his observations largely to California white and 
sugar pine and Oregon white pine. Mr. Morgan 
stopped in San Francisco and Detroit and in other 
large cities on the route, carefully looking into 
lumber conditions wherever he stopped. He spoke 
in glowing terms of the fall trade thruout the 
country. The companies represented by Mr. Mor- 
gan include the McCloud River Lumber Co., the 
Crookston Lumber Co. (Ltd.), and the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. In an exclusive interview for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. Morgan, one of the 
most prominent wholesalers in the metropolitan 
district, said: “I found stocks badly broken in 
all the mills that I visited and in no case found 
any lumber accumulated. Low grade lumber is 
al sold up thruout the entire country and a very 
heavy demand for it keeps coming in from all 
sections. Shop lumber will be scarce, surely until 
the first of August. Shipments are going to be 
delayed a good deal at the very best. All of our 
low grade lumber at the mills in Minnesota is 
sold up and there will be no new stock to offer 
from there until the middle of June next year. 
Certainly there is no surplus of lumber anywhere 
and from my observations I found this to be par- 
ticularly true of California white and sugar pine, 
Oregon white pine and northern white pine. All 
mills during this year have shipped much more 
lumber than they have manufactured.” Mr. Mor- 
gan seemed very much encouraged over prospects 
for the future of Inland Empire and western 
stocks in the New York market. Inquiries for 
spring delivery have increased considerably since 
the middle of November. 


A cargo of 2,000,000 feet of Gulf red cypress 
is racing from the mills in Florida to the Irving- 
ton (N. Y.) yard of the J. C. Turner Lumber Co. 
Officials at this end of the line fear that the Hud- 
son River will freeze before the lumber reaches 
its destination. Mr. Turner himself has been visit- 
ing mills in Georgia and Florida making arrange- 
ments for heavy requirements that are looked for 
by the company in the spring when the Hudson 
opens up. The Turner company has maintained 
its yard in Irvington for the last twenty-seven 
years and is now making plans for extensive im- 
provements in this. plant. These plans _ in- 
clude the construction of a 400-foot shed for 
dressed lumber. The plant in Irvington covers ten 
acres and from there lumber is distributed by motor 
trucks in a radius of one hundred miles. Lumber 
has been coming in by water without any inter- 
ruption from the Tidewater Cypress Co. of Tide- 
water, Fla. The Turner company also operates 
the Council Lumber Co., of Council, Ga., manu- 
facturing both southern pine and cypress. J. A. 
Currey said: “This is the best year we have had 
in the twenty-seven years we have been in busi- 
ness.” This bears out the general statement that 


It is difficult to get straight cars of selects, 


southern cypress just now is enjoying great popu- 
larity in New York. 

F. S. McNally, manager of the A. Sherman Lum- 
ber Co., has returned from the Grandshue Camp. 
of the company where he had been host ‘to a large 
party of Long Island retailers. 

Charles E. Lampman, local manager Duquesne 
Lumber Co., reports that the mills of the company 
in Tennessee, Virginia and North Carolina are 
very busy, a full force of men working from day- 
light till dark. “Stocks are very low,’ said Mr. 
Lampman, “Southern spruce stocks are badly shot 
to pieces. Embargoes are giving a great deal of 
trouble, many consignments being held up in New 
Jersey. The demand is keeping up well.’ 

Morden C. Lighter (Inc.), wholesalers of white: 
pine, spruce and southern hardwoods, has opened 
offices at 116 West 39th Street, to engage in a 
general domestic, import and export business. Mr. 
Lighter was formerly with the Canadian General 
Lumber Co. at Toronto, Canada, and was also 
director and secretary of the Bennett Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), Montreal. 

The Stanley Lumber Co., Thomas Stanley, pro- 
prietor, has recently moved from its old location 
at Greenpoint and North Henry streets to the com- 
pany’s newly purchased holdings on Whale Creek. 
Mr. Stanley says that he is now enjoying a much 
improved business. 

The James McBride Flooring Co. has remodeled 
its plant at 169 Lincoln Avenue, Manhattan, which 
was badly damaged by fire in the early fall, and 
has transferred its office to 291 East 134th Street. 

J. B. Easton, 30 West 42nd Street, has just 
returned from a visit to Philadelphia for the holi- 
days. Mr. Easton says that industrials are hold- 
ing off, but reports shop lumber as meeting a very 
ready market. 

D. W. Walker, treasurer Huddleston Mahogany 
Co., 350 Madison Avenue, reports that the company 
has been manufacturing since Nov. 7 in its new 
Norfolk plant, which is said to be running beauti- 
fully. Shipments will probably start in February. 
About half of the ouput of these mills will go 
abroad. Mr. Walker said: ‘The spring demand 
for mahogany is gradually increasing and we can 
dispose of all the mahogany we can make with 
ease. The trend of prices is upward.” The Hud- 
dleston company gets its logs mostly from Nicara- 
gua, Honduras and Mexico.: 

M. C. Hughes, New York sales manager of the 
Cummer Cypress Co., 280 Madison Avenue, after 
a visit to the company’s mills in Florida, reports 
that the mills are well supplied with logs. He 
Says cypress prices are very strong and that stocks 
ready for shipment are scarce. ‘The New England 
trade has been particularly active in barn boards,” 
said Mr. Hughes. 

Myles McGoey, wholesaler of northern hard- 
woods, 2939 Grand Central Terminal, reports that 
the New York Central embargo on Long Island 
points is giving trouble. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
opened its annual meeting today in the society’s 
building, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street. Every sec- 
tion of the country is represented among the sev- 
eral hundred delegates. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Dec. 4.—Here in New England business condi- 
tions are generally good, and with the situation 
fundamentally sound lumbermen are facing the 
new year in the firm expectation of profitable 
trade. Manufacturing activity is at a high rate 
today thruout New England. Building costs have 
increased 26.7 percent in Massachusetts since Jan. 
1, according to figures made public this week by 
the division of statistics of the State department 
of labor and industries. In Boston and the metro- 
politan district building activities have increased 
greatly since the agreement reached in July, last, 
between the Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion and the United Building Trades Council. New 
England building contracts continue to run rather 
better than $1,000,000 a day, on the basis of the 
5-day week now enjoyed by most of the building 
trades, These conditions are directly reflected in 
the lumber market here. Demand is rather better 
than normal and prices on most lumber lines show 
a distinct upward tendency. 

Structural enterprises in Boston and other im- 
portant industrial and commercial centers of New 
England are absorbing millions of feet of Pacific 
coast lumber. Bookings of lumber are running 
sixty days ahead with the leading Boston steam- 
ship lines. At Commonwealth Pier, South Boston, 
as well as at the Army Base, just south of the 
pier, where Pacific coast steamships unload, it is 
not possible to handle more than 250,000 feet of 
lumber a day, because it must be moved directly 
from the ship to the railroad cars. This is un- 
avoidable since berthing space at the pier is in 
such demand that room can not be spared for piled 
lumber, even for a very short period of time. That 
unloading facilities here in Boston will be improved 
in order to afford quicker despatch is the belief 
among shipping men, as well as among forward 
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looking lumber merchants who are beginning to 
realize that the traffic in lumber produced on the 
Pacific coast will become more and more important 
in coming years. In recent months there has 
been considerable talk about the establishment of 
a big lumber terminal at one of the important New 
England ports. Something has been done in a 
modest way at Providence, R. I., but Boston is 
more advantageously situated, both geographically 
and from the view point of rail distribution. 
Among the leading lumbermen who have taken a 
prominent part in this discussion is Wendell F. 
Brown, founder and head of Wendell F. Brown 
Co., 38 Kilby Street. Mr. Brown has under con- 
sideration the establishment of a big distributing 
yard here and the direct representation’ of some of 
the large west Coast prdoucers. This tentative 
project may materialize in important developments 
during the coming spring. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dec. 4.—New improvements, additions and al- 
terations of a total estimated cost of $2,588,520 
were authorized in this city during November, 
according to the report for the month by the in- 
spector of buildings. The showing is therefore 
considered very encouraging, and indicates to 
what extent the lumber trade was aided by the 
operations of the contractors. . 

The statement of imports for last September is 
as follows: 


Boards— Feet Amount 
CHOPRBUE 6 ccc ks i nesewendwas 51,000 1,622 
PSCC ere er err Te 216,00 13,292 
NE os erarnainle hema wee - 111,000 13,116 
WUE, 6c sc cnwecavvanseoas 165,000 31,382 
Other hardwoods .......... 430,000 38,217 
Pounds 

Other manufactures of wood. 294,174 69,380 
$167,010 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dec. 5.—Lumber yards are receiving material 
in good sized lots since the improvement of rail- 
road facilities, and a fairly large movement is 
being kept up. Building is better than could be 
expected at this time of year. Planing mills, 
inside trim men and cabinet makers, who had 
been behind in their deliveries, are now beginning 
to catch up with their work, so that jobbing 
carpenters’ demands are being met more satisfac- 
torily. Box makers say they are doing as well 
as in past years, and some of them have more 
business than ever before. Hardwood demand is 
heavy, and the prices are being maintained. The 
items most called for are red and white oak, plain 
and quartered, poplar and gum, altho there is a mar- 
ket for sycamore, cherry, walnut and the different 
kinds of hardwood flooring. The lower grades of 
cypress are moving well at good prices. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dec. 4.—Local lumbermen generally report a 
good volume of business during the last week, 
altho not up to that of a few weeks ago, except 
in the hardwoods, which are gaining steadily. 
There are still a lot of complaints about shipments, 
and many unfilled orders are on the books of the 
wholesalers, some of which they claim will not be 
filled this year because their mills are oversold. 
The volume of lumber coming in here is larger 
than it has been of late, and it is now going out 
of the yards a little less rapidly, so that local 
stocks are beginning to come up. The yards are 
slacking off in their buying except for special 
jobs, but the demand of the big industrials, rail- 
roads and furniture manufacturers is growing. 
Planing mills, trim makers, cabinet makers and 
packing box manufacturers are busy. 

Plain and quartered white and red oak, gum, 
poplar and all kinds of hardwood flooring, with 
almost all the high grade dry hardwoods, are in 
demand that keeps prices tending upward, and 
while the lower grades are selling in good volume 
now, some dealers claim prices are still too low. 
Chestnut, maple, birch, beech, ash, basswood, 
cherry, hickory, sycamore, walnut and mahogany 
are in good demand. Pacific coast woods are not 
being received in as large volume as earlier in the 
fall, but are coming steadily, with fir in the great- 
est volume, and white pine, hemlock and spruce 
making a good showing. Northern and southern 
white pine are selling at good figures, and the 
prospect is good, as local stocks are generally low. 
Prices are steady. Spruce is selling in better 
volume, and prices are firm. Hemlock is still 
offered scatteringly and is bringing good figures. 
Cypress of.the better grades is scarce and high, 
and the lower grades are stronger in both demand 
and price. Southern pine is coming in much 
better volume, and prices are more stabilized at a 
high level. North Carolina pine demand is easing 
off, but there are so many unfilled orders that 
offerings are comparatively few, and deliveries 
distant, with prices firm. Lath of all kinds and 
sizes are finding a ready market at good figures, 


and shingles are still active in the surrounding 
territory. 

The offices of the William M. Lloyd Co. have 
been moved from 29th and Ridge Avenue to Sus- 
quehanna Avenue Wharf on the Delaware River. 


‘NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Dec. 5.—Three more boats are due to arrive at 
the Tonawandas with lumber before the end of 
the season. They are the steamer United Lum- 
berman and barge King and the steamer Niko. 
The arrival of the stock carried by these boats 
will bring the total receipts for the season by 
lake up to approximately 100,000,000 feet, an in- 
erease over last season of close to 25,000,000 feet. 
A scarcity of tonnage resulted in a curtailment 
of lake receipts at the Tonawandas. There are 
few dealers who were able to get down all of 
their stock by boat. It is estimated that from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet of stock will be at 
upper lake points at the close of navigation, 
which local wholesalers will be unable to bring 
forward until next spring, unless rail shipments 
are resorted to. Some dealers are already figuring 
on bringing some of these supplies forward by 
rail for the purpose of filling out broken stocks. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dec. 5.—All records for building in this city 
will be broken by a wide margin by the end of 
the year. November proved to be another heavy 
month, with 700 building permits issued for a 
total of $2,884,495. This brought the total for 
eleven months of 1922 up to $28,261,305. 

F. B. Le Crone, of Baker, Ore, sales manager 
Baker White Pine Lumber Co., was here looking 
into market conditions last week, after an ex- 
tended business trip to eastern centers. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, was in Minneapolis 
for a day last week, and expressed optimism over 
the general outlook. He had been to Virginia, 
Minn., and reported that the big mill of the Vir- 
ginia & Rainy Lake Co. would run all winter. 

Ed. 8S. Sanders, of Vancouver, B. C., general 
manager Vancouver Lumber Co., visited local lum- 
bermen the other day on his way to eastern 
market centers. 

Frank M. Pew is doing a wholesale and retail 
lumber business under the name of the White Pine 
Lumber Co., with a yard and office at 106 Western 
Avenue. He is selling for some small mills in this 
territory, also handling west Coast stocks, doors 
and millwork. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Dee. 5.—Exceptionally mild and open fall 
weather thus far in Nebraska and Iowa has en- 
couraged farm building activities. A year ago 
farmers were telling the lumber dealer that when 
the city man got to the point of giving them 50 
cents a bushel for corn, they would begin to 
purchase lumber. Corn is bringing around 70 
cents in Omaha and around 60 to 65 out in the 
State. The farmer did not begin to buy lumber 
immediately when corn reached 50 cents, but as it 
continues to climb, the lumberman sees the results 
in his sales. There is much feeding of cattle in 
this section this winter. Perhaps there has not 
been more feeding here in twenty years than there 
will be this winter. Buying of feeder cattle has 
lead to the purchase on the part of the farmers 
of more ‘or less rough lumber for sheds. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Dec. 4.—Demand is becoming more active in 
Chicago and the eastern territory, both for im- 
mediate requirements and for building up stocks. 
A good deal of new fir and southern pine business 
is coming from the Chicago territory, requests 
being made for early shipment. ‘In general, how- 
ever, the southern pine market is a little slower. 
Fir and hardwoods are holding right up to the 
demand earlier in the season. Inventory work is 
now generally occupying the spare time of re- 
tailers and for that reason buying for yard stock 
is generally slower. 

H. B. Austin, formerly Kansas City representa- 
tive of the Boykin Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., 
has become city salesman for the Gunter Lumber 
Co. 

Kansas City is breaking all records this year for 
building operations, the total of permits up to 
Dec. 1 being $21,548,740. The total of permits 
for last month reached $1,673,400, nearly half of 
which was for 211 dwelling permits. 

James Hawkins, city salesman for the Dierks 
Lumber Co., who was forced to leave the city for 
Colorado last summer because of his wife’s health, 
has returned and is again calling on the trade. 

The Kansas City Lumber Trade Exchange, Byron 
E. Line, secretary, has moved to 420 R. A. Long 
Building from the fifth floor. 

Frank Paxton, president of the Frank Paxton 
Lumber Co., of this city, will sail on the steamship 
Presidcnt Jefferson from Seattle, Wash., on Dec. 9 
for the Philippines and other points in the Orient, 










ILLAMETTE engineers have 
always been inthe vanguard of 
development in meeting the prob- 
lems confronting Pacific Coast 
loggers. That’s why the name 
“WILLAMETTE” appears on the 


FIRST ELECTRIC SKIDDING 
and LOADING UNIT. 


Electrification of the woods’ oper- 
ations possesses such economy that 
it is constantly becoming more gen- 
erally adopted. 


We will furnish complete recom- 
mendations on converting existing 
works or opening new ones. 
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A NON-MIRING WAGON 
Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 


sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Will carry capacity 


loads wherever animals or tractors can work. 
Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
nformation and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “‘Trusswhec. Chicago” 
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Catalog today. 


“Built Sturdy for Service” 


The most rapid, accurate sawing is produced by 
this simply constructed, efficient machine. 

Forty years of successful Saw Mill construction 
backs up our complete line of Saw Mill products. 
Their dependability, speed and long lasting service 
mean increasing profits to you. 


The Enterprise Co., mcs. Columbiana, Ohio © 
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GANDY is a BETTER BELT 











SIDE BY SIDE 


Put a Gandy Stitched Cotton Duck 
Belt on one of your large drives, or 
conveyors, and compare results with 
any other belt. 


The green-edged Gandy Belt will 
last longer and stretch less than any 
other belt on large pulley drives and 
conveyors. 


Gandy has been the standard for 
forty years. 


“It’s the Belt with the Green Edge” 
THE 


GANDY BELTING CO. 


MAIN OF FICE AND FACTORY 
740 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK: 36 WARREN STREET 
552 WEST ADAMS STREET 
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Cinch the Farmers’ 


Trade - 


in your community 
by turning them oc- 
casional favors. Keep 
your engine busy 
grinding out distieas for yourself by grinding 
corn, oats, rye, buckwheat, etc., in a 


Monarch Meal and Feed Mills 


It’s only another way of helping to keep trade at 
home, but every time you get a farmer to call on you 
there’s a chance of selling him some lumber. See 
the point? At the price we sell this mill you can’t 
afford to be without it. 








Catalog free upon request. 


L Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.ra. | 
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Economy 


to deprive your- 
m, self of the pro- 

7tection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_ re- 
porting service? 
Gang RED 

BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 


Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 
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An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting expo 
By R. 8S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
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and will be accompanied on the trip by A. E. 
Edgecomb, of Manila, P. I. Mr. Edgcomb is a promi- 
nent manufacturer of mahogany and the object of 
Mr. Paxton’s trip is to study the Philippine ma- 
hogany situation with a view to creating a wider 
market for this product in the United States. 

Orville Pier, sales manager for the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Co., has returned from a trip to the 
company’s mills. He says stocks are being built 
up again slowly. 

J. L. Waite, jr., who for the last four years 
has been associated with the Cook Paint & Var- 
nish Co., of Kansas City, as sales manager, severed 
his connection Noy. 15. He is not certain whether 
he will remain in the paint business. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Dec. 5.—A feature in the lumber trade on this 
market during the last week was a readjustment 
downward of $2 to $4 in price lists of No. 1 com- 
mon northern pine boards. There have been ad- 
vances in No, 4 boards and in No. 4 rough fencing. 
Prices of Nos. 2 and 3 boards remain unchanged. 
Car supply is improving, with the result that 
the mills are giving fair dispatch to orders. Re- 
tailers are buying in small lots only, with a 
view to sorting up stocks in their yards, except 
in cases where some especially large building proj- 
ects are in progress. Mill stocks of box lumber 
have been cut down to the lowest proportions in a 
considerable period, two of the largest producers 
reporting that their yards are completely cleaned 
up. 

Lumber companies and dealers in woods prod- 
ucts are making every effort to speed up their 
winter woods operations and, with an easier labor 
situation, they are meeting with better success 
in completing logging crews. 

The Itasca Paper Co., Grand Rapids, Minn., is 
furnishing a market for pulpwood for contractors 
operating in the Bear Lake country. Logging 
and woods products contractors are operating on 
an extensive scale in the Big Fork country, Minn. 
Conditions are unchanged in the pulpwood market 
here, members of the producers’ association re- 
fusing to make contracts on the basis of the 
offer of $10 a cord made by Wisconsin paper mill 
companies some time ago. Buyers for the paper 
mills have in the meantime been endeavoring to 
contract for wood in small lots from settlers. 
Buyers for the railroads have been busy in this 
market lately in contracting for ties on a basis of 
80 to 85 cents for standards, as compared with 
55 and 60 cents last season. The iron mining 
companies on the Minnesota ranges are also buy- 
ing mining timber for the first time in two years. 

Building operations in Duluth during November 
set a satisfactory record, 163 permits having been 
issued for construction valued at $1,031,915, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Dec. steady business continues to be re- 
ported in lumber in most parts of Ontario, and 
market conditions in general are good, with 
strengthening prices in evidence, particularly in 
spruce. Shortage of cars, existence of embargoes, 
congestion at terminal points and other difficul- 
ties are causing a great deal of complaint and 
interfering greatly with the flow of trade. Con- 
tinued building activity is maintaining the demand 
for softwoods. ‘There is some improvement in 
the hardwood market also, as there is a feeling 
that industrial improvement is just about to 
arrive, 

The Gull River Lumber Co., Lindsay, Ont., is 
considering a proposal to erect a dry kiln and 
warehouse. 

An interesting illustration of the value of co- 
operation as afforded by associations of lumber- 
men developed recently in Toronto. A man called 
upon one of the large retail lumber dealers here 
and claimed to represent an important construc- 
tion company of St. Catharines, Ont. He tendered 
a cheque payable to himself for over $7,000. The 
dealer learned thru enquiries made by the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association that there 
was no such party in St. Catharines and that the 
cheque was a bogus one. On his return the faker 
was greeted by a couple of detectives. 

E. Caye has joined the sales staff of Rose, Mc- 
Laurin (Ltd.), Toronto, and will look after their 
selling interests in Ontario. 

The sawmills of the Pembroke and Colonial 
companies at Pembroke, Ont., were recently closed 
down for the season, after running since the first 
of May. 

A cargo containing five million feet of lumber 
to be used for the eastern section of the port of 
Montreal arrived recently at Montreal on the 
steamer Margaret Coughlan, The cargo came from 
Vancouver. 

J. E. Nevison, Toronto, who has been in the 
wholesale lumber line here for the last year and 
a half, has taken into partnership Charles J. 
Brooks, of Toronto, who for nearly two years had 
been on the eastern sales staff of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Dec. 4.—Building permits issued at New Orleans 
for the eleven months of the year total $10,134,095 
for the first eleven months of 1922, as against 
$7,373,209 for all 1921. 

Charles R. Ketcham, New Orleans manager for 
the Natalbany Lumber Co., will attend a confer- 
ence of the company’s salesmen and executives to 
be held in Hammond, La., this week. A tour of 
the company’s mills is planned. 

Traffic Manager E. W. Owen, of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, has gone to 
Jacksonville, Fla., on association business. While 
there he will engage an assistant, for work at the 
Jacksonville office. 

A dispatch from Houston, Miss., under date of 
Nov. 29, reported the destruction by fire of the 
Phil J. Toomer Lumber Co.’s planing mill, to- 
gether with six cars of lumber which stood on an 
adjoining siding. The loss was estimated at 
$75,000. 

J. W. McNair has opened an office in the Hiber- 
nia Bank Building here for the McNair Lumber 
Co., of Jacksonville, Fla. 

L. T. Miles, vice president Salmen Brick & Lum- 
ber Co., has returned to Nicaragua, where he has 
charge of the company’s Central American inter- 
ests. 

A dispatch from Yazoo City, Miss., announces 
that negotiations have been successfully completed 
with the Ayer & Lord Tie Co, insuring the establish- 
ment of five mills in Yazoo and adjoining counties. 
The plants will manufacture cross ties. 

Ellisville, Miss., announces the establishment 
there of a small but modern and well equipped 
sawmill plant by the Big Creek Lumber Co. It 
will begin operations in January, according to 


report. 
. WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Dec. 4.—Altho the lifting of the embargo on 
shipments into the United States has had a tend- 
ency to stiffen prices, some stocks are still being 
offered at very low figures. The larger Coast mills, 
however, are maintaining the regular list. Outside 
construction work is now practically at a stand- 
still. Local dealers, therefore, report a decided 
falling off in their sales. The country points re- 
port business very quiet. The farmers have been 
busy on the land until about ten days ago and 
are now hauling grain. The native spruce mills 
have already started logging operations, many 
of them planning for the largest cut in a great 
many years. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


ORANGE, TEXAS, Dec. 5.—Judge W. Lee Estes 
has signed an order directing that about 11,000 
acres of timber located in Newton County, Texas, 
the property of the Miller-Link Lumber Co., be 
sold by the receivers, J. O. Sims and George W. 
Brown, to the highest bidder in front of the court- 
house door in the town of Newton on Jan. 2. The 
receivers have set a minimum price of $325,000 for 
the property, consisting of about 80,000,000 feet of 
pine and hardwood on a number of tracts of land 
some owned by the company in fee simple and 
others including timber rights only. The receivers 
agree to accept one-fifth in cash and the remainder 
of the purchase price in four installments. O. S. 
Parker, of Beaumont, has been named a special 
master commissioner to carry out the sale order. 


MERRILL, WIS., Dec. 5.—Nine real estate trans- 
fers have been filed here with the register of deeds 
office chiefly between the Bradley Co. and its sub- 
sidiaries and show a total consideration of about 
$340,000 and a total acreage of 24,340 changing 
hands. The bulk of the lands pass from the Brad- 
ley Co. to the Tomahawk Lumber Co. About 1,680 
acres pass from the Tomahawk Lumber Co, to the 
Tomahawk Land Co., 560 acres from the Land, 
Log & Lumber Co. to the Tomahawk Land Co. 
over 920 acres from the Bradley Estate Co. to the 
Tomahawk Land Co., and 220 acres from the Brad- 
ley bank to R. C. Thielman, The lands are in Lin- 
coln, Price, Vilas, Oneida, Forest, Langlade and 
Bayfield counties. 


MERRILL, WIS., Dec. 4.—The Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. has filed a deed 
at Superior, Wis., conveying to the Cornell Wood 
Products Co. approximately 3,322 acres of land 
for the consideration of $24,094. This land is 
widely distributed, lying in Douglas, Bayfield and 
Burnett counties. 


WHITESBURG, Ky., Dec. 5.—J. F. and F. F, Cald- 
well, of Bonnyman, Ky., have purchased 5,000 
acres of timber lands on Troublesome Creek in 
Perry County and will soon begin development. 
Henry Ashford has purchased 300 acres of good 
timber land in the vicinity of Archer, Ky., and 
will install a mill about Jan. 1. The Wagner 
Lumber Co., of Hazard, has purchased several 
hundred acres in southern Perry County and the 
Blue Diamond Coal Co., of Blue Diamond, Ky., 
has purchased several thousand acres. 


c. 5.—The holdings of the 
Richardson consisting of about 
2,800 acres, practically all virgin timber. in Peru 
and. Winhall, have been sold to Dr. Warren D. 
Howe, of Chicago and Dorset, Vt. The purchaser 
will begin cutting at once. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., Dec, 
estate of George L. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


CALIFORNIA. Exeter—Carroll 
sold to Burnett Lumber Co. 


COLORADO. Boulder—A. Barnett, of Mc- 
Cook, Neb., head of the L. W. Cox & Co. string 
of yards in Nebraska, and his partner, Warren, 
of Ft. Morgan, Colo., have purchased the Handy 
Lumber Yard at Boulder and will operate from 
Ft. Morgan as part of the Warren line. 

GEORGIA. Macon—Macon Lumber & Man- 
eres Co., succeeded by Tucker Lumber 

Oo. 


Lumber Co., 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—M. W. McDonnell Sons, 
name changed to McDonnell Bros. 

KANSAS. Wichita—King-Lawrence Lumber 
Co. has purchased the three yards of the R. E. 
Hall Lumber Co. in Cedar Point, Clements and 
Hutchinson. 

MASSACHUSETTS. South Ashburnham—Al- 
fred H. Whitney succeeded by Alfred H. Whit- 
ney Chair Co. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique — Goodwillie 
succeeded by General Box Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hollandale— James E. Bell 
—— Co., moving general office to Memphis, 
Tenn. 

NEBRASKA. Fremont—Nels Johnson has 
purchased the interest of his partner, George 
Cheney in the lumber business of Johnson & 
Cheney. 

NEW YORK. Bath—W. W. Babcock Co., re- 
tail — sold to Longwell Lumber & Roof- 
ing oO. ‘ 

Brooklyn—Globe Wrecking & Lumber Co., 
succeeded by Globe Lumber & Millwork Co. 

OHIO. Mechanicsburg — Alexander Lumber 
Co., succeeded by Alexander Hardwood Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Slick—G. B. Sherritt and J. A. 
Frates have purchased the properties of the J. 
R. Simpson Lumber Co. and the Walker Borger 
interests and have consolidated under name of 
Slick Lumber Co.; G. B. Sherritt, manager. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—J. W. 
Sheriff succeeded by A. L. Hudgens. 

TENNESSEE. Crossville—Southard Lumber 
re moving sales office on Jan. 1 to Greensboro, 

a. 

TEXAS. Orange—Ellis & Perry Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Ellis & Perry Co., incorporated; 
capital, $20,000. 

:, Weaver & Son succeeded by Gus & Clyde Old- 
1am. 

VIRGINIA. Phoenix—J. E. Gilliam succeeded 
by Gilliam & Ellington. 4 

WASHINGTON. Winlock—M. T. O’Connell 
succeeded by M. T. O’Connell Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., incorporated; capital, $300,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Richwood—Fulton Manu- 
facturing Co., of this city, and the Escanaba 
Manufacturing Co., of Escanaba, Mich., con- 
solidated under name of Steele-Wallace Cor- 
poration, with headquarters at Richwood. 

WISCONSIN. Wausau—Goodwillie Bros. suc- 
ceeded by General Box Co. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Bigwood—Marathon Lumber Co., 
recently incorporated with capital of $40,000, 
with headquarters at Bigwood, has taken over 
the interests of the French River Lumber Co., 
at Bigwood. The president is W. E. Hutcheson, 
and the secretary-treasurer, H. M. Baker. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Anaheim—Gibbs Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000. : 

Los Angeles—Geo. M. Huff Lumber Co., in- 
ccrporated. : 

COLORADO. Denver—The Valley Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Norwalk—Norwalk Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $149,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Goodwillie Bros., 
porated; capital, $200,000. 

Chicago—Irving Park Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $3,000. 

INDIANA. Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Box 
Co., increasing capital from $290,000 to $450,000. 

Peru—Peru Chair Works, increasing capital 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 
_ South Bend—St. Joseph Valley Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 

MAINE. Bangor—Sargent & Clark Co., in- 
corporated. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—D. J. Smith Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Fall River—Dexter Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $45,000. 


Bros. 


incor- 


MISSISSIPPI. Point—Clyde Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 
MISSOURI. St. Louis—J. K. Gruner Co., in- 


corporated; capital, $10,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—W. R. Coffee Box & 
Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, $40,- 





OREGON. Medford—Rogue River Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

Portland—Darling-Singer Lumber Co., _in- 
creasing capital from $25,000 to $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Nanticoke — Thomas P. 
Jones & Sons, incorporated; capital, $50,009. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Florence—Pee Dee Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

Greenville—Carolina Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Bristol— Liberty Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., increasing capital from $15,- 
000 to $50,000. 

Nashville—General Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Nashville—Southern Door & Glass Co., in- 
creasing capital from $20,000 to $100,000. 

TEXAS. Goose Creek—A. C. George Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Houston—Houston Sawmill Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

Heuston—H. D. Taylor Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $300,000. 

Houston—Sabine Lumber Co., of St. Louis, 
Mo., admitted to do business in Texas, with 
headquarters in Houston; capital, $150,000; F. 
D. Wherritt, State agent. 

VIRGINIA. Lynchburg—Stevens Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Roanoke—Roanoke Valley Tie & Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


WASHINGTON. Bellingham — White Rock 
Towing Co., (Ltd.), incorporated; capital, $50,- 
000. Company has purchased steam tugboat, 
Almara and will convert it into gas power ves- 
sel to tow logs for the Campbell River Lumber 
Co. and other concerns. Incorporators: H. W. 
Hunter, president of Campbell River Lumber 
oe Frank Fox, C. E. DeLauney and R. Cosu- 
ich. 

Everett—Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $300,000 to $700,000. 

Hoquiam—Gray’s Harbor Homes Corporation, 
incorporated; capital, $50,000; to manufacture 
ready cut houses. 

Omak—J. C. Biles Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $350,000. 

Seattle—Miller & Benson, incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000. 

Seattle—Mutual Logging & Mill Co., 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

Spokane—Union Mill Co., 
tal, $20,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—E. U. and V. M. 
Wheelock have established a wholesale lumber 
company, capitalized at $100,000. 

Los Angeles—Loveday Lumber Co., new con- 
cern located at 500 Ford St. 

aso Robles—Specialty Mill & Cabinet Works, 
recently began. 

FLORIDA. Leesburg—Yeager & Hoover will 
establish planing mill and lumber yard and are 
now erecting buildings. 

_ Pensacola—Quintana Roo Hardwood Timber 
Corporation opening office. 

MISSISSIPPI. Lumberton—Ashbrook Veneer 
Co., recently began; manufactures veneers; mill 
at Cynthiana, Ky. 

MICHIGAN. Sturgis—Sturgis Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. opening new lumber yard; H. G. Kerch- 
ner, treasurer-manager. 


incor- 


incorporated; capi- 


MISSOURI. Cameron—John Muders recently 
began; sawmill. 
OREGON. Ensley—Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 


recently began; headquarters, Eugene. 

Klamath Falls—Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; headquarters, Seattle. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Point Marion -— Aubrey 
Lumber Co.. of West Brownsville, Pa., opening 
branch yard. 

TEXAS. Dallas—Flournoy Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

WASHINGTON. Bellingham—Union Timber 
Co., recently began; sawmill. 

Napavine—J. F. Camp, recently began; manu- 
factures shingles. 

Tacoma — Jayne-Yereance Lumber Co., re- 
cently began. 

WISCONSIN. Hayward—Geo. Glover, recently 
began lumber business. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


CALIFORNIA. 
walt Lumber Co., 
lumber yard. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—C. N. Wagner 
Lumber Co. will erect one-story addition; cost, 
$1,000. 

Detroit—Thomas Forman Co. rebuilding floor- 
ing mill and trim factory recently destroyed by 
fire. 

Ludington—Widmark Lumber Co. 
lumber sheds and additions. 

MISSOURI. Marshall — Daniels Lumber Co. 
erecting two-story building; cost, $25,000. 


Mount Rose — Johnson-Ana- 
constructing mill adjoining 


erecting 


NEBRASKA. Tilden — Max Lenser Lumber 
Co. building new shed. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—John Rempe erecting one- 
story store at 309 Madison Road. 


RHODE ISLAND. Providence—A. C. Dutton 
Lumber Co. to double area of present plant, giv- 
ing wharf frontage of 1,000 feet, and to erect 
additional buildings at a cost of from $125,000 
to $150,000. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—J. M. Card Lum- 
ber Co. erecting addition and installing about 
$200,000 worth of equipment. 


TEXAS. Hillsboro—John F. Grant Lumber 
Co. building lumber shed and office building; shed 
to be 400 feet long. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Cass—Mill of West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., destroyed by fire sev- 
eral months ago, has been rebuilt and will soon 
be ready for operation; will produce about 200,- 
000 feet of lumber daily; new kilns of nine 
pockets have been constructed; foundation laid 
for one of the largest planing mills in the State, 
which will specialize on hardwood flooring when 
completed. 


WISCONSIN. Chippewa Falls—Northern Sup- 
ply Co. building factory to manufacture tele- 
phone, telegraph and electric light poles, brack- 
ets, crossarms, ete. Mill will be 40 x 100 feet. 

Milwaukee—Pipkorn & Margraff Co., lumber 
and building materials, erecting’ new building. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Field—Plant of Mageau Lumber 
Co., recently destroyed by fire, is being rebuilt. 


CASUALTIES 


CONNECTICUT. Willimantic — Latham & 
Crane carpenter and woodturning plant de- 
stroyed by fire; total loss, including neighboring 
cottages, $100,000; no insurance on plant. 


NEBRASKA. Sutton— Sutton Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $10,000. 

NEW MEXICO. Las Vegas—Gross-Kelly Co. 
(Inc.), loss by fire in lumber yard, $75,000; ware- 
house and planing mill with considerable fin- 
ished stock destroyed. : : 

NORTH CAROLINA. Newbern — Sawmill 
plant of the Rowland Lumber Co., formerly 
owned by the Roper Lumber Co., was destroyed 
by fire; loss, $250,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Douthat—Coyne 
loss by fire, $5,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Braddock—McCrady Bros. 
Co., damaged by fire; loss, $20,000. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle — During storm on 
Elliott Bay, a scow load of shingles belonging 
to Edmunds Mutual Mill Co., shifted cargo, 
dumping 670,000 shingles into Puget Sound. The 
company salved 123,000 shingles. The _ loss, 
amounting to $2,500 is covered by insurance. 
The shingles were part of a shipment for Bax- 
ter & Co., of Honolulu. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Diana—H. B. Nichols Lbr. 
Co., lumber yard destroyed by fire with several 
thousand feet of lumber. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan — American Chair 
Co., loss by fire in assembling and crating de- 
partment; loss between $25,000 and $50,000. 


Lumber Co., 


HYMENEAL 


McINTYRE—NEWBERY. C. Edwin MclIn- 
tyre, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and Miss 
Elizabeth Newbery, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. 
A. Newbery, of Spokane, Wash., were married 
at the home of the bride’s parents in that city 
on Saturday, Dec. 2. Philip Weyerhaeuser, of 
Coeur d’Alene was the best man and Mrs. I. 
N. Tate, wife of the assistant general manager 
of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., played the wed- 
ding march. Rev. Sherman L. Divine, of the 
First Presbyterian Church officiated. The young 
couple will be at home after Jan. 1 in Kansas 
City, where Mr. McIntyre will have charge of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co.’s office. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Dec. 5.—The jury in the case 
of the Fuller-Goodman Co. vs. the Oshkosh Manu- 
facturing Co. returned a verdict finding for the 
plaintiff and assessing damages at $6,518. The 
action was on a contract by which the defendant 
was to furnish the plaintiff with certain kinds of 
Jumber on estimates to the approximate value of 
$75,000 and to secure a refund of $7,539 represent- 
ing the lumber claimed to have been not up to 
grade or to have depreciated below the standard 
required. 


New Michigan Retail Yard 


Sturais, Micu., Dee. 5—A new lumber 
vard is being opened here under name of 
Sturgis Lumber & Supply Co. H. G. Kerch- 
ner, of Sturgis, one of the former employees 
of Will A. Cavin, of this city, is treasurer 
and manager of the new company and in- 
cluded among the stockholders are C. A. 
Boyer, of the Boyer Lumber Co, Burr Oak, 
Mich., and Ed Legg, of the Legg Lumber Co., 
Coldwater, Mich. 
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BABCOCK 


— LADDERS — 


Real Profit 
Maker 


It’s the dealer who sees the 
possibilities in side lines such as 
Babcock Spruce Ladders that 
turns the big profits these days. 


Don’t overlook this splendid 
profit maker any longer—look 
into the proposition anyway. 
We'll be glad to mail you com- 
plete facts without obligation. 


Spruce 





Extension 


Fruit Single 


Taper Single 


We Pay the Freight. 


This factor alone has induced 
many dealers to stock Babcock 
Spruce Ladders. Let us tell you 
how other dealers are making 
good profits on our ladders. 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 





LADDERS 

















D. L. Goodwillie, president of Goodwillie Bros., 
last Thursday night addressed the Rotary Club at 
Rockford, Il. 


J. P. Schuh, president of the Schuh-Mason Lum- 
ber Co., of Cairo, Ill., was in Chicago this week, 
looking after his business interests here. 


W. J. Cook, eastern representative for the Henry 
D. Davis Lumber Co. with headquarters in this 
city, spent several days of this week in New York 
City on business. 


A. A. Germain, of the Germain Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., spent a few days of this week in Chicago, 
conferring with N. C. Wilkinson, who represents 
that company in this territory. 


L. W. Suppe has resigned his connection with 
the Chicago sales force of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co., of Elcho, Wis., and joined the local 
sales department of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


M. F. Parker, of the Parker Lumber Co., Merid- 
jan, Miss., called on connections in the local lum- 
ber trade during the week. Like all southern lum- 
bermen he appeared very well pleased both with 
current business and prospects. 


L. W. Tibbits, of the Black River Lumber Co., 
Willetts, La., spent a few days in Chicago this 
week. Mr. Tibbits formerly was representative in 
this territory for the hardwood department of the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and 
is well known to lumbermen here. 


P. T. Langan, president of the P. T. Langan 
Lumber Co., Cairo, Ill., left last Monday for Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, held at 
the Capitol on Wednesday and Thursday of this 
week, as a delegate from Illinois. He was se- 
lected for this honor by Gov. Len Small. 


Brackett Gardner, formerly of Detroit, is among 
the recent additions to the lumber fraternity in 
Chicago and is located at 1820 Juneway Terrace, 
in this city. Mr. Gardner sells western lumber 
on commission covering Chicago and surrounding 
territory. He says that altho he has a large trade 
in Detroit, the bulk of his business is in Chicago 
territory and he feels that he can serve his trade 
better from this city. 


Louis Lipsitz, of the Harris-Lipsitz Lumber Co., 
Dallas, Tex., manufacturer and operator of retail 
line yards, transacted business in Chicago this 
week. He expressed himself as well contented 
with present business and very optimistic regard- 
ing the future. He said that Texas lumbermen 
have had a fine business, particularly thruout 1922 
and that they are not suffering for lack of orders 
despite the lateness of the season. 


The partnership of Warren-Barnett-Fitts Co. has 
been dissolved, according to notices sent out to 
its customers this week. Thomas J. Warren here- 
after will conduct business as prior to the forma- 
tion of the partnership under the name of the 
Thomas J. Warren Co. with offices at 30 North 
La Salle Street, while William E. Barnett and 
Dudley Fitts will remain in the commission lumber 
business as Barnett & Fitts, removing to 1518 
Lumber Exchange Building. 


A. KE. Hart, general sales manager for the Dierks 
Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., spent Tues- 
day of this week in Chicago conferring with W. L. 
Godley, the company’s representative in Chicago 
territory. From here he went to Indianapolis, Ind., 
and other eastern points as far as New York City 
to call on his concern’s connections. Mr. Hart 
thought that the business outlook is very promis- 
ing. He expects a very heavy volume of building 
to develop next year which should create a stiff 
lumber market. There are plenty of orders even 
now being offered mills who can accept them and 
prices are holding firmly—and from every indica- 
tion will remain so, especially if the car situation 
does not suddenly show a very great improvement. 


Thomas FE. Coale, president of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., accom- 
panied by his wife, was in Chicago for a day this 
week en route home after having visited the 
plants of the Sawyer Goodman Lumber Co., of 
Marinette, Wis., from whose product Mr. Coale 
supplies to his trade much of the good white pine 


that comprises such a large percentage of his 
business. Mr. Coale was met here by R. M. 
Morris, manager of the St. Louis office of the 


Thomas BE. Coale Lumber Co., and while here they 
made arrangements for opening a Chicago office 
at an early date. Mr. Coale is firmly of the opin- 
ion that the lumber business is definitely on the 
upgrade and that for the next two years at least 
there will be a good demand at satisfactory prices. 


He reports a most satisfactory business this year, 
his eastern distributing yard in Philadelphia hav- 
ing been kept busy supplying the demand in that 
territory. Mr. Morris agrees with his chief as to 
the prospects for the coming year and reports an 
exceedingly active demand in St. Louis territory. 


Phil Philippi, of Rockford, I1l., sales representa- 
tive in that territory for the Mason-Donaldson 
Lumber Co., of Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago 
on Thursday of this week. Mr. Philippi reports 
a splendid demand in his territory, with the market 
showing a strong upward tendency. Millwork 
factories are buying actively and are experiencing 
difficulty in locating necessary supplies, especially 
in birch. Low grade lumber is in much better de- 
mand and altogether conditions seem to be quite 
satisfactory thruout his territory. 


Harry T. Lucas, of the Lucas Lumber Co., re- 
turned last Wednesday from a two weeks’ mill 
inspection trip in the South, which brought him 
to Houston, Tex.; New Orleans, La.; Kansas City, 
Mo., and other manufacturing and distributing 
centers. Mr. Lucas said that the southern pine 
and hardwood mills are ‘sitting pretty,” having 
about all the business on their books that they can 
eare for and that they are obtaining fair prices. 
He found it exceedingly hard to induce the manu- 
facturers to accept any additional business. The 
car supply he found to be spotted. In Texas and 
elsewhere along the seaboard, he said, cars were 
plentiful because of the quantities of lumber mov- 
ing to ports for exportation, but the farther one 
got away from the seaboard the more difficult it 
became to get cars. He said that the lumbermen 
are all exceedingly optimistic regarding the lumber 
market in 1923, expecting it to be a “knockout” 
year. 


Lumbermen Help Elect Queen 


A buffet luncheon was served last Wednesday 
between sessions of the joint meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Michigan Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. The luncheon was at the expense of the 
associations, but toward its close the suggestion 
was made that the members pay for it, the pro- 
ceeds to be contributed to the ‘Special Publicity 
Fund to Advertise the Quality of Wisconsin Prod- 
ucts to the World,” being raised by various busi- 
ness men’s organizations in that State. 

This proposal was heartily agreed to; but it is 
not clear whether the reason for the hearty agree- 
ment was sympathy with the cause or chivalry to 
a fair lady. For it developed that for each dollar 
contributed to the fund, twenty votes were given 
for Miss Harriet Holmes, an employee at the 
Oshkosh (Wis.) headquarters of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, as 
Upstate Queen at the Wisconsin Products Exposi- 
tion, which will be held at the Auditorium in 
Milwaukee during the week of Dec, 14 to 20, 
inclusive. 

There will be two queens at this exposition, one 
for Milwaukee, and one for the rest of the State, 
the latter to be known as the Upstate Queen. It 
is for this honor that Miss Holmes is campaigning 
in competition with a score of other Badger State 
beauties. She was already among the leaders, and 
the lumbermen’s jolly resolution to advance her 
cause by paying for something that they might 
have got for nothing meant about 2,000 additional 
votes for her, which, it was figured, would move 
Miss Holmes up another notch or two toward the 
lead. 


Honor Veteran Machinery Man 


St. Lovurs, Mo., Dec. 4.—Charles S. Brown, 
president of the Hall & Brown Wood Working 
Machine Co., was the honor guest at a surprise 
reception and banquet last Tuesday evening at 
the American Annex Hotel. The occasion was 
Mr. Brown's seventieth birthday anniversary. He 
was born Nov. 27, 1852. 

William Woltering, secretary of the company, 
acted as toastmaster. W. B. Thompson, attorney 
for the Hall & Brown concern for thirty-five years, 
lauded the life and character of Mr. Brown, 

Mr. Woltering presented a radio set to Mr. 
Brown. Alfred W. Brown, vice president and 
works manager, spoke affectionately of his father. 
John F. Judd, vice president, was unable to be 
present, but his brother, Edwin Judd, spoke, as 
did William Myers, a veteran employee. The honor 
guest responded feelingly, telling of his affection 
for the men who had stood by him all thru the 
years, and said he would be grateful always for 
what they had done for him. 
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Detroiter Lands Big Shark 


BAGDAD, FLA., Dec. 4.—Word has reached here 
that a second member of the big hunting and 
fishing party given late in November by the Bag- 
dad Land & Lumber Co. had been successful in 
landing a big shark on the light tackle used for 
catching Spanish mackerel. A. B. Lowrie, of the 
Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich., 
while out with W. B. Harbeson, president of the 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., in the gulf off Camp 
Walton Saturday hooked a specimen of the shark 
family about eight feet long and played him to 
the boat without losing him. Mr. Lowrie has 
fished in many waters, but he considers this the 
most unusual catch of his career. 


PASSES EEE SE ST 


What If “Cypress”? Meets “‘Quality’’? 


One who believes in advertising his company’s 
product by tacking the company’s trademark, 
“Cady Quality,” on everything that comes into 
his possession is H. A. Hamlin, Chicago repre- 
sentative for the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., of 
MeNary, La. First it was cigars. He has a 
special brand of his own, which he secures from 
a local manufacturer. These cigars (we know 
from sampling) have a most pleasant taste and 
aroma, and Mr. Hamlin thought that in quality 
they were on a par with Cady’s lumber. So he 
named the cigars “Cady Quality,” and had labels 
printed for them carrying that name. 


And now it is a dog—an Airedale terrier of 
some distinction. A few weeks ago he was pre- 


sented with a pup by L. E. Campbell, of Flora, 
Ill., the famous terrier breeder who some time 
ago presented President Harding with the Airedale 
that proudly carries the name of “Laddie Boy” 
and who has had nationwide fame as “the first 
dog in the land,” 


Well, Mr. Hamlin’s Airedale is 








Cady Quality and His Two Masters, Bill and 
George Hamlin 


full brother to ‘“‘Laddie Boy,’ having the same 
father and mother, named “Marcus” and “Lawn 
Girl” respectively, but being of a later litter than 
his renowned relative. 


This being a good dog with good connections, 
Mr. Hamlin naturally thought that no other name 
than “Cady Quality’ was worthy of him, and that 
is the name under which he has been registered 
in the stud book of the American Kennel Club. 
“Cady Quality” is an amiable pup—he’s only four 
months old, being born July 26, 1922—and has 
become a great favorite with Mr. Hamlin’s two 
sons, Bill and George, testimony to this effect 
being the pleased expressions of all three in the 
accompanying illustration. 

It is rather a coincidence that the above part 
of this story will apply to the case of L. E. 
Hooper, jr., Chicago representative for the Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, La., almost 
as well as to that of Mr. Hamlin. Mr. Hooper 
has been selling cypress lumber for a good many 
years, and is convinced that there is nothing in 
the world like cypress. ‘Therefore, when Mr. 
Hooper decided to build himself a home, up in 
Wilmette, he also decided to build it entirely of 
cypress. But he did not stop there. He also 
bought a dog, an Airedale, about four months 
old, and, believing this dog to be the last word in 
dogdom, as, in his opinion, cypress is the last word 
in lumber, he named him ‘Cypress.” 

Lest conspiracy be sensed in all this, it must 
be stated that there was no collusion between 
Messrs. Hamlin and Hooper. Tho old and dear 
friends, neither had mentioned their dogs to each 
other. Both imagined that they had been original 
in conferring lumber honors on their canine friends, 
and did not discover their mistake until informed 
of the coincidence by a representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Railroad Requirements Increasing 


The railroad business remains voluminous, sev- 
eral big contracts which have been closed during 
the last week and inquiries for large amounts of 
equipment going the rounds. Mill stocks of car 
and other railroad material being constantly de- 
creased by these heavy requirements, the market 
is very strong and prices have a distinct upward 
tendency. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad this 
week placed orders for 2,000 gondola cars of which 
the Pullman Co. took 1,000 and the Standard Steel 
Car Co., 1,000. This is in addition to the 5,500 
cars contracted for last week. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has purchased 
3,000 box cars dividing its orders evenly between 
the American Car & Foundry Co., the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. and the General-American Car Co. 
This railroad is also inquiring for 3,000 box cars 
and was expected to place this order by the end of 
this week. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad has ordered 500 
hopper cars of 50-ton capacity from the Ralston 
Steel Car Co., 1,000 box cars from the Western 
Steel Car Co., and 1,500 box cars from the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 

The Santa Fe Railroad is inquiring for 10,000,- 
000 feet of southern pine lumber, ties and timbers 
for repair purposes. Purchases are being made 
from the Houston (Tex.) office and it is expected 
that the orders will go to the mills in that State. 

The Southern Pacific Co. is reported to be con- 
templating the purchase of 7,000 freight cars, to 
be asking for prices on 3,700 forty-foot single 
sheathed box cars of 50-ton capacity ; 050 forty- 
foot freight cars of 50-ton capacity; 550 thirty- 
six foot six-inch stock cars of 40-ton capacity. and 
100 caboose cars of 30-ton capacity. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is reported to 
have placed an order for 500 box cars with the 
Hamilton Car Co. 

The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad 
has issued an inquiry for 250 refrigerator cars, 
250 ballast cars, 250 stock cars and 250 freight 
cars. 

The Canadian National Railways are asking for 
bids on 1,250 stock cars and 50 caboose cars. 

A great number of other railroads are in the 
market with inquiries for smaller quantities of 
rolling stock, especially the Winston-Salem South 
Bound for 25 gondola cars; Manila (P. I.) Rail- 
road for 50 box cars, the Spokane International 
Railway for 50 flat cars, the Atlantic & West 
Point Railroad for 150 hopper cars, and the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad for 250 hopper 
cars. The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Rail- 
way is reported to be on the market for repairs to 
500 gondola cars. 


Awarded Distinguished Service Medal 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Dec. 4.—Maj. John E. Cur- 
tis, of Picayune, Miss., has been notified by the 
adjutant general’s office at Washington of the 
award to him of the Distinguished Service Medal 
for gallantry in action during the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. A student at the University of Missis- 
sippi when the United States entered the war, Mr. 
Curtis volunteered and enlisted as a private. Soon 
after he was commissioned a lieutenant. On reach- 
ing France he was promoted to a captaincy and 
went into the Argonne campaign in command of a 
company. 

The service cited in the medal award occurred 
during an engagement in which forty-three of his 
company suffered casualties, eight being killed. 
Under intense enemy shell-fire Capt. Curtis “‘went 
over the top’? and brought back to his company’s 
trenches one of his men, who had been shot thru 
both legs and was unable to make his own way 
to safety. Capt. Curtis was slightly wounded by 
a fragment of exploding shell. His gallant action 
so inspired the men of his company that a little 
later, under his lead, they made another push for- 
ward and captured the enemy position. 

sefore going overseas, he was stationed for a 
time at Bay St. Louis, Miss., with a detachment 
on guard duty. ‘There he met Miss Nellie Wil- 
liams, daughter of R. J. Williams, the well known 
lumberman of Picayune and Mississippi. They 
were married before he sailed to France, and since 
his retirement from the army with the rank of 
major have made their home in Picayune. 


Recent Patents 


1,436,758. Drop saw 
Freay, Kennedy, N. Y 

1,436,998. Lumber grading machine. 
McDonough, Eau Claire, Wis. 

1,436,999. Logging truck. John 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 


Charles F. 


Joseph G. 


machine, 


McLarty, 


1,437,019. Timber clamping device. Franklin L. 
Rogers, New York, N. Y. 
1,437,289. Saw setting device. Stanley S. Bor- 


usiewski, Portland, Ore. 

1,437,385. Method and apparatus for kiln dry- 
ing (lumber). Moritz K. Mueller, Seattle, Wash., 
assignor to Northwest Blower Kiln Co., same place. 














SIMONDS 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Machine Knives 


To produce high quality lum- 
ber a knife must be sharp and 
stay sharp. It is easy to geta 
knife that is sharp when new 
but to get one that will stay 
sharp during long hours of 
hard work is another story. 
You must be sure of its steel 
and mechanical construction. 
Because of their foundation 
of high grade steel scientific- 
ally heat treated and skillful 
workmanship Simonds Knives 
hold their edge longer. Con- 
sequently they require less 
grinding and this results in 
longer service. 

We are the world’s !argest 
manufacturers of machine 
knives and make all styles of 
knives for use in the lumber 
and woodworking industry. 


Write for our catalog and prices. 

















SIMONDS MANUFACTURING CO. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, ENGLAND 
DETROIT. MICH. PORTLAND, ORE. 
NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. SEATTLE, WA 
LOCKPORT, N. Y¥. MONTREAL, ous. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. VANCOUVER, B.C 
ST. JOHN, N.B. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 








MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 








The demand for FAS birch has brought advances in 4/4. No. 3 common birch, basswood and soft elm have also advanced. The following are 
quotations f.o. b. Michigan mill points: ' 
FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. 

Bass woop— ; Sorr ELM— 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@32.00 $20.00@22.00 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 .....@..... 
5/4 " 85.00@ 90.00 ” 70.00@ 75.00 35.00 60.00 -33.00@35.00 3 ORs. 00 | 10/4 100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 38.60@40.00 — 
6/4 90.00@ 95. +4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@37.00 22. 2.00@24. 00 12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 43.00@45.00 .....@..... 
8/4 95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 Se 16/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 48.00@50.00 .....@..... 
10/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 WP sees HarD MAPLE— 
ra it Hie sot Feng toes Seg eee sEaaginge issogitse 
No. 2 common and better 33.00@35.00 12.00@14. 5/4 90.00@ 95. . . . : . . . : 
4/4  65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00  35.00@ 40.00 23.00@25.00 13.00017,00 6/4 95:00¢100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00  40.00@ 45.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 8/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 eh Pipes ey Repos troy = yo ped pen ped yee bogs 
-00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 650.00@ 55.00 33.00@35.00 16. ‘ i py é : 3 . ° . 
Birco— @ siete! @ . _ eeeeaneeet 14/4 130.00@135.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 s0:00089.00 oneal waeee 
< 16/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 50.00@55.00 ce eee 
yr Ay py deep 00 4 pis Beeps “4 ett 5 =< 4 40 adh .00 - 5.00@17.00 Sorr MAPLE— 
5 @130.0 95.00@100.0 55.00@ 60.00 0@30.00 i 00@18.00 4 
6/4 120.00@130.00  95.00@100.00 60. 00@ 65.00 30. 00@: 32.00 16. ttt 503 00 4/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 23.00@25.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.06 5/4  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 65.00  45.00@ 50.00 26.00@28.00 16.00@18.00 

10/4 130.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 ee 6/4  85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 29.00@31.00 16.00@18.00 

12/4 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 giisxs. 8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 

16/4 145.00@150.00 120.00@125.00  85.00@ 90.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... END Drigzp WHITE MAPLE— 

Sorr ELm— 4/4 100.00@115.00 ...... - oon 70.00@ 85.00 .....@..... ius 
4/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 20.00@22.00 56/4 105.00@120.00 ...... . Spore 5.00@ 90.00 ro eee oo Deve 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.60@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 21. 00@23.00 6/4 110.00@125.00 ...... 80.00 95.00 ewes jcoece re 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 21.00@23.00 8/4 125.00@140.00 ...... he 95.00@100.00 A ae a eee 

Dry stocks of many hardwood items are about cleaned up. Some large consumers are already endeavoring to contract for prospective require- 


ments during the first half of next year, and are 


taking green the items that are extremely scarce. 





Hardwood quotations, even on items in low supply, 





are steady. Hemlock prices are also steady. The market as a whole is firm, quotations f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points remaining: 

FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. $ com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com, No. 8 com. 

AsSH— Harp MApLe— 

4/4 $ 95.00@105.00 $75.00@ 80.00 oe. oe 55. . vy 00@30.00 “ eet. ° 6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00  60.00@ 65.00 30.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 

5/4 100.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 60. 30.00@32.00 00@18 8/4 95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 30.00 ny ro 14.00@16.00 

6/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 Be 00 60. 00 30.00@32. 00 6. 00@18. 00 10/4 105.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 75.00@ 80.00 40.00@45 PAR See 

8/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 16.00@18.00 12/4 110.00@120.00 85.00@ 90.00 80.00@ 85.00 40. 00@45. 00 “@ are 

Bass woop— Sorr MAPLE— 

4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $45.00@ 50.00 $26.00@30.00 $21.00@23.00 ws $ 70.00@ 75.00 “2 55.00 $35.00@ 40.00 $18.00@22.00 $13.00@15.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 5/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 40.00@ 45.00 22.00@24.00 15.00@17.00 

6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 28.00@32.00 25.00@27.00 6/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 32.00@35.00 25.00@27.00 8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 15.00@17.00 

Birco— ; OaAK— 

4/4 $110.00@120.00 $ 85.00@ 90. 00 $45.00@ 50.00 $22.00@25.00 $13.00@15.00 4/4 $110.00@115.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 $13.00@15.00 

6/4 115.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.0 55.00@ 60.00 eratt sets ere th tree 5/4 115.00@120.00 95.00@100.00 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 16.00@17.00 

6/4 115.00@125.00  90.00@ 95. +4 60.00@ 65.00 30.00@32.00 15.00@17.00 6/4 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 36.00@38.00 15.00@17.00 

8/4  120.00@130.00  95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 16. 00@ 17. 00 8/4 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@17.00 

10/4 125.00@135.00 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 45.00@50.00 5 Se HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E— 

12/4 130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 45.00@50.00 ...@ eats 8’ 10 12-14’ 6’ 18-20’ 

ob PRE Re e Rey eter rem Hea Se 

4/4 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@24.00 $16.00@18.00 | 5* 2, : : : : 20a 38. 

5/4 * 75.00@ 80.00 °85:00@ 60.00 °45.00@ 50-00 °24:00026.00 *17:00@19.00 | 2,8. Hate Hope Mrge+ tee 20. inga2 ip Hap tp eh: tar 

6/4 75.00@ 80.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 24.00@26.00 17.00@19.00 9x12” 31.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50 

8/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 30.00@35.00 _ — 00 me 00@33. ; ; . ‘ ‘ . : 

10/4 100.00@105.00  80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 7 No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, S1S— 

12/4 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 .....@... ; 10-14" 16’ 18-20’ 8-16" 

Rock ELm— 1x 4” $27.00@29.00 $28.00@30.00 $30.00@32.00 $33.50@35.50 $29.00@31.00 

4/4 $ $5.00@ 75.00 ...... ee $40.00@ 45.00 $20.00@22.00 $15.00@17.00 | 1X &% 28-50@ 31.50 ao eee ae fT OO Se ROO Re EO 2:00084.00 
5/4 70.00@ 80.00 ...... eR 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 1x10” 31.50@33.50 32.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 37.50 39.50 33.00@35.00 

6/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... Re 50.00@ 55.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 1x12” 32.50@34.50 33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00 38.50@40.50 34.00@36.00 

8/4 75.00@ 85.00 ...... ees 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 ; : ; ‘ : : ; : F : 

10/4 80.00@ 90.00 ...... ee 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@40.00 .....@..... From prices of No. 1 dimension or boaras, ror merchantable deduct $2; 

12/4 85.00@ 95.00 ...... oe 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@45.00 ee for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8 

Harp MAPLE— For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $50.00@ 55.00 $30.00@35.00 $12.00@14.00 No. 3 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 

5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 30.00@35.00 14.00@16.00 wider, $15.50 to $16.50. “ , 

St. Louis, Mo., Dec, 4.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o0. b. St. Louis: The following are average prices, Cincinnati 

Guu— 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
Qtrd. red: QuarrereD RED OaK— ended Nov. 25, as reported by the Oak Flooring 

> ae $105@110 $110 115 110@ 115 TAS Manufacturers’ Association: 
No 1 com... Osa GF  61Q 72° 70G 7 oh a ae a wae 1 
No. 2 com. 35@ 38 42 45 48@ 5 No. 2 com..... 38@ 41 5 a 58 YEX114" 28x2” 19x24," %x114e” %x2” 
Qird. red, S.N.D.: PLAIN WHITE OAK— Clr. qtd. wht. aan 50 ase . $144.81 $102.86 $104.55 
| eae $ 57@ 59 $ GO@ 62 $ 62@ 64 wea om Sel. qtd. wé&r. 94.75 69.55 ...... 
ong gh hat ; FAS .........$105@110 $115@120 $120@125 | Cir. pin. wht. | 93.75 101.82 72.89 "72.18 
ees 48@ 50 49@ 51 52@ 54 No. 1 com. and Clr. pin. red.. 91. 72 98.32 66.99 66.39 
Me © enue 27@ 28 28@ 30 30@ 32 ‘* ae ete 60@ 638 66@ 68 70@ 72 Sel. pln, wht. 81.54 89.15 58.03 59.37 
Plain red: No. ; com..... 8@ “ £252 os | = =. as ‘ai Goa aa bey 
. Yo. 3. com....3 aoe Bee) Si ee 1. 10.46 39.95 . 
nag fot te Ps . ae? sar >t fa wee Sound wormy.. 36@ 88 41 43 43@ 45 No. 2 common AT eeeee RO gasses cess 
No. 2 com... 384@ 36 36@ 38 44@ 46 | PLAIN RED OaK— 
Plain sap: FAS ........-.$105@110 $113@118 $120@125 MAPLE FLOORING 
A sc onsteus $ 54@ 55 $ 57@ 58 $ 60@ 61 No. 1 com. and 
No. 1 com... 42@ 43 46@ 47 48@ 50 OO: acs eww 60 63 66 68 70@ 72 Current prices on maple flooring, f. o. b. Cadillac, 
No. 2 com... 25@ 26 27@ 28 27@ 28 No. 2 com..... 38@ 40 41@ 438 43@ 45 | Mich., basis: 

CoTTon woop— PoPLAR— Fa to 
FAS .........$ 50@ 52 $ 55@ 57 ...@... | FAS ......00. 110@112 $120@125 $130@135 | 378 1% & 9” el a. 
No. 1 com..... 41@ 42 46@ 48 |..@... Saps and sel:: 75@ 77 78@ 83 88@ 93 | ,3/9,%1%4,& 2”..... ‘Se SS oe 
No. 2 com..... 33@ 35 35@ 37 ...@.. No. 1 com..... 56@ 58 68 10a oe {ree terete ——- is Ga 

QuaRTERED WHITE OAK— No. 2 com. A.. 35@ 37 36@ 38 36@ 38 72%" 200. 95.00 85.00 40.00 
“| peaelnnapens $125@130 $135@145 $145@150 No. 2 com. B.. 24@ 26 29@ 30 29@ 30 SEs csosvens 85.00 75.00 45.00 
No. 1 com. and Sorr MarLe— Oe. 2) ae 100.00 90.00 45.00 

_. Serre 65@ 70 T5@ 80 90@ 95 0S TON cscceas $45 $48 $52.50 Ee a 95.00 85.00 50.00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee hardwoods today: 





VALLEY HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The following are 
today’s average prices on southern Mississippi 
Valley hardwoods f. o. b. Cincinnati: 





5/446 ~ Gum 
4/4 /466/4 Is nian, 4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 Qtrd. red FAS.$120@125 $130@140 $140@150 
QUARTERED WHITE OaAK— FAS $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 Qtrd. No.l com. 72@ 77 82@ 87 87@ 89 
FAS .....+++-$140@150 $150@160 $160@170 | No. 1 com... 0g 75 3g 80 Bg | Qe eo 
esecaws 0.3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 . 
No.2 coms:s:. 48 8 Fs 68 | “No com.  30@ 82 82@ 85 85 Sep boxiinrds, OO tee... 
e eceee Oo. com... 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 60@ 65 -, am ad and e e nies Sap a a & 55@ 60 ...@... ..-@.-. 
Vo. com. . 

QuarTserp Rep Oak— and better... 85@ 88 42@ 44 42@44| gan'No 1 com: ing = ug = sg bs 
FAS .........$115@120 ... o++@.-- | Maptp— a a — 25@ 27 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Do Licom..... 6 pr » = cee weeQawe FAS $ 80 85 $ 90@100 $ 95@105 CoTTONW 

oO. com eee ece coo | j6jF 440 eeeveesese . ” 
No. 1 com..... 58@ 63 68@ 75 75@ 80 cel aas , war.§ oe SS . Py $8 oaaineas 

PLAIN WHITE AND Rep OaK— No. 2 com..... 382@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45 No. 2 con..... = 36 35@ 38 ...@... 
DAS vcccicescc@aae is 30 130 $130@135 | Birco— Boxboards, 

Selects ....... 85 95 90 95 iS 6 Serccse 6S 77 oe ie 

No. 1 com..... 70 i 78 79 80 As fhaene' he 35 "hog 13 hg js 9 to -* = b 60 a : ae 
oO. com..... 4£2@ 47 438@ 48 45@ 50 | wo, denm UARTERED HITE AK— 

No. 8 com..... 20@ 22 . ee ee eT PAE coccsnees $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 

Sound wormy.. 47@ 50 2 60 60@ 65 | BeecH— Selects ...... . 95@100 100@105 105 110 

Portan— FAS, .......--8 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 | N02 com...1. $2@ 47 47@ 62 52@ 87 

FAS + sags tgy$115@120 $120@125 $122@130 No.2 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 30@ 85 Caen RED Hg 125 
aps an a eR rr a a ee RA Oa ees eee ees eee 
agp ener 85@ 90 90@ 95 95@100 | WHITE AsH— No.1 com..... 60 ga : : 
No: 1 com..... 65@ 70 70@%75 %2@ 77 i) eee --$ 85@ 90 $ 95@105 $100@110 No. 2 com..... aoe b as +++@...  «+-@-e. 
No. 2 com. A 39 41 42 47 42@ 47 No. l com..... 50@ 55 60@ 65 65@ 70 PLAIN WHITE AND RED 
No. 2 com. B.. 28@ 30 29@ 31 29@ 381 No. 2 com..... 82@ 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 ic cxowede $1 10 pis y $115 120 $120@125 
Panel and wide, Hickory Selects ....... 80 85 85@ 90 90@ 95 
No.1, 18 to 23” 155@165 175@185 180@190 nh No. 1 com..... G5@@ 68 G8@ 79 G8@ Te 
of ee ae $110 120 $110 120 No. 2 com..... s 45 45@ 48 45@ 48 
No. 1 No. 3 com..... 22 23 25 25 28 
Boxboards, be Ctbscce wd @ece 80 80 0 
13 to 17”... 115@120 ...@... ...@... No. 2 com..... aes 35 40 35 40 vane — tees 406 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 
a PLAR— 
Basswoop— WaLnoT— er $110@115 $115@120 $115@120 
SS 210@220 215@225 222@230 Saps & selects. 80 85 85 90@ 95 
poe $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 Selects ...... . 155@160 175@180 180@185 No. 1 com..... 58 58@ 61 63@ 68 
No. 1 com..... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 6u No. 1 com..... 110 115 120@125 125 130 No. 2 com. A 33 36 35@ 38 38@ 40 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 37 40@ 4h No. 2 com..... 50 50@ 5 55@ 60 No. 2 com. B.. 22@ 25 25@ 28 28@ 30 
—_ The following are the prevailing redwood 
whee Pegecinn. it Ne tk Shoe isieeremmaniidamaaiiaasag: /4 9 8/4 prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
Uieodneweda 5 an : 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— Selects saben ' 3G 30 95 5 03 100 ““ Bevel Siding, Ya- Inch, §1S2E 
New Grades No. 1 shop...... 47@ 50 60 68@ 75 lear. —A"—, “B” 
Factory 3’-7" 8’-20° 3’-7" a 9 8’-20’ 
Factory Random widths— Oe ee $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $88.28 
Selects Shop Box Peck No. 1 com..... 32 40 42 eee natier 86.25 46.25 88.25 
oe $118 sp $106. 50 $ 76.50 £0. $46. 80 $29. 50 $26. 50 No, 2 com..... 25 adie wee com, | Octet 85.25 45.25 Bs. 35 48. 3 87.25 
eee ” 4 . , “ Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
6/4 ... 126.60 114.5 89. 7 61.50 31.50 28.50 OEE wc dundee uade eee we $38 $30 ° 
8/4 "11 13895 12295 97:25 69.25 83.25 SRSG | 1ST H 18%... ccccccrccrccace 47 38 ° ee 


10/4 ... 141.26 128.26 103.25 75.25 ..... «weeee 
12/4... 141.25 128.25 103.25 75.25 ..... woeee 
16/4 ... 146.25 133.25 108.25 80.25 ..... «6. 
Boards 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
EES (Oo Ie os ccc ction ce ctuenss $51.50 $36.50 $31.50 
—— —_ one Lengths 


Chr. D 
1x 4 to 12”. $108, 00 ‘s 98 00 $90.00 $80.00 $62.00 
ks 2 to 11’ 

spec. wdths ee 00 98.00 90.00 89. - 62.00 
ESE ee08% 115.00 106.00 98.00 88.09 69.00 

For 5/4, add $5 to above eg for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 


Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 


4/4...$110.00 $ 90.00 $62.00 $50.00 $34.00 
5/4... 115.00 95.90 75.00 50.00 34.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 75.00 50.00 34.00 
8/4... 120.00 100.00 $2.00 52.00 34.00 
10/4... 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 34.00 
12/4. 130.00 120.00 90.00 54.00 34.00 
Boards 
1x6,8&10” 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common......$52.00 i 0 | rere 
No. 2 common...... 36.50 | ee eee 
WGC iti ceucsccereee Rien —eewa $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 


No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop cornmmon common 
4/4 ....$ 95.00 $77.00 $47.00 $37.00 $29.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
6/4 .... 105.00 84.00 64.00 39.00 31.00 
8/4 .... 110.00 89.00 69.00 40.00 35.00 


Boards 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 1” rand. 


No. 1 common. .$39.00 $39.00 $40.00 $48.00 ..... 
No. 2 common.. 32.00 32.00 34.00 36.00 ..... 
WPCGE. itavwiceee cates sida “sevde, aus $24.00 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The following are 
average prices today f.o. b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
2” BAG cispiviuncntaeaniacwenns $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S1S or S2S 


anal 
1x4 to 12” Hea D 
incld. S28. $106. 50 $96. 50 $90. 50 $78. 50 $60.50 


Common Cynden, os a 
No. No. 8 
SD” Baeikws cen cdances $33. 00 $31. 60 $25.00 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o. b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Row 
4/4 Sale edrea ane’ $121.75 ‘$73. 75 $48.75 $26.75 
Ae Gi waaixa alesos 126.75 83.7 75 60.75 29.75 
Sere er ere 129.75 86.75 63.75 29.75 
En ne 137.75 94.50 71.50 30.50 
iL Sere Cee ee 142.75 104.75 (i Sere 
SAE Sched aneeee es 142.75 104.75 i? _aeeeee 
o /t eee 147.75 109.75 S24e* wkexs 
WOGM FANG O16 co diok e cc aden cdcsdesacecea $24.76 
Finish, $1S or S2S 
- ear Heart A B Cc D 
1x4—10” . -$106.00 $ 96.00 $ 88.00 $ 78.00 $60.00 
EMEA, Kéhsodwe 113.00 104.00 96.00 86.00 67.00 
BME exkcuwns 126.00 136.00 108.00 105.00 ..... 
SEES” ddscsaas 136.00 126.00 118.00 115.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 No 3 
PPP nsctensceatiowuaed $48.75 $33.75 $28.25 
EMEP Sicccuckdsccesecvadsaes 55.75 38.75 28.25 


Flooring, Celling, — Drop Siding 


A C C&Rtr dD 
1x4, 6 & 8”. .$106.50 $8) OG. “ascaa $85.50 $60.50 
he X4 & 6” bev. 

i ee 49.00 46.00 $41.00 ..... 28.50 
3ungalow bev- 

el siding: 
EES” cscs §6“Can oo eee oe Cre 
PASO” ese $2.25 73.2 25 wnt (Geme “aeewe 


“No. 1 Cumvme Pickets 
et 1%x1\” 1x3” 


a aoeerer errr Te $25.75 $38.25 $45.50 
Dé dvandsnwancchaness 29.50 43.75 52.00 
Panel Stock, 8” and Wider 
yan ye" 5” %” 
$45.25 $53.00 $68.00 $84.75 
Lath 
Rete Re. SAG rescdenacs dawidcdsxctuawencnadee $8.95 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
$115 


lf PCC CCEE COTE OTE $90 $95 $95 $100 
OO eer ee 77 R45 &5 90 95 
5 47 62 62 12 17 
No. 1 common ..... 36 38 38 40 ate 
No. 2 common ..... 26 28 28 29 wea 
Boards 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
No. 1 common....... $40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common....... 28.00 31.00 32.00 34.00 
Peck 
A GO isis cis thatacnidansdiaccextidi $20.00 





For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 
ination of 18’ and 20’. 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Bungalow Siding, S1S2E 





For rough bungalow siding, add $2. 
Special patterns, add $4. 


Random Shop, neveno* $2S, 5” and Up, 


Lg LM 1%” 2” 2%" 3” 4” 57-6" 
$42.50 $52.50 $52.50 $45.50 $75.00 $78.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-iInch Finish—Rough, S2S or 84S 

-———Clear———__, ————__“A”——_.. 

83°-44%4’ 5’-7’ 8’-20’ 8'-444’ 5’-7’ 8’-20’ 

. a. 7. = $88, = $42.50 = po $83. = 
90.5: 42.50 > wee 


49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 ~— 


.50 ' . ‘i 
70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88. ‘50 
72.50 _ 96.50 67.50 shana 91.50 

eae GEee «sees 87.50 

For mar lengths, er $2; no charge fer elimi- 
nation of 8’ t 

For cusnean rain clear, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, da $1 

For 22’ and on ‘ add $6 to 8’-20’; 26’-32’, add 
$14. 


Wide Clear Finish, Rough or S28, Random, 8-20’ 





1° 1%- -] 2” b ad 
14” wcccccceees $112.50 $119.5 $117.50 $122.00 
1B” wcccccccees 117.50 124.50 122.50 127.00 


129.50 127.50 182.00 





159.50 157.50 162.00 


For 84S, add $2. 
For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 
specified lengths. 
Thin Finish, $2S, 8’ to 16’ 
lear ——— rr tine yp 


” 5%” 54” 
BY wcccccccccce $63.50 $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
4” wcccccccccce 64.75 77.75 63.00 15.50 
BY cccccccccess 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
OP wccccccccece 66.00 79.25 64.25 77.00 
BF nccccccceces 66.00 79.25 65.50 78.50 
10” wcccccccccce 66.75 80.00 66.00 79.25 
B nccccces eoes 68.75 82.25 68.00 81.50 
47-12”) occ cccce 66.25 79.25 65.00 77.75 


Trimmings, ‘4’ to 7’, and what “A” develops, 
shipped at $1.50 less. 
For 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12” 
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Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 





SOUTHERN PINE 


4.—Following is a recapitulation of f. 0. b. 


mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended Nov. 25: 















































Week ended— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Week ended— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Week ended— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Week ended— Nov. 25 Nov. 18 
Flooring Ceiling Boards Siding 
1x4 B&better —_ 02 $48.06 5 No. 2c : ; 19.5 1x6” Novelty— 7 
nick... 26 “anil ate, wah . 2 common— On 44.30 49.46 
No. 2 com. 20.12 11.90 beaded an, cS eetit s 14.75 ao 8 Shiplap .. 26.00 24.50 IO. 2 COM. o<.002 000 41.90 41.41 
1x3 B&btr. rift... 75.00 78.00 . oe . 1x 8 & wider S28.. 22.00 ..... a aN rs 24.38 25.26 
No. 1 com. rift. ..... 67.50 ixtO Biipianp «.... a 22.00 i CS) eae 10. 10.14 
oS ape tere : Boards SOE os bss ender aceks 22.14 | 1x6” Bevel— 
1x3 B&better |... 58.75 58.30 | B&better— Sa al *g 2 eee 22.50 
No. 1 com.... 47.00 48.88 1x 4 & up rough NO. 6 Common— ENO EE ere oP 10.22 
No. 2 com.... 20.95 20.88 kiln dried shiplap 45.00 ..... OE Ae a's giowideie aes 16.00 
NG; B OOM. 0 66 6.05%. 12.21 1S SG svcsewes 58:00 cess 3% 8 DES kcwsvdvs 15.50 14.00 %x6”" Square edge— 
1x2 B&better . 49.00 48.00 fe 1B OES ooscuscns oe —_——e 1x 8 Shiplap Seeatehy TBO cee Ba&be 26.32 
1x6 No. 1 com......... 31.00 1x 8 Short D4S BE00 occas (Pe) ——— se ROBO secccpces a oo beeen eens eck | S878 
No. 2 com.... 22.50 27.00 1x10 Short D48S BB300:.. su%.% 1x12 D4 Sic Gi Shear bn (ashe 18.50 9 Zt COM. ce sseeee 11:70 10:50 
No. 3 com.... 17.50 758 OS ipa Se 52.00 | No, 2 COM...+++++- , ' 
1x12 Short D4S BOO aie e a Mill run— 
Ceill i inai seis otis 42.00 Shingles, 4x18 
elling No. 1 common— en) eee. “OC ‘ 
ROME itlclibna ee ois. Gases 42.00 Ph. es ees dios ore 
1x4 B&better 6 900) asiee% BS DB DSS Ki eacevee sinvee 48.00 Air dried .... ..... 23.54 LR aE 2.17 2.13 
4 1 com.... 42.61 46.00 DE Se BE. oko Kw om 40s wre 44.83 ee 24.07 N 5.00 
‘ ‘ r t Mo. 1 heart pme. .0<: s202 ) 
= COM...+ Bio 21.75 1x 6 & wider No. 1 RAND «is ates as suetal eveliayelacalacsiele 42.00 No. 2 cypress......-- CS ee 
fox3% Hebetter -« 3a 41.67 cnm. & C, B28; <csiscs 35.00 “ 
No. 1 com. 37.50 35.57 ele ene 46.67 44.00 Roofers r 
No. 2 com. 15.55 16.25 E20 DES. 65005:%% SOBT- os aes eee . wr ha SER 
No. 3 rs cull... ae 7 ee 1x6 No. - ae b+ 52 22.75 No. 1 std. kiln dried 5 48 5.58 
7.x8Y, B&bette 2918 29.77 | No. 2 common— No. 3 com.... 15.00 16.50 aoe) a eee ‘ey eae 45 
wxXoA Hebetter . 9. No. 1 std. air dried.. 4.70 4.50 
No. 1 com.... 24.50 24.27 RE ES) oc e ices 23.72 23.67 Partiti No. 1 green ........ | ee 
No. 2 com.... 12.95 18.57 1x 6 & wider S2S....... 22.50 artition No. 2 std. kiln dried. 4.00 ..... 
No. 3 com.... 17.50 5.50 ae OPO. oo55a56's) desis 24.43 1x4 No. 2 COM. <1. «0% ° 22.00 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during the week ended Dec. 2 in sections named : 
Bir- Hat- Kan Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan 
Alex- ming- tica- sas Alex- ming- ties- 8a8 Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City 
La, Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring Fencing, 81S oe r eee ae — 
; = Ox. *, ae ee ye aes 5. 
1x3” EG B&better Sade .... 80.00 84.75 79.80 | No. 1, 1x4”, 16’ ...... 85.90 at xeceic TS , ‘ 12’ vo... oe. 200 24.44 25.98 
Oe gt OO isis athe caverns Other engths e ... 40.00 35.60 16’ ...... 29.58 25.00 25.13 27.81 
No. he aicomers ee. 60.00 ‘ a: 150", 16". .<60 6.26 “Ae ceo IA 18&20’ 30.00 ..... 30.00 28.70 
NO; Do cescers sas RIOD cients, cenens Other lengths ... 45.50 41.00 37.55 10’to20’ 30.00 See. Latees 
FG Bé&better ..... an 60.00 63.63 60.06 No. 2 (all lengths)— Sa, Te cawwes steee vance Mee Bee 
coe B aseeeoe a Soe a1 12 nas BE cckstustyeniaaks 16.81. 18.00 16.43 Pee MII 25100 29:17 28.47 
sine T&be La cereeies a ee See coe ae se wnenneiaecacdNaia 22.33 25.00 '23.57 22.49 . 18&20’ ..... 27.00 29.93 28.74 
8G it.) ere aperen 5.5 § Q" 4 9 
enone MUL WLLL ULL soi50 | No. 8, (alt lengths)— lt: ion ee 
anaes Te: W seceecceeersccess saree 21.00 18.48 14.84 : 95.60 26.50 29°71 
FG Batter pakied 51.58 52.07 48.91 50.70 1x6 sete e eee eeeees 18.00 18.00 17.97 19.79 27.00 25.25 31.94 
Bot ae et or eee Boards. 818 or 828 ae oc 
No. 1 ........ 43.00 44.00 42.10 ..... No. 1, 1x8”, 14 and 16°... 87:88 ...... sas) BSS oie, 
No. 2 ........ 27.82 20.47 21.30 25.98 Other lengths ....... sete s cose 46:00 87.01 aces 
b ws 13.72 12.50 ..... 1x10”, 14 and, 16’ SCBT ois sccon SOS : 15.74 
1x6” No. 35.00 35.23 Other lengths ....... wees MARE snccre “BOWS 
No. 23.28 23.65 1x12”, 14 and 16’ A642 oiscs -ccese ABIOD Longleaf 1 Timbers 
No. 19.00 17.58 Other lengths ....... wees. 48.25 45.00 48.96 No. 1 Sq.E&S, S48, 20’ and under— 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’)— 8” betes a aecae sein ein aes ++. 29.40 29.21 
AGG EO 28 sss ss onsets scion) 220 BENS cnx: | cc . reves 82.72 
4x4" B&better ........ nearer 39.25 39.62 Mt cis neh.tke Secpnvke 24.00 23.58 ..... 28.71 LO eee eee eee e eens : 35.50 
Le pereorere rae net edniiekeaes 24.00 23.52 24.20 14” were eee eeceeeeees . 42.84 
~ No. 2 asid.6 aoe ee es 18.50 14.47 aa 18.00 MIO utetesonceatne sow 25.87 25.80 26.30 
x B&better ........ 3.22 5.0 42.50 41.83 
_ 4 peeene te 87.33 39.30 41.00 37.02 “x8, te ee 19.59 19.05 No. 1, %", 4? oo sees sees 5.45 5.28 
ND conn sacueaecs 17.62 18.70 20.17 18.00 = spulaey ilteippnaceedate 6 4725 «18,87 No. 2, 3%”, 4° w.ccecceee + 5.03 
% x4” Tl I al aa -.+.. 14.00 11.00 ..... = LE cee cee Plt 20:25 19/74 
A é er 45.00 Aaees .--. 83.40 1x12” 21.50 21.50 20.17 19.10 
ovan 79) EE DEKE cece reece eee eens eal. . . , 5 
BO. DP ose eagerness 1 27.00 re No. 4, all widths and En acer a ES a ae 18.53 
nents 7.94 Sand 10" oe. ccs. 20.50 
Partition BS cece ccreevevee . eee 12’ and longer 20.25 
1x4 & 6” B&better 54.17 56.00 54.16 Roofers Car Material 
ane ee rrr ee ee ae |. 24.71 21.25 (All 1x4 and 6”)— 
Ne. iy cis para beteg 27.75 26.75 BRR” Winlewucsweneners ~ SECO Sicce Bé&better, 9 and 18’ .. 63.15 
1x6” abettes sence peels 58.25 conte 10 and 20’ 58.00 
Shislep RS Sacer: 44.00 
Bevel Siding : i 12 and 14’ 56.73 
ictitiebiidies ...... ‘enc | ter Gee 31.60 aa08 REST eS Cra bag 4 
No. Dees eeeee eee, 27.00 Sind: 1x10”, 14 & 16’ ...... teva 35.50 No. 1, 9 and 18’ .... 50.00 
= | eoraees 17.00 18.38 PRsgine lengths ....... 35.50 nee OF 2.2... 47.70 
5 x6 Batetior 5 reiwrevesoe oii 43.00 2 (10 to 20’)— RETR S ARE aE aN 36.00 
Sc uacisdorete eiaib en 24.32 23.27 28.64 24.27 BBE sc re oterunin hare 48.00 
Drop Siding 1210" Sareea ae ah atiakon 24.89 24.02 20.16 24.56 5’ and multiples 35.00 
Ix4 or 6” B&better..... os . («0 ("32 ee nee dans nee eee ia aie 
eee Gira eee as 44.00 45.00 43.87 44.45 pp Ses em ee iopeioae TE e+ . oy | aed Lining 
No 2 arbi aeercetue 30.54 27.50 27.26 29.40 ESR oe 20.00 18.75 19.44 | B&better, 2x6”, 9’ or re 74.25 
8 eee . 17.75 17.00 
wiih Car Decking 
B&better rough— nis No. 1, 2x 4”, 31. 29.31 31.69 No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 20’ 34.33 . 
1x6 to 12” ........... 52.00 _ 30. 28.88 30. Car Sills 
DT xcundnagvaeneeaak 44.00 wn “ 31.73 30.84 | s48, Sq.E&S— 
| eee 44.00 abe 3.83 32.62 34.16 gh Petree rrrtee 43.00 ..... 
1x5 and 107 002221 55.00 65.00 er. o_o 28.00 38 tne cenensce 45.00 ..... 
ERE pie 65.00 2x 6", 10° ....-. 28.25 27.63 29.27 Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ 43.00 39.00 
1%, - to 12” 000i ill., 73.00 12” ...... 27.20 27.41 27.18 GROEN 5 cases: cs 45.00 ..... 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.... 70.23 16° ont? | 28-30 27.72 28.12 Up to 10”, 34 to 36’ ..+. 43.00 
B&better Surfaced— eee ae ogo 30.10 37’ We erure tous Rip area ace eee 45.00 
1x6 to 12” ........ 53.25 2x 8”, 10’ pone 28°50 30.90 nag Dag PO ae ee nee 
ET sashovsssiccaud 6677 ot). 568i eee 28:72 30.64 29.69 un te ee + oe 
BMD sine visrvseabesies 56.45 54.25 56.90 aoe 30.72 31.34 29.76 BRito- dO’... san. . T5800 : 
Bo idsack eorers.aiceecineis 57.03 59.20 56.73 18&20’ $2.20 33.50 33.14 Up to 14”, 34 to 36"... 43,00 : seees 
1x5 and 10” ......... 64.50 66.25 66.00 10’t020’ 33.33 ape ae ae 38 to 40° a ; tt Be b0 
BRN oe Scicmiccargon.on 67.08 65.12 2x10”, 10’ ...... nae ce MME 2 ie wee | ase vet 
1%x4 to 12”. 122 105! 69.75 72.03 12’ ...... 31.75 28.52 30.77 Up to 9”, 34 to 36’ 41.05 
1% and 2x4 to 12”... 71.73 HO naive 31.73 82.00 32.78 38°... 43.00 
15%x4 to 12” ........ 58.00 18&20 33.60 BAO. Sease) | eae orc wits ra 
epic ieee ae oon 107t020' 33.380 eer eee Car Framing 
ee 47.00 50.50 2x12”, 10" ...... ea 28.00 31.48 | 10” & over, 20’ & under 43.00 
ee erhert tee 47:00 BF ood 83.08 28.61 32.83 
Ix5 and 10” were shattded RE 34.15 35.50 34.87 Stringers 
ee Oe ve srete ris 53. sot 18&20° 35.33 36.94 36.61 90 es Heart, 7x16 and — a 
“. a ee enpe tae 53.00 56.50 ‘ 
14%x4 to 12” 69.00 10’t020’ 35.18 ae “ner 26 to Se she ie.c 0 60's 86K 58.00 
so omc a + ' No. 2, 82 2°, 9° ...:.. BOa8 26.50 29.55 Sq.E., 30 to 82’ ...... - 54.00 
— Casing and Base = seen Peed as ae waar Cone 
etter— rec 28.5 25.2 28. h 14”, 20° 
py cease 65.00 62.23 18&20" 32.00 se ae i ae —— 49.00 
OS TL | eae eee a Sneiaia 64.09 10’to20’ 32.00 2G6.20. oss: . 
2x 6”, 10’ ...... 1.) 23:00 23.35 sail Ties 
Jambs 1° |. .... 56 ...., sae meat | See": ©. Se pet. mene. 32.00 
B&better— ee ® 25.00 25.00 91.55 22 74 No. 1 Sq Tune ee ee pes 28.50 
ee ee 70.25 18&20’ |. 25.50 ..... 23.63 24.30 Longleat’ Paving Block Stock 
1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6”.. 70.28 10’to20’ 25.50 ghee ee Mo: 1 BAAS .....2..cs0 23.00 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Dec. 1: 








= Flooring Fencing and Boards Dimension—Dressed P Ceiling & Partition 
ti ige grain— N No. 1 No. 2 ¥,” 5g” te a 
dai cectunness ae 5.25 | 1x 4” Sue dinte one | 12, 34. 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Cig. Cig. Clg. Part r 
ie. eee en, OS eee $36.50 $18.75 $15.00 ' 
lag lah oe ae BRE cesscaaevess 37.00 “23.75 19.00 | .,16 16 gh eee 8anee $45.00 $47.50 $57.00 $51.25 
ao . 2 Bo .peerer are 32s 2e50 2h00 | $90.50 $93.00 2x4" $27.25 $29.50 | No.1 ...02.7: 39.00 39.25 42.50 49.75 
Re Grenan ease kane wR aes 8 2 RON os es 38.00 24.50 20.25 27. 25 29.50 2x 6” 23.75 25.50 ROWS eaceiues ss 621.2 25 ** 28.50 
Flat grain— BND aca vxicunsien 48.25 27.50 21.50 | 30.25 32.50 2x 8° 25.00 27.00 
B&better ...........0.. 30. 31:25 33.00 2x10" 26.00 28.50 ei : 
re a 15 45. Finish—Dressed a ae, ae ee, re Meet i 30:50 $5.50 
NE Re eaten Ate ' 5.78 B&better C RE S08 ts Sap : 
En mee $60.50 $55.25 S2S&CM—Shiplap ‘ Moldings . 
Casing and Base _ tt —, ngage tntesensnsses oe. 58.50 Pe i2 Ra 15% and under........ 26 percent discount f 
etter x5, SS eee ee a? GGeeen BO cnecaecemanes a. 24. 19.00 Be OOM QO io cece 20 
MW: ciicrsrtinsncncensanniadl $72.50 | 1%, 1%, 2"x4 to 87201011! 73.15 WOE SET nc nte cannes 36.75 25.50 20.25 | —— eames anaes 
CY ces an tis cawie ssc 75.50 | 1%, 1%4, 2”x5, 10, 127.222: 76.25 OOF SYS cncccuaekans 37.50 25.50 20.50 **None sold. 














NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 4.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. Norfolk: i 





Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
4/4 .......+--+-$58.00@60.00 — $35.50@37.00  $25.00@26.00  $21.50@22.50 | Lath, No. 1.$ 6.50@ 7.00 Roofers, 6”. .$29.00@30.00 Das, 6". 
seine a wa 3.50@65.50  40.00@42.00  26.00@27.00 .....@..... No. 2. 4.50@ 5.00 8”. . 29:00@30.00 ett to , 
_ | Beeoownpgery G5.50@07.50 420004400 26:00027.00 1 L@ LL Factory, 2”.. 28.00@31.00 10”. . 29.50@30.50 10". ! 68: 00 @ 72.00 | 
| iabeopiainics 68.00@71.00  46.00@48.00 .....@..... see @euees | Sizes, 2”.... 23.00@27.00 12”... 31.50@32.50 12”.. 73.00@77.00 H 
Rough 4/4— ” ues . 
er eka nants 63.5065.50 41.50@43.50 —-28,00@ 29.00 —-26.00@27.00 | _, Pinished a , Ba. SR Romes Ne. 8 No. 4 
OP chuiceasanets 65.50@67.50  43.00@ 45.00 —-28.50@ 29.50 —-27.00@ 28.00 | Flooring, #°x2% and 3" rift...... $83.50@88.50 §$.....@..... $.....@..... 
SP” cancosavidess 70.50@73.00 46.50@48.50  30.50@31.50  28.00@29.00 ve 2% and 8”......... 57.00@66.00 = 46.00@51.50 = 26.50@ 30.00 
Bark strips, Nos. 1 and 2 $39. 50@41. 00 Bark strip artition, Ceiling, %” ee ee ee a 35.00 @37.00 26.50 @ 27.50 14.50@ 15.50 
— 15.00 @ 16.00 nS tee ee $46.50@48.50 Be x tse e id cadiseuten 37.50@39.00 28.50@30.00  —17.50@ 19.00 
Cull red heart. ..écssce 12.00@13.00 PURGE | oc cca cacaunnawedcxes 57.00 @ 66.00 46.00@51.50 26.50 @30.00 





NORTHERN PINE 


The northern pine market is strong. In all items of No. 1 boards there were reductions, ranging from $2 to $4. Prices of Nos. 2 and 3 boards 
are unchanged. There were advances of $2 in No. 4 boards and in No. 4 rough fencing. Prices f.o.b. Duluth follow: 














Common Boarps, RougH— FENcING, RouGH— 
6’ 8’ 10° 12° 14416’ 18’ 20° ” 6’ 8° 10,12414° 16’ 18420’ 
No. 1, $62.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $70.00 $70.00 ©; NOL ism Se $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
68.00 74.00 76.00 71.00 76.00 76.00 INN aa dédccccuncea Gee 49.00 51.50 54.00 54.00 
73.00 80.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 i. INO Bebdscedecsace Gee 33.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 
No. 2, 51.00 54.00 56.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 4”, No. 1........0.+++ 56.00 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.00 
54.00 57.00 57.00 54.00 59.00 61.00 ING Be dcatenccedas Ge 42.00 47.00 53.00 j 
59.00 64.00 64.00 59.00 66.00 69.00 DRG Stccdaecaccease eee 29.00 31.50 32.50 31.50 
No. 3, rg sree ia bp bo bye No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $30; 6”, $31. 
: 35.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 5” fencing, same as 6”. 
For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $32. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1; S48, add $1. 
For S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1B, add $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- or %-Iinch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Stugrr, $181B— SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
4 4 = = dh iy a dd ‘B&bett $56.00 $56.00 E $29. 00 $29.0 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $39.00 $38.00 $38.00 $39.00 $41.00 $41.00 etter ...-e- so 00 e900. > oo -00 
2x 67. 38-00 36.00 38.00 37.00 37.00 38.00 40.00 40.00 MS tteeeees tteeeeee tee pry aa Norway, C&better... 48.00 46.00 
2x 8" 20. Gaee 37.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 39.00 41.00 41.00 coccccccccvoccouces le ° 
a» . ee pe bw aa ee pp oa aes Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
a 42.00 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 48.00 48.00 Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 
aces Oe , * Is , ’ Y aaa 
15 , h, deduct 75 cents; D&M | 8Tades. 
ome Le a aa sialeaeitadiniaaesiainateaatiai = — Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN } Chicago, Dec. 6.—The following cross tie prices 
Seattle, Wash., Dec. 6.—The following prices Portland, Ore., Dec. 6.—Fir prices today, f.o.b. | Prevail, f.o.b. Chicago: 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported | mills are as follows: wastes y inter ey 
today: Vertical Grain Flooring Oak Sap Pine 
ae. No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch f $1.70 $1.05 
ig railing , deylddeadeacsiadunnsas 4. 0. xa”, 8’, 9-inch face..... . 05 
Brice P sa ‘Fear ~— No. 2 cae vt ieteiph ee Sec eecscseneacone "ae No. 4, 7x8" 8"; 8-inch face..... 1.60 95 
Floori : WS ONRRii csc VeddxeenGecndassevacndus 42.00 _ > pm 2 ser — eeces +2 * 
ooring ; eee. ae athe No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face..... .35 7 
1x4” No. 2 clear v. g.......$52.00 $47.00 $49.00 | 1*8 and 1%x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 63.50 | No. 1, 6x6", 8’, G-inch face..... 1:20 65 
10. 3 i ( ‘oo | ti(‘<‘é(té*«*C NN 8 Clear. ee eee eee eee 
No & ane belies we an'60 ae — Slash Grain Flooring Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
ING: 2 SB cciwccsctes. 4 35.00 ddan weirs se than white oak; sap cypress 20 cents less than 
1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 41.00 ergs 41.00 1x4” No. 2 clear and better. ....cccccccccccs 39.00 white oak. 
ING. SM Be sinevackexe 36.00 uae eels No. F CIM coc icdccccsce Dandestnwewanwas 35.00 
Stepping 1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............-- 42.00 ‘ Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $43 per thousand 
No. 2 and better clear... 68.00 67.00 ee oke INO & ClGe 5 cccxacdeaduacdusawdncucee 39.00 eet. Switch Bridge 
_ er ion a ae Vertical Grain Stepping Ties Plank 
xs anc Core ee eet yr kes a9. 06. wade , 
Casing and base .......... 66.00 63.00 ae 1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.06 al sickened yesh ae $46.00 
Ceiling Finish Es circ kcddeonenenses 45.00 45.00 
52x4” No. 2 and better ... 37.00 oe 37.00 No. 2 clear and better... .ccccccccccvcs sicue CE 
IQs SD sadownaes anaes pe owned ye Ceiling 
wy _ 2 3 +7 cee & e eeree oo. ) 7 
sa No. 3 = evvertie 35.00 sees ssse+ | 5x4” No. 2 clear and better........ eerere 38.00 St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The following cross 
Drop Siding Ok B CME caccdaccnstecadwesuen sutice ae tie prices prevail, f. 0. b. St. Louis: 
1x6” No. 2 and better .... 42.00 39.00 40.00 1x4” No. 2 clear and better..............+ 39.00 - 
ING: S Sic dccamcsese cues 36.50 aaa aaa RENE OMMNPO ade os cowie cawetea ead 35.00 wees 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 ° e a Siae 
ih ell WE iad xn cxexnens 9.50 16.50 17.50 Drop Siding and Rustic Oak ap Pine 
UX12” eee ee eee cree eens 20.00 19.00 +++++ | 1x6” No. 2 clear and better............ scees S00 _ 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.47 $1.12 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E i: Be iiiatadsicainn cnveccscecees SOON] Ee S Seas aaa mee means: eT a 
O26", IS GOGO’ oc cciccsces 20. 50 18.50 18.50 ' i" Ite No. 3 pe iF | Fm =. eee 105 a 
Plank and Small Timbers nine emails No. 1, 6x6”, 8’; 6-inch face.... .95 70 
4x4”, 12 to 16’, 848...... 21.50 = 19.50 | Fir dimension— 
guts’, 12 to 16", B46; «3. 21.00 we wenae 14-foot or shorter, over list........cccece $1.00 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
Timbers, 32’ and sedec 16- to 20-foot, Over list. csc6 ccccssccccceces 2.00 than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
ORIG GES caae ten 4.00 21.00 reat 22-foot and longer, over list............... 2.00 | white oak. 
Vertical Grain eo Shop Boards ......+- oveeande beds snasevd dwdnsedas eee —- ne 
8/4 Select 54.00 Small timbers ........ oe» List 
a? ae ea ‘777! | 6x6” and larger timbers, ‘oft Rail B ‘list... Pe re eee $45.00 $45.00 
BiG ee ic aulnaes ohomaueane 19.50 pared ae Fir lath, per thousand, dry..............+. 4.50 j A "EEE 5 SENT TES 43.00 43.00 
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Goldsboro N. C. Pine 





A Corner of One of Our Yards 


Runs uniform in quality and grades—the result of Modern 
Mill equipment and a determination to give big value. 


Well Assorted Stocks Insure Prompt Service 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 


TELECODE 




















Our Saw Mill at Arringdale 


e 
N. C. P Ine Few woods equal N. C. Pine 


for all ‘round building needs 
always a and when you order from us 


i — ‘Jj B uy you get big values. 


DAILY CAPACITY:—Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 


MILLS : — Arringdale, Va.; Franklin, Va.; Wallace, N. C. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg.. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 














FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Dec. 2.—The following prices 
were realized on fir, western hemlock and cedar 
for the week ending Dec. 2: 

DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. 
LS gre $56.50 $46.00 114x3”....$59.50 $48.50 
rr 52.00 46.00 1%4x4”.... 56.50 48.50 
re 55.50 48.00 1%4x6”.... 58.50 48.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
aE $38.00 $35.00 11%4x3”....$49.50 $38.50 
"reer 38.00 35.00 1%x4”.... 46.50 38.50 
DEO v.08 41.00 39.00 1%4x6”.... 48.50 38.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
UG, ee Oe SRO 0 onc kseec.caes owe $65.00 $55.00 
Te. FONE 200 16 vicks ccoseevisrees 67.00 57.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 
RE Ag ING atc aia Satelaig wis AVa a Oia e ERR SE $55.00 $49.00 
Ea RE  REB eer rae Marcng eree eee 56.00 50.00 
1x 5, BIMNEEe Sco winch paces toawes 57.00 51.00 
ME PE pte sp wha Soe aceres tras is oi ore ooo WA 59.00 53.00 
1% 4x8, OO DR oo isaeseccar 60.00 54.00 
EO OE ee 59.00 53.00 
ae pn Crt, S ONE 2” oicikc ckcoxswcs 67.00 61.00 
Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, and Partition 
SOE” os cie's 35.00 $30.00 %x6”..... $38.50 $33.50 
A — $7.00 31.50 5 x6”..... 40.50 35.00 
Ut ee 35.50 380.50 %x6"..... 39.00 34.00 
i 2 ne 38.00 35.00 PRO oes: 41.50 38.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
a $36.00 $33.50 1x6”...... $40.00 $37.50 
a $3.00 35.00 Ix8”.....% 47.00 44.00 
Fir Battens 
Be. oo siweesa's .S 2 wee OCG. cance $ .90 
BS Wy NBs os vesacies Me. Ce Os Caen cigewes 95 
Lath 
PAE; OP CROURBRG oie ices cievetenns ence ees $ 4.25 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
Lo . pe fe cl Ue > | Gera $18.00 $15.00 
MEER a eeae Said wnalekeloeeaeacns 16.00 13.00 
a 6" SU iels Vs we EUR ED sels BS TIE WIRE 16.50 138.50 
pe RE | re 17.50 14.50 
1x12; SEE Oca a sree Vkioaelee eee o 18.00 15.00 
14x8 Or TG, TIGR" a oiccscccces sews 20.00 17.00 
pO re rr re 18.50 15.50 
14%4x8 "Raa a eR ee 19.50 16.50 
Common Planks and Small ioe 
eS) | Se ape eee renee $20.50 $17.50 
EG, BEE MEG 68 sks ee eens ves rcosens 20.00 17.00 
Ee AM Salata aio xcarsedidin sve alecare S.ccs Coe 26,50 
OKIG; BRIS, ARIS” saicsiewececcersssevs 21.50 18.50 
a Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
poy yo V No.1 No.2 
m. com. com. 
2x8, 2x4” . $19.00 $16.00 CRIA" goad $21.50 $18.50 
2x0, 2x8”... 18.50 15:60 2x16"..... 22.50 19.50 
. | ae 19.50 16.50 LO 6 658-40 24.50 21.50 
hs al rr 2660. 20:00 2020" vccce 26.50 23.50 
Common Trae, ,2x4", S$1S1E 
CP ciara $18.00 $15.00 i ere $21.00 $18.00 
a 19.00 16.00 4° pea 22.00 19.00 
EO bscauns 20.00 17.00 Be oss ecine 24.00 21.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under .. 
ped 1 Sel. No. 1 Sel. 


m. com com. com. 
ox 6". $21. 00 $24. 00 18x18"... -$25.00 $28.00 
10x10”. ... 22.00 25.00 20x20".... 26.50 29.50 
i" see eee «6 OO Se ea" 2k 2008 86sLoO 
16x16”.... 28.00 26.00 st - 31.00 34.00 
Common Timber 
34 to 40’..$23.00 $26.00 72 to "30". $48. po $51.00 
42 to 50’.. 27.00 30.00 82to 90’. 58.0 61.00 
52 to 60’... 33.00 36.00 92 to 100’. 58. 00 73.00 
62 to 70’.. 39.00 42.00 


Ties, Rough 

DOs eebuiccnicnne $14.00 i) SOON $16.00 
ENE sia ceessin ooas%s 4.00 NOK Bavchceciesoee 
HEMLOCK— 

Boards, S1S or Shiplap 

~~ 1 por 2 No.1 No.2 

om. com. com. 
1x2 & 3”. $19. 00 $18. ‘00 1% & 1% 

LL ee 7.00 14.00 x 4”....$19.00 $16.00 
MEO 6 cise: iv 50 14.50 x 6" 366. feue 1h 
1x8 &10”. 18.50 15.50 x 8&10” 20.50 17.50 
DI” 5. saa 19.00 16.00 x13". 21.00 18.00 


14%x2 & 3” 21.00 18.00 
RED CEDAR— 


Common Boards and Shiplap 


ne $15.50 $10.50 1x10”..... $18.00 $13.00 
BES 0:6 406 46:00 300 Ext?” .. 2.63% 19.00 14.00 
TES Sarco 17.00 12.00 

Flume Stock 
Ds ye $21.00 $16.00 1x10%..... $23.00 $18.00 
| 22:00 G00 IXEB" osc 24.00 19.00 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 4.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Shingles , 
Best Primes Economies 
Pas. cicsin cua era ciaatmere alee $5.38 $2.18 
Bein sa soarpywiteceu aniston 6.38 4.38 $3. 43 
Bo vais week Ontersie Peles 6.68 4.93 3.63 
Wr aia Riorertiniogiers eerace ae 6.68 4.93 3.68 
Lath, 3x1'% 
No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 8, 4-foot 
$9.05 $8.55 $4.05 
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CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2.—The following 
are average prices on California pines, f. 0.b. 
mill: 

California White Pine Mixed Pines 


Nos. 1 & 2 clr..$102.00 
© BGC twcsvesce 93.35 


D SGl6Ct...csse0 78.70 

No. 3 clear..... 81.40 

Inch shop ...:« 40.70 

No. IF shop..... 76.70 5 8.7 

NO. 2 SNOD..... 55.30 %, all = 16.60 

No. 3 shop..... 30.15 Form stock.. 19.25 

Shop, short..... 47.25 {7 rear 27.75 

STRING snk secs 50.65 _ 1 dimen.... 27.25 

Sugar Pine siding— 

Nos. 1 & 2 clr. .$167.50 Bé&btr. bev... 48.10 

Co BEIGE. ccc5 Ses 119.50 D bev........ 33.50 

No. 3 clear..... 98.10 Ebev........ 14.80 

Inch shop ..... 52.60 Stained «...<:- 29.75 

No. 1 ghop..... 78.45 C&btr. short.. 21.25 

No. 2 6nop..... 62.90 

No. 3 shop..... 30.85 ree ee 

Shop, short..... 47.25 No. 3 com. and 

Stgined ...<.+<. 69.35 btr. Lt teeeeeees $ 31.65 

EE exe texs 121.25 No. 4°com...... 14.35 
k oth NOG. sc ccsesewns 18.75 

No. 1 pine. $ 7.65 No. 1 dimen.... 23.95 

No. 3 pine...... 6.00 No. 2 dimen.... 15.30 

NO. & PING. ..6.. 2.40 Australian 

® Douglas Fir ae $ 69.10 

OMMON 2.0006 .385 

Ties & timbers 23.00 eemendel xT 

Dimension ..... meee.) Scena 
Cedar Panels 

aintsedeeeennds $ 35.00 White pine ....$ 91.00 
Battens Box 

chen enemawas $ 29.75 Bitvctevierccassse Beee 


WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 6.—The following are 
f.o.b. mill and f.0.b. Chicago shop prices: 


No.2 No.3 

com. com. 

We Sy 2 OOO cucu ecenweweweeunce $36.00 $21.00 

1x 6”, S" and 10". 10 €6 16° viciccccce 37.00 22.50 

1x12” BO RG OO 665% cn Ciacadnnecude 36.00 23.50 

1x13”, and wider, 10 to 16°... ccceucs 38.50 26.00 

No.4 No.5 

com. com. 

BRO OEE WIOOE oc cecieceucwevenacadt $19.00 $11.00 

SELEcCTS— 

tr. “—<— oonye 

iz 4”, @ and 6”, 10 to 20° ...... rte 00 $79.00 $63.00 

EMIGe scwanersesdrecececaneen es 88.00 83.00 72.00 

DEES Seacnnceiedauatocieaceaes 94.00 89.00 77.00 

ERGS” BN WIMEE. 6cccccnxsceves 99.00 94.00 82.00 

5/4, 6/4x4” and wdr., 10 to 20’ 97.00 92.00 80.00 

S/S GUNG: WIKGPksciicccucccccans 99.00 94.00 82.00 

SHop 82S, F.0.B. Cuo1caco— 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

ee BRO: G/4 i os wisvviwcdvccvanad $82.00 $67.00 $47.50 

SFO. Cibavaccidaccestvecvadsecney 95.00 77.00 47.50 


On straight orders for “No. 3 shop and better” 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Dec. 2.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir dre as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 


GP ec vcwewawer $56.50 $37.00 $20.00 
OC” .cacneccuces 56.50 38.00 25.50 
ae ag 56.50 35.00 24.50 
Be Sicwn wae d 59.00 36.00 25.50 
a (Ge: IGOR edad 9 (deeae. «ewes $19.00 $11.00 
IDAHO WHITE PINE, 16-Foot, INcH— 
a ee $61.00 $55.00 "$33. 00 
 ccvacacnet 62.00 56.00 37.00 
Se Ev Geurenet 60.00 52.00 37.00 
MOE “Waweemsees 63.00 62.00 37.00 
BO .icveskncaen 66.50 54.00 38.00 
a Ge WONOGP a tases. cueen kaw wi $21.50 $11.00 
WESTERN PINE SHop, S2S— 
Factory Com- 
¢ No.1 No. 2 No.3 mon 
o & 6/4.. Sy 50 $63. 50 $48.50 $28.50 
Sener eecua 8.50 73.50 68.50 ° 29.50 
404 SUERECCKEWntuee. cttw m, Cees ohece $34.25 
WHITE Fir, 6- To 20-Foot, INcH— 
4-6” 6” 8&10” 12” 4”"&wdr. 
ae Seer $25.00 $29.00 $30.00 $31.00 
IGOe: Dea ccenes.s 20.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 
NOs  Reeeksciewndsar caawe Giede, » strane $17.00 


The prices of the new grade of No. 2 white fir 
are reached by adding $5 to the prices of the cor- 
responding widths in No. 3. No. 3 takes the place 
= bed old No. 3 and better grade, without change 
of price. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 6.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


DMMB, “TM eds icin sea Wiw is Ga ciacetaxes«Per $78.00 
po > See aera eee 68.00 

BROUGH: WIGS, TONG 66.0 ci ods cccineveeecaeaees 38.00 
1) MO Lala: dein s aden arena acowcaee ae 40.00 

BR i rtriiemaane Cd ke weed acenouxeeen tenes 5.50 
WOMEN i: CEOOIE 5 a. 5: 0: oreissiiteiccoisisiararwaie a oraiees weds 40.00 
Rigi ghd/din airaik-a-n a wattle maxes 45.00 

RM cicclnpwascdavencdeecaaters 48.00 

Maes Cia do. Fe Se Nha meee 48.00 

PO oi ca vevtasewaewenes 52.00 

Common rough dimension................. 25.00 
BOE WMD, SFEOM§ 6.0666 ccc c ccccccescccsecs 18.00 


Dee GEM ho bd wank eSeawcccvnwar 20.00 























What’s In A Name? 


Eighteen years ago when a group of 
twenty-three owners of lumber properties 
made possible the coming into existence of 


the 


Lumbermen’s Underwriting 
Alliance 


A Southern Lumberman wrote:— 


“We like the name you have chosen for the youngster. To 
us ‘ALLIANCE’ spells CO-OPERATION and the future 
strength which co-operation will make possible. We predict 
a rapid and healthy growth for a new enterprise so well named.” 


This pioneer subscriber to a pioneer exchange prophesied even bet- 
ter than he realized. The twenty-three original subscribers have in- 
creased many-fold, and the modest $400,000 volume of business covered 
by its first policies is now $120,000,000 or 300 TIMES as large. 


Lumbermen who are not yet co-operating with the largest and strong- 
est source of fire indemnity for lumber properties at reduced cost are 
cordially invited to confer with us, or our representatives. Write or 
wire us that we may have them call. 


U. S. EPPERSON UNDERWRITING COMPANY 


ATTORNEY IN FACT 
R. A. Long Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
701 Wilcox Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 



























. 


Ju en ate 
QUALITY “OAK, FLEE 


Wed) 
. 


One a the Big Sellers 


Order car lots or Builders have declared war on moths and are sold on the advan- 
L.C.L. mixed with tages cf lining clothes closets. Supply the growing demand with 
“QUALITY” OAK “ Cedarchest” Closet Lining 
FLOORING. This lucrative field is hardly touched. Don’t let your competitor 


get the lead on you. We manetactane® ‘Cedarchest” from Tennessee 
Aromatic Red Cedar in % inch by 2, 2% and 3% inch widths. 


DeSoto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Nov., Oct., Nov., 

Permits For— 1921 1922 1922 

Oe err 147 176 194 

Offices and hotels.. 4 3 6 

TRCHIGCHCES owe cccnes 8 561 482 

Halls and churches... 5 yf 4 

ea rac or POBTOMCRTS 6s 0060 191 290 394 

Stores and offices.... 1 9 g 

e Stores and residences. 8 21 16 

Stores and halls..... . ‘ati 

or In er Stores and apartments 21 33 31 
Miscellaneous ...... 6 2 

P OED sie sinswiee ats 721 1,103 1,131 

A turn ofa switch starts the Mercury aia 598 956 988 

on the coldest day in winter. There’s oro diegageaatges 54 te art? 

no “taking turns” at cranking to warm DE kx nknweel $12,412,500 $14, 996, 150 $20,443,000 
the motor up—no frozen radiator to NORTHERN PINE 

thaw out. ; 

, ; Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4.—Northern pine 

And, having no starting delays, the trade is less active. City yards have had a good 

. sean demand for building needs and it promises to 

Mercury doesn’t keep _ hold up thru the winter. Industrial buying, 

crews standing around waiting, especially in low grade boards, is good. Coun- 





but knuckles right to the job— 
getting its work done quickly 
and economically. 

The Mercury has established some 
remarkably low cost records for lumber 
handling. We would appreciate an op- three years and it has more than met 

. our requirements. 
portunity to present the facts to you— During the busy season this ma- 


. . . . chine, with one man, handles on an 
without obligating you in any way. average of 200,000 feet daily. 


ILLINOIS LUMBER YARDS, 
(Signed) J. M. Coleman, Manager 


MERCURY 


ELECTRIC TRACTOR 


Mercury Manufacturing Company 
4118 South Halsted St.,. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Wholesale and retail stocks are low, and the 


try yards are practically out of the market. 
\ price situation is firm. 


Cairo, Illinois, Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The demand for north- 
Gentlemen: 


vt de et Mallewe We an stenk ern pine is on a steady basis, with stocks in fair 
too highly of our Mercury Tractor. shape. The car supply is more satisfactory. 
We have had same in use for past —_—_—— 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 5.—Demand 
continues active, lower grades moving especially 
well. Despite active lake receipts, northern 
pine dealers report broken supplies. Prices hold 
firm with indications for early rises on the 
grades in better demand and difficult to re- 
place. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The northern pine 
market retains its firmness. Low grade lumber 
is getting scarce and prices show an upward 
tendency. Retailers are approaching inventory 
time with only moderate stocks. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Dec. 4.—The eastern spruce mar- 
ket is still greatly hampered by transportation 
difficulties. Retail stocks are badly depleted. 
Prices remain very firm with a distinctly up- 
ward tendency. Advances of $2 to $5 a thous- 
and have taken place in the last few weeks. 





“Twin-3” 





Type L 














Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—The light production 
of eastern spruce and the demand which con- 
tinues to be unusually good have combined to 
force the market to a higher level. The base 
quotation on dimension is now $48. The rail- 


WALNUT 


a Dec. 6.—The following are average prices obtained for walnut during the week ended | 
Nov. 2 





1/2 4/4 Sit. 6/4 ant os pace’ et _— road situation is still disturbing. Random is 
FAS, EG 10” oie os a 005.000 04 sae Keer ss 183.40 te rege 565. 40 ) 312 very firm and searce. Provincial producers are 
Be BB MDe nso sdvannnesienes: nove ee Oe ee, fer, Se Se quoting prices almost on a parity with Maine 
ae R WOT" ssharecsoressonersavenee covers GEES So" Tb VA wee Oe... lumber. Boards continue in moderate demand, 
agg ‘com. & sel. ee Seale ctiehionsha’s picnics 116.00 er 132.00 142.00 149.00 169.00 Pee and are firmly held. Quotations: Dimension, 
Sk: 2. ORs asconkobonveverncusanhan: kbeeny 106.30 116.73 120.00 133.20 146.06 158.50 174.00 | rail shipments, 8 to 20-foot lengths, 8-inch and 
Re Sc a eer reer het mer cit. ie 58.60 eau Siohereiac peiaavse|. @ iaesuatiees Be | iwacee under, $49; 16- inch, $50; 12-inch, $52; Maine 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 2.—Eastern prices, f.0.b. 
mill, are: 
First Grapes, STANDARD STOCK 


Per square Per M 

4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Extra stars, 6/2.......% i ee 71 “ =o 40 
Extra stars, 5/2........ 2.87 : 
EEEPA: GIORES, 5-0.<.0.0 6500) $3.12 aso 
Permects,, B/2 o...vesiae0 3.49 4.35 
eee 3.27@3.31 4.50@4.55 
POQISCRORE oes oss snes 3.83 5.20 

First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 

stra stars, 6/2. .....0% $2.75 $3.45 
xtra stars, 5/2... 2.95 3.70 
BUEGA, CUPATE. 0 s.0.0000045 3.28 @3.32 4.10@4.15 
Perrecta, B/S 2 occvcvice 3.53@3.57 4.40 4.45 
Eurekas ..... cmaminiee 3.35 @3.38 4.60 @4.65 
PORFOCHONE 10.000 60600%0 3.90 5.30 


SECOND GRADES, aon STock 


Common stars, 6/2.. abies 63 $0. by .80 
Common stars, 5/2.. 83 1.05 
Common clears ........ 1 1.68 23 rt 2.10 
BRITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, ara MARKET 

XXX (Canadian) .... cocccees $3.85@3.50 
2 6 & Ai Res ere ‘l$3. 53@3. 61 4.40@4.50 
Eurekas (U. §.)....... 56 4.90 
Perfections (U. S.)..... 3.94@3.97 5.35@5.40 
ao Bye. 26 CCORNSGIAN).. «5.0.5.0 25.00 1.50@1.70 
XX 5/2, 16 hs lisse Ly a 95 2.35 @2.45 
XX eurekas (U. S.).... 1.6 


2.25 
XX perfections “(U. S.). 1.71@1.75  2.85@2.40 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 2.—All kinds and grades 
of logs are firm. Quotations: 


Fir: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $18; No. g, $13. 
CEDAR: Ten ee base, $20@22 

HEMLOCK: eA $16; No. 3, $12. 

Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $14. 





{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERKMAN } 
Portland, Ore., Dec. 6.—Log quotations: 


CEDAR: $23. 
YELLOW Fir: aie $17 and $12. 


RED Fir: 
SPRUCE: sha "$18 and $12. 
HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, secretary of Board of 
Trade. 
RECEIPTS FROM OcT. 30 TO DEC. 2 INC. 














Lumber Shingles 
Se ic a tswiks ai@ais 239,485,000 28,818,000 
MEA ites wwlaies wielars 214,019,000 24,268,000 
INCTOREE 2. os eas 25,466,000 4,550,000 
ToTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEc. 2 
Lumber Shingles 
ENR haha ee ons Soe eam ate 2,709,060,000 469,838,000 
| er 1,905,956,000 259,470,000 
Increase ....... 803,104,000 210,368,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM OcT. 30 TO DEC. 2, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
BRE sce sb deale kw ena 124,521,000 33,110,000 
ee ar rie ee 102,566,000 15,031,000 
PRCPOBEE 645-055 21,955,000 18,079,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO DEC. 2 
Lumber Shingles 
Ly | ee ee ea 1,394,144,000 416,365,000 
MOE SecA wcdeoen cots 905,368,000 197,964,000 
ERCPORBC.. .64s.d.5:si0 488,776,000 218,401.000 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permit 
totals for the months of November, 1921 and 1922 
and October, 1922: 





random, 2x3 to 2x7, $40; 2x8, $45; 2x10, $46 to 
$48; Provincial, 2x3 to 2x7, $35 to $37; 2x8, $45; 
2x10, $45 to $46. Covering boards, D1S, 5-inch 
and up wide, 8-foot and up long, $32 to $33; 
matched, clipped, 10-foot to 16-foot, $36 to $37. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4.—Producers are 
getting only tag ends of trade now and are 
concerning themselves with logging. Colder 
weather has given roads a bottom. Small sizes 
of posts are plentiful, but the larger ones are 
scarce. Labor still is scarce, but the situation 
in the camps is improving. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Dec. 6.—Great strength continues to 
feature the hardwood trade. All classes of con- 
sumers are actively on the market, some of 
them buying lumber green from the saw and 
piling it up in order to avoid a shortage that is 
generally expected to make itself acutely felt 
very soon after the first of the year. The price 
tendency is constantly upward. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4.—While there is 
very little buying in this market, hardwood 
prices are strong and they reflect buying activity 
farther east. Dry stocks of desirable items in 
birch and basswood have been running 
low, and maple also is going to be hard to lo- 
cate in quantity before next summer. Some 
stuff has been bought recently for delivery later 
in the winter. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Factory buyers are 
scouring the country for gum, and really de- 
sirable items are very hard to find. Even the 
lower grades are about cleaned out. Oak is 
getting scarcer, with clear stock high and 
scarce. Walnut demand is growing. Hickory is 
in big demand and a great deal of pecan is being 
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taken as a substitute. Cottonwood also is being 
bought freely. The northern woods, like birch 
and ash, are in steady demand at good prices. 
All kinds of trim and oak flooring are moving 
easily. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The market for south- 
ern hardwoods is still strong. The demand is 
equally divided among quartered sap gum, plain 
sap gum and oak, with furniture factories the 
best buyers and mostly for their requirements 
for the first three months in 1923. Box fac- 
tories are also making some purchases. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 5.—General improvement 
has been noted during the last week in the 
hardwood market. Mills are running better and 
the car situation is easier. Gum holds its own, 
but shows no particular advance. Ash has 
stiffened up somewhat. Oak is in firm demand. 
Magnolia is not very plentiful, altho in good 
demand. The price tendency in all grades is 
upward. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 4.—Hardwood business 
is of fair proportions. Demand for oak con- 
tinues strong from the flooring factories; sap 
gum is still active, and ash, due to active call 
and scarce supply, was notched up in price. 
Quotations for the list as a whole are firm. Car 
supply appears somewhat easier tho still 
“spotty.” 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 5.—The volume of new 
hardwood business is considerably less than for 
the last month or two. There is considerable 
business moving on old orders which have been 
held up because of traffic delays. Prices are 
steady, tho in some instances concessions are 
being made to move special stock. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 4.—All hardwood items 
are moving steadily, with the medium and lower 
grades showing renewed strength. Trade is 
about equally divided between retailers and fac- 
tories. Railroads are coming into the market 
briskly. Retail stocks are only fair and dealers 
are replenishing them. The mild weather has 
maintained building activity. Prices of oak at 
the Ohio River are: 


No.3 
FAS No.lcom No.2com com 

Quartered $155 $90 $50 
Plain 125 80 45 $20 


New York, Dec. 4.—Altho there has been a 
slight lull in hardwood inquiries in the last week 
in comparison with recent weeks, the market 
continues strong with a very good demand. All 
items are having a gradual, slow but distinct 
uplift in price. December finds stocks rapidly 
diminishing. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Hardwood trade is 
fair. Yards are carrying a good assortment of 
stock and are able to ship under permit, altho 
occasional embargoes are being placed by the 
roads. 





Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Demand for hard- 
wood lumber continues to improve. Prices are 
firm. The lower grades are now receiving more 
attention. There is still a great deal of trouble 
about rail shipments. Furniture manufacturers 
and automobile body builders are buying hard- 
wood lumber in heavier volume than for some 
time. Deliveries of hardwood flooring are 
very slow. Flooring prices are firm. Quota- 
tions, FAS, inch: Ash, white, $100 to $110; bass- 
wood, $90 to $100; beech, $80 to $90; birch, red, 
$145 to $155; sap, $125 to $130; maple, $95 to $110; 
oak, white, plain, $130 to $135; quartered, $155 
to $160; poplar, $130 to $140. Western flooring, 
13/16x24%4, clear: Beech, $89 to $90; birch, $98 to 
$99; maple, $103.50 to $104.50; oak, white, plain, 
$112 to $114. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 4.—No slowing up in the 
demand for hardwoods has been noted. Lower 
grade stocks are moving readily at firm prices. 
The foreign market has shown little recovery in 
the matter of demand. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Dec. 6.—The hemlock market remains 
strong and prices firm. Demand has dropped off 
somewhat during recent weeks but remains fully 
large enough to cover all offerings of dry lumber 
which is no more plentiful than it was. Dis- 
tributers expect a marked quickening in retail 
demand as soon as the yards have completed 
their inventories toward the end of this month. 
The call for lower grades from box and crating 
manufacturers continues to be a feature of the 
market. : 


New York, Dec. 4.—The rapidity with which 
stocks sell and the impatience shown over d@ 
layed shipments has been the feature of the 











is as essential to success in the 
lumber industry as efficient 
operating practice in the woods 
or in the sawmill. 


Slipshod borrowing usually 
denotes that kind of operating 
and is a warning of trouble 
later on. 


Our 30 years' experience in 
financing lumber enterprises 
will enable you to make the best 
use of your Timber Assets to se- 
cure Long Time Loans. 


$aker Fontes Company 


Successors to Lyon, Gary & Company 


Portland, Oregon 


Yeon Building 


Chicago 
208 South La Salle Street 

















west Coast hemlock market for November. 
There is every indication that prices will be 
pushed up a little higher this month. Cargo 
space is eagerly sought. Stocks are low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Mills in the Pennsyl- 
vania hemlock trade are getting an increased 
supply of cars, now that shipments of freight 
to the lakes are about at an end, and the move- 
ment from the mills is on an increasing scale. 
Prices show little change. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 5.—A steady 
demand and decreasing supplies in the yards 
have culminated in stiff prices for hemlock. 
Slight increases in quotations are reported where 
stock is scarce. Favorable weather for build- 
ing has tended to provide an exceptionally 
strong market. 


Boston, Mass., Dec..4.—There is not much 
snap to the call for hemlock just now, but offer- 
ings are comparatively light, shipments are 
moving very slowly and prices look firm. Tim- 
bers and scantling are receiving less attention 
than plank. Eastern boards are scarce and firm 
despite the slack demand. Good clipped boards, 


10- to 16- foot, are offered at $34 to $35, and 
there are chances to buy all 12-foot for a little 


less. 
FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 2.—There is a tendency 
among the fir mills, particularly those in the 
rail trade, to make repairs at once instead of 
awaiting the Christmas holidays, as is the 
usual custom. Car supply is easier, but the 
log market is strong and tending higher. The 
market is firm on fir lumber. 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2.—The fir market 
holds up well, with prices firm and cars scarce 
for shipments from the Northwest to California 
yards. All coastwise steam schooners are busy 
and good deliveries are being made to San 
Francisco Bay and Los Angeles territory. San 
Francisco yards are buying only for immediate 
needs. There is a good demand from the Atlan- 
tic coast. Production is expected to decrease 
on account of winter weather and the closing 
down of the mills around the holidays. Rough 
green common is about $22.50 to $23 base, San 
Francisco. Vertical grain flooring is quoted at 
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about $15, $10 and $8 over Rail B List, for Nos. 


’ ° e 1, 2 and 3, respectively. 
“It’s all in the Hitch” ilies 
Chicago, Dec. 6.—Not much trade in Douglas 


fir is being transacted in this market due to the 
‘great scarcity of stock on the Coast for rail 
shipment, as well as to the transportation situa- 
tion which has been only slightly relieved if 
at all. Buyers who have recently returned from 
the Coast do not believe that much Douglas fir 
will be offered the rail markets for some time, 
the mills confining their efforts to the cultiva- 
tion of the cargo trade. However, a few transit 
cars are coming thru and these are being quickly 
picked up. Much railroad business is being of- 
fered tho not always accepted on account of 
the over-booked condition of the mills, and in- 
dustrial demand as a whole is good. Prices 
have shown no notable change but the tendency 
of the.majority of the items seem to be up- 
ward. 














Patent applied for 
Big Saving for You in 

1g a 4 or Oo a . —— City, Mo., Dec. 2 oe demand for 

r contin d rices are strong, 

Lumber Hauling Costs wih statue mae ts Ge inn oe 


$3 on various items. A good share of the pres- 
ent business is in transits, the shortage of cars 


Recognizing the wonderful opportunity driver's time and increases the efficiency of on the Coast making delivery on mill orders 
for lumbermen to take advantage of the the tractor—at one stroke. very uncertain. There is a very good demand 
economy of Fordson tractors in lumber A Fordson tractor equipped with our auto- for shop lumber in fir and spruce. Considerable 
hauling, if some means of hooking tothe matic hitch and solid rubber tired wheels hemlock is being taken in common grades. 
load quickly could be devised, we setto designed especially for lumber hauling, we 
work and now are offering lumbermen a ialioee osauiden the pve e c — hag —— pe on _— 
remarkably efficient automatic hitch. This ; f ilabl d Let ot eae Se Sa 
m4 id ay See ei ing equipment available today. Let us have arrived within the last week and were 

itch provides safety for the driver, saves giye you full details about our hitch. sorely needed. No price changes have oc- 

curred in the last ten days in Douglas fir or 

Automatic Hitch Solid Tire Wheels spruce. The market continues strong with 
Complete with safety Rear 40’’x7’’ Front 24’'x3%"’ Radiator Tongue stocks in retail yards getting quite low. 

back-bumper Complete Protector Attachment Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—There is a good market 
$250 00 $275 00 $12.50 $7.50 in New England for Douglas fir; retail yards still 
“ ‘ buying fair quantities of dimension. Industrial 

All Prices F. O. B. St. Louis. demand is fair and there has been some busi- 


ness with the railroads. Wholesale distributers 

e e speak of difficulty in securing cargo space and a 

| d t ] Y t E tendency toward high rates. The base price on 

n us Yrla rac or quipmen Oo. easy dimension schedules, f. 0. b. Boston dock, 
is around $38. 


Inventors and Manufacturers of Safety Devices for Fordson Tractors WESTERN PINES 
4915 Daggett Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2.—There are 


many inquiries for both white and’ sugar pine 
shop, with prices well maintained and showing 
an advancing tendency. Stocks of dry shop are 
short at practically all mills, altho some sales 
are being made right along. Mills are restrict- 
ing the proportion of white pine shop in mixed 


I hnves t h g a t e T his C heap cars in many cases. The demand for commons 


has been a feature of the market. Box lumber 


M th d f ( & is scarce and held at $25, mill. 

e Oo Oo Og g l ng Chicago, Dec. 6.—Very little business in west- 
ern pines is being transacted in this territory 

due to the stock shortage at the Inland Empire 





















Every mile you can save building logging and California mills and to the poor transporta- 
roads to log your upland timber will be money — ——- , ee ee —— = 
° * other industrials are making steady calls for 
added to your profits this winter. You not shop lumber but find it difficult to place orders. 
only save the cost of building roads, but your Retail demand is slack but is expected to im- 
i prove considerably during the next few weeks. 

crew will do more work and you can handle Sule Macs Gaeus oe aeeees eae, 


larger loads by using the —_-—— 

Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—There continues to 

e be a good demand for western pines, shop 

grades and finish, but supplies are getting 

arien er fa smaller and it is becoming more difficult to 

place orders as they are wanted. Scarcity of 

cars at the mills is reported. Yard trade is 

I B light. Prices are very firm and a tendency to 
__ dt makes logging on steep grades as safe and easy as on the level higher levels is developing in some items. 

and in addition makes easy of access a lot of timber you cannot ae ws 

afford to cut by present methods. New York, Dec. 4.—The market for western 

The Barienger Brake will hold a 30,000 Ib. load on a 45% grade pines is very active. Inland Empire stocks are 

with one man handling the brake. Can you do the same thing with aa wine Fg mayo —— so be mgr he sage 

your present methods? If not, then don’t delay longer—mail the ee 


} s transfer points. There has been no price ad- 
coupon below and get complete information, catalog, etc. vance in Inland Empire stocks since the rise 


of three weeks ago. 


RYTHER & PRINGLE Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—A slackening up in new 

orders for the California pines has tak lace 
COMP ANY this month. Many consumers en “ak inna 
placed and are not yet able to get delivery, while 
others are waiting until after inventory before 


buying. Transit cars are received occasionally 
and sell readily. 











Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Continued difficulties 
encountered in bringing forward lumber from the 
West have restricted business in the western 
pines. Common grades of Idaho white pine are 
firm on the following basis: 

1x4 1x6 1x8 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 
1x10 1x12 ¥ 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 
Carthage, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—Please place my name on your 

] mailing list and send me by return mail free literature on 
the Barienger Brake, list of users, etc. It is understood that this 

] does not obligate me in any way. 





] Name Addres 


] Wood Supt. for & 
didi seniinh'os <7 192... 1 No. 1 com.$79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
ee ee ae ae a a a ae a ae a ee er ea ww we we oe ee em — = No. 2 com. 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 








(Name of Company) 
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REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2.—The redwood 
market is firm, with a good California demand. 
Indications are favorable for yard buying for 
delivery after the first of the year. Eastern 
business has made a fair showing this year. 
There have been few cancelations of orders 
on account of delays in delivery and new busi- 
ness has more than made up for these. A num- 
ber of the mills have all the business they can 
handle. Bungalow and bevel siding are in good 
demand. Production is expected to increase. 
The car situation shows a little improvement. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Demand for red- 
wood in this territory is rather slack with the 
yard trade. There is some siding moving with 
an occasional call for frames and moldings. 
Industrial demand continues good, with dry 
clears rather hard to. find. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Manufacturers of in- 
terior finish and paneling are still buying red- 
wood. Wholesalers find rail or water transpor- 
tation a real problem. Inventories the first of 
the year will find very moderate stocks in New 
England yards. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Dec. 4.—A heavy demand features 
the North Carolina pine market and distribu- 
ters are clamoring for delayed shipments. Stocks 
on hand are as low as at any time this year. 
K1ooring supplies are running far below the call. 
Box makers and the building trade are eager 
purchasers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—North Carolina pine 
demand has been well sustained recently and 
building work has been carried on without in- 
terference from the weather. The number of 
transit cars is small and much delay is en- 
countered in the receipt of stock. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Altho business in 
North Carolina pine has shown a tendency to 
slacken, the general tone of the market is firm. 
Rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, is offered at $66 
to $71.50, according to quality. The best kiln 
dried stock brings about $5 more than ordinary 
air dried lumber. There is a fairly good de- 
mand for low grade lumber suitable for boxing 
and crating. Shortleaf flooring and partition 
are coming along slowly by rail and command 
stiff prices. Quotations: Flooring, 1x4; A rift, 
not available, B rift, $88; C rift, $74; B&better 
flat, $64. Partition, B&better, $65. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 4.—The seasonable easing 
off in the demand for North Carolina pine has 
now set in, and last week some accumulation of 
stocks took place on the wharves. Quotations 
remain firm, both in box and building grades. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Dec. 6.—Building in Chicago and 
vicinity remains remarkably active for this ad- 
vanced season with the result that the retail 
yards continue to enjoy a brisk trade. Their 
stocks being very low, they are forced to come 
into the market frequently but usually for tran- 
sit cars as the transportation situation is still 
such as to preclude the possibility in most in- 
stances from getting prompt deliveries from the 
mills. Tho there are exceptions, the yards are 
not buying much for stock, purposes, but are 
postponing this until after they have completed 
their inventories. Great quantities of railroad 
business is being offered and industrial trade 
as a whole is very wood. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Southern pine prices 
have been a little easier in the last week, 
especially on commons, demand having slack- 
ened to some extent while retailers have been 
busy taking inventory. The car situation also 
has shown a little further improvement. Most 
of the big buyers already have placed orders for 
a part at least of their requirements. The 
smaller yards are buying mostly for current re- 
quirements. Transit cars have been fairly 
plentiful and easy to sell, particularly to the 
country trade. 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 4.—Mill reports indi- 
cate a slight decline in bookings and shipments 
for the week, with production about stationary. 
Shipments rank first, with orders and production 
neck and neck for second place. Both demand 
and inquiry are active generally. Prices are 
strong. 


Houston, Tex., Dec. 5.—Recent holidays cur- 
tailed the southern pine demand, and orders are 
just now picking up to the former level. There 
is a good call for the upper grades, particularly 
No: '1 dimension. Stocks are badly broken. 
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Prominent Users 


Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Co, 

Spaulding Logging Co. 

Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Hodenpyl-Hardy & Co., 
Inc. 

















Oregon Pulp & Paper Co, 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 
H. L. Doherty & Co. 
Union Pacific System 
Hodge Hunt Lumber Co, 
Clear Lake Lumber Co. 
Whalen Pulp & Paper 
Co. 
General Motors Corp., 
Ete. 
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Dependable Tile 
Best Resist Spalling 


Small wonder, for they are of that inherent 
quality and dependability which has char- 
acterized Laclede-Christy products for 79 
years. They are one reason why the L-C 
Flat Arch is so efficient. 


These tile are made of a special mix, devel- 
oped for this purpose only. They stand 
higher temperatures than standard high 
grade fire brick, and will show the very maxi- 
mum resistance to spalling. You cannot buy 
this mix from anyone but us or our Author- 
ized Agents. 


We are the only Flat Arch manufacturers 
who also make Flat Arch Tile, carrying in stock 
the most commonly-used shapes of all other 
brands, in addition to our own. For best 
results, buy direct from the maker or his 
distributors. 

We make a specialty of wood burning 
dutch ovens and will be glad to make recom- 
mendations for that arch best suited to your 
particular furnace without obligation on your 
part. Insist upon the bolted, bracketed con- 
struction with every tile hanging indepen- 
dently and perpendicularly. 


Shipment from St. Louis, or Portland, Oregon 


LACLEDE-CHRISTY 
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ST. LOUIS 





Prices are stationary, after a recent advance of 
about 50 cents. 


New York, Dec. 4.—The demand for southern 
pine is still fairly good. Retailers are buying 
only for immediate requirements, but their 
seasonable needs are large. Prices are firm. 
Rail conditions show no improvement. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Trade in southern pine 
continues on a fairly active basis. Not much 
change in prices has taken place, tho some 
grades of dimension stock have shown a slight 
decline lately. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Dec. 5.—Dealers report a slow, 
draggy market. With the advent of winter out- 
door construction has slowed up considerably 
and the immediate demand for pine has fallen 
off. Retail yards show little inclination to pile 
up any stocks. Prices are easy. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—There are chances to 
buy air dried No. 2 common, 1x6, southern pine, 
subject to the ability of the mill to get cars, 


for $32, f. o. b. Boston. A recent sale of B& 
better sap rift flooring, 1x4, for immediate de- 
livery, was made at $93, f. o. b. Boston. Long- 
leaf dimension is steady and seasonably quiet. 
Quotations on flooring, 1x4, A rift, not available; < 
B rift, $93; C rift, $81.50; B&better flat, $66.50. 
Partition, B&better, is quoted at $66. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Dec. 4.—Demand main- 
tained its stride right thru Thanksgiving week. 
Shop has advanced $5; B&better shorts are up 
$3; siding increased $1.50 and moldings are 
quoted five points up. Car supply is easier. 


Chicago, Dec. 6.—Local distributers of cypress 
report that many retailers are placing orders for 
shipments when possible for spring use and 
this business is rapidly mounting into a heavy 
volume. Industrial demand also remains good, 
Prices have shown no change since the recent 
advance on shop, but the tendency appears to 
be strongly upward. The sale of 1,000,000 feet 
of No. 1 common yellow cypress at $50 was re- 
ported here this week and it was thought preb- 
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able that this would affect the price of that 
item. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The last week was 
marked by advances in the market for Gulf 
coast stock cypress. Shop items are $3 to $5 
higher; 1x4, 6- and 8-inch stock is $1 higher, and 
there is an advance of 50 cents in 1% x8-inch 
bungalow beveled siding, while the sharpest ad- 
vance is in 10-inch stock of the latter item, 
this being $10 above the price of the 8-inch. 
There has been a tremendous demand for 10- 
inch stock. There is no change in the price 
of yellow cypress. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—Industrial demand 
for cypress is good and shop stock is advancing 
in price. City retail trade is rather slow, but 
country yards are good buyers in mixed cars. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Prices are firm with a 
rising tendency in all items of cypress. Sales 
for the year have been very heavy and the 
exceptionally good fall demand has kept up, 
only the slightest letting down being noticeable. 
All mills are well filled up with business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—The cypress market 
is maintaining a steady tone, with shipments 
hard to get from the mills, altho wholesalers 
are able to get some stock thru after delays. 
Buying shows a seasonable falling off. 


Baltimore, Md., Dec. 4.—So far cypress pro- 
ducers have not encountered any difficulty in 
placing their output as rapidly as it could be 
put on the market. Some southern cypress 
mills manage to do fairly well in the matter of 
cars; while others experience difficulty in mak- 
ing shipments. North Carolina stocks find a 
ready market, and the trade as a whole is in 
good shape. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—There is an active de- 
mand for cypress and the market is very firm 
on the levels which have been prevailing for 
the last few weeks. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, $103 
to $108; 5/4 and 6/4, $108 to $113; 8/4, $114 to 
$121; selects, 4/4, $85 to $91; 5/4 and 6/4, $90 to 
$96; 8/4, $102 to $107; shop, 4/4, $55 to $60; 5/4 
and 6/4, $65 to $70; 8/4, $73 to $78. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 5.—The cypress market 
is quiet with the demand becoming stagnant. 
Prices are unchanged. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 2.—Red cedar shingles 
are soft, under the influence of heavy shipments 
from Canada, resulting in an increase of transit 
stock. The market here is 8 to 20 cents lower 
than a week ago, with some grades taking the 
bottom of last week’s spread. Shingle logs in 
Canada are reported plentiful, with some stock 
offered here at bargain prices. Most shingle 
mills are closed. 





San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2.—The shingle 
market is strong with a normal demand for 
cedars, which are quoted at $4.20 for *A*, San 
Francisco. Rail shipments have been curtailed 
by the car shortage, but a few are coming in 
by water. Redwood shingles have been quoted 
at $4, San Francisco. With stocks very light, 
mills could get $4.25 for No. 1 clears for prompt 
delivery. Fir lath are firm at $5.25 to $5.50, 
San Francisco. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Dec. 4.—Yards generally 
have small shingle stocks, but expect little 
trade before spring, and wholesale trade will 
hardly appear for several weeks in quantity. 
Prices on clears are off and stars are a little 
weaker. Dealers report a fairly active market 
to the south, where the ground is still open. 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 4.—The shingle mar- 
ket continues to slip both in price and demand. 
Quotations are about 10 cents lower than a week 
ago, tho in some cases stars sell at $3.25, which 
is 15 cents off. Clears are offered at $3.75. 
Small or mixed cars of shingles and siding are 
not easy to find. Siding demand is somewhat 
lighter and prices are easy at about $41. Lath 
demand is only fair. Southern pine lath are 
quoted at $6 and fir and hemlock at $4.50 to 
$4.75, mill. 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 4.—The market for 
shingles is about $3.50 for clears and $3.10 for 
stars, Pacific coast base. There is a small 
amount of buying. 





New Orleans, La., Dec. 4.—Demand for cypress 
shingles and lath continues active and a num- 
ber of the mills are booking orders subject to 
accumulation only. While no changes of price 
are dé@finitely announced locally, it is rumored 


that some mills have notched up cypress lath 
quotations by $1 or $1.50. 





Houston, Tex., Dec. 5.—The market in west 
Coast shingles has been somewhat unstable of 
late. Cypress shingles continue scarce. A good 
demand for lath is reported from Kansas City 
and New Orleans territory, altho little of that 
product is utilized in this section. 


New York, Dec. 4.—Open weather has kept 
building up to a high mark and the fall and 
early winter demand for shingles and lath is 
surprising the trade. Retailers are letting their 
supplies dwindle somewhat, but all yards are 
comfortably stocked, particularly in shingles. 


‘There has been no advance in price of either 


shingles or lath. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Dec. 4.—Shingle prices have 
declined 20 to 25 cents during the last week, 
with extra clears quoted at $5.34 and stars at 
$4.78. A shortage of cars is still reported at the 
mills. Business has fallen off considerably from 
a few weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Few important sales 
of shingles are being made just now. Stocks 
of white cedars in first hands are more or less 
broken and the well known brands are held at 
firm prices. Extras are quoted at $6 to $6.25 
and clears at $5 to $5.50. There is a modest 
business in red cedars, the best British Columbia 
XXXX*X, rail shipments, selling at $6.30 to $6.40. 
Spruce lath production is increasing and prices 
are rather soft; 1%4-inch selling at $8.50 to $8.75 
and 15-inch at $9.75 to $10. Furring shows a 
tendency to stiffen in sympathy with spruce 
dimension. Recent opportunities to buy 1x2 for 
$32 have been followed by quotations of $34 to 
$36. The supply of spruce clapboards in first 
hands is light and prices are firm at $115 to 
$120 for extras and $110 to $115 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 4.—Shingle trade is not 
as active as a few weeks ago. Rural dealers 
are the best customers, but buying for current 
needs appears to be the rule. Coast receipts 
are not as large as formerly. Prices are rather 
firm at former figures with extra clears, red 
cedar stock selling at $5.90 and extra stars at 
$5.30, Columbus. Some demand is reported for 
British Columbia XXXXxX. Other varieties are 
dull. Lath trade is steady and prices are un- 


changed. 
MAHOGANY 


New York, Dec. 4.—The demand for interior 
finish is especially active. The furniture trade 
is much more active in its inquiries for ma- 
hogany. Prices are slowly but steadily advanc- 
ing. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Both FAS and common 
grades of mahogany are sold for weeks ahead 
of their maximum production. The market is 
very firm at the recent advances. Furniture 
makers have become very good customers for 
solid mahogany, and both piano case manu- 
facturers and talking machine producers are 
taking substantial quantities of high grade 
veneers. Wholesale quotations on regular orders 
for plain, air dried mahogany, f. o. b. Boston: 


4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 12/4 

Riise tsiss ae $200 $205 $210 $210 $220 $225 

No. 1 com..... 160 170 170 170 180 #180 

No. 2 com..... 100 105 105 110 125 125 
BOXBOARDS 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 4.—Large consumers of 


boxing and crating lumber are preparing for 
their inventories. Offerings of the native woods 
are still inadequate to take care of all the needs 
of the market here, and there is some demand 
for North Carolina pine and low grade northern 
pine. Desirable square edge pine boxboards, 
inch, bring $40 and thereabout; round edge, $28 
to $35, and mixed lots, $25 and up. 


Booklet on Micarta Gears 


In order to acquaint the industrial gear user 
with the advantages of Micarta gears, the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. has issued 
a 20-page booklet, Folder 4506, entitled “Salient 
Facts on Silent Gears.” The booklet describes 
the advantages of the use of Micarta gears and 
pinions and gives photographs and data describ- 
ing some of their applications, tables of gear 
data etc., enabling the gear user to judge whether 
or not they are applicable to his machinery, 











Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 


* 25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
15 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
t words of ordinary length © one 
section ecaehe 4 Sire oes 
counts as two le 
we eer except the heading can be ad- 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 





FOR SALE—LAKE HIGHLANDS 
A choice five-acre home or factory site, most attractive 
spot, and scenic viewpoint, on beautiful Lake Washing- 
ton, overlooking Seattle. Will also sacrifice my former 
home—modern, eight rooms, on 25th Avenue, Seattle. 
W. W. GRIGGS, 1500 Wilson Ave., Chicago. 





NOTICE 


Are you looking for employment? 
When answering advertisements do not send your orig- 
_ = of recommendation. Best to send copies of 
e letters. 





WANTED—FOR TOWN 
IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
One building superintendent, middle aged man of ex- 
perience to take charge of building and repairs for 
corporation having a number of industrial towns within 
a radius of 25 miles. Must be capable of taking entire 
charge and familiar with building in all its details and 
heavy concrete work. Car furnished. Apply in own 
hand write, state experience and present salary. 
Address “IX 130,’’ care American Lumberman. 





COMMISSARY MANAGER WANTED 


Must be able to furnish best of references as to integ- 
rity and ability. to handle business successfully. Loca- 
tion of plant gives unrivaled opportunity for expansion 
= =” department. Must have $10,000 to invest 
n business, 


Address “G. 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—A YARD FOREMAN 
In Southern California, good town, good schools. State 
when could assume position, wages required, experi- 
ence for five years back, where employed now and 
wage received at this time. 
GIBSON LUMBER COMPANY, 
Canon City, Colo. 


WANTED—A HIGH GRADE 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector and Buyer, for work on 
timber grown in the Appalachian territory. Must be 
a good road man of intelligence and ability. Able 
to meet people and conditions and to hold up his end. 
Good position and salary. 
Address ‘‘BARKER,’’ care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER 

Present manager having resigned because of ill health, 
we require a manager for one of the best country 
yards in South Dakota. Town of 2,500 population. We 
want a man of exceptional ability, and will pay such 
a& man well. Must be a keen, aggressive salesman, one 
who can produce business, and good all around business 
man. In first letter state full particulars, salary ex- 
pected, how soon Fe could come, and give references. 

Address “H. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR TOWN 
IN WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
One young experienced man as billing clerk for mill 
work, builders’ supplies and lumber. Must be accurate, 
capable of taking off quantities from blue prints, lum- 
ber bills, etc., making all details and a fair draftsman. 
Make application in own hand write, state experience 
and present salary. 
Address “K 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HIGH GRADE ESTIMATOR 
Of wide, practical experience, executive ability, and 
ability to meet the trade, for special millwork factory 
in Indianapolis. Must be capable of estimating large 
work. In answering state experience, salary expected, 
age, and whether or not would care to move to In- 
dianapolis. 

Address “F, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 

















